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KINDERGARTEN  AND  SENSE  TRAINING 
WORK  WITH  BLIND  CHILDREN 

HELEN  V.  MOUNT 


When  the  teacher  in  a  regular  grade 
speaks  of  doing  kindergarten  work,  one  im¬ 
mediately  thinks  of  a  group  of  little  children, 
all  at  least  five  years  of  age  and  none  over  six, 
and  all  engaging  in  the  same  activity  or  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  activities.  With 
the  braille  teacher  in  the  public  day  school, 
this  is  not  the  case.  She  may  have  children 
doing  “kindergarten”  work  who  are  as  young 
as  four,  or  as  old  as  nine,  or  even  ten.  Kinder¬ 
garten  training  for  the  blind  child  is  a  “must” 
in  school,  unless  the  child  has  parents  who 
have  realized  that  their  sightless  child  must 
be  shown  and  taught  everything. 

In  the  case  of  children  who  have  entered 
school  late,  the  chances  are  that  they  have  had 
very  few  experiences  and  will  have  to  begin 
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training  their  fingers  to  tell  them  about  many 
things  which  they  did  not  even  know  existed. 
Prerequisites  to  beginning  reading  are  that 
the  child  has  had  experiences  and  that  he  has 
been  trained  to  use  his  hands. 

The  usual  kindergarten  work  is  done  with 
the  four-,  five-,  and  six-year-olds,  and  in  this 
group  almost  anything  can  be  expected.  Often 
there  will  be  the  insecure,  neglected  child  who 
is  either  rebellious  or  pitifully  submissive  to 
his  situation.  The  teacher  must  convince  him 
that  she  is  interested  in  him  and  that  she  loves 
him  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  spent 
with  him.  Weeks  and  months  of  no  progress 
are  the  result  if  this  child  does  not  accept  the 
teacher. 

Some  children  will  appear  to  be  feeble¬ 
minded  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial  in  school.  Such  a  one  is  often 
a  neglected  child;  perhaps  he  was  not  pur¬ 
posely  neglected,  but  the  parents  fed  and 
clothed  him  as  they  did  their  other  children 
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and  considered  the  job  done.  This  is  the 
youngster  who  will  repeat  whatever  you  say 
to  him  or  will  babble  to  entertain  himself. 
Directions  given  to  him  are  as  if  given  to  a 
stick  of  wood.  For  safety  and  also  in  order 
that  he  may  learn,  he  must  first  understand 
that  “no”  means  just  that.  Methods  of  making 
this  child  aware  of  his  surroundings  often 
seem  harsh.  1  am  thinking  of  one  child  who 
began  to  respond  to  directions  when  he  real¬ 
ized  that  the  other  children  were  receiving 
candy  while  he  was  being  ignored.  It  may  be 
called  bribing  by  some,  but  he  was  aroused, 
and  once  that  is  accomplished,  the  rest  is 
much  easier. 

There  may  be  an  intelligent  child  who  is 
openly  rebellious  and  defiant  because,  even 
though  he  has  had  fine  parents,  they  have  not 
known  what  to  do  with  him  and  certainly 
would  not  think  of  correcting  him.  Mostly 
this  child  is  bored.  He  finds  excitement  in 
being  naughty  and,  of  course,  loves  the  fact 
that  he  has  so  much  influence  over  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  rebellion  is  really  a  reaction  to  the 
frustration  caused  by  lack  of  sight. 

Sometimes  we  have  the  well-mannered 
youngster  who  has  intelligent,  interested,  and 
unashamed  parents.  This  child  is  usually  easy 
to  work  with,  more  stable  than  the  others, 
and  ready  for  advanced  work  after  a  short 
period  of  adjustment. 

Many  of  these  little  children  will  have 
incipient  blindisms,  such  as  shaking  the  hands 
or  feet,  tapping,  jiggling,  stamping,  rocking, 
and  walking  in  circles.  They  must  be  watched 
constantly  and  there  must  be  help  from  the 
parents  or  there  will  belittle  improvement. 

As  to  personal  habits,  the  beginner  should 
learn  that  his  wraps  are  his  own  responsibility. 
Finding  his  own  locker,  opening  and  closing 
it,  and  buttoning  clothing  are  part  of  the  job. 
To  help  a  little  child  put  on  his  own  coat  and 
still  have  him  do  the  actual  work,  the  teacher 
can  hold  the  back  of  the  coat  by  the  collar 
and  let  the  child  do  the  rest.  A  button  frame 
is  easier  to  learn  on  than  one’s  own  coat. 


There  are  constant  learning  situations  aside 
from  the  actual  activity  in  which  the  child  is 
engaged.  For  example,  the  normally  inquisi¬ 
tive  child  who  is  blind  is  going  to  want  to 
look  around  the  hall  when  he  goes  to  his 
locker.  If  not  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
he  will  soon  be  trying  to  “sneak”  a  look  aroun 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be  getting  his  things 


on. 

Going  to  the  lavatory  is  another  problem 
and  takes  much  of  the  teacher’s  time.  Parents 
can  help  with  this  by  seeing  that  there  is  a 
minimum  of  buttons  and  by  helping  to  train 
the  child  at  home.  The  teacher  can  trust  the 
timid  child  to  go  to  the  lavatory  and  come 
back  alone  after  he  has  once  learned  the  way. 
However,  the  inquisitive  youngster  will  have 
to  be  watched  more  carefully  because  he  will 
try  to  stop  in  other  rooms  along  the  way  where 
there  are  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  going 
on.  Of  course,  the  less  the  children  interrupt 
a  regular  class  in  the  day  school  the  better. 

Let  the  little  child  find  things,  such  as  the 
tables,  games,  and  other  objects,  for  himself.. 
This  is  a  problem  in  the  day  school  where 
there  are  older  children  in  the  same  room. 
They  are  as  anxious  to  get  things  for  the  little 
ones  as  are  strangers  who  think  they  are  help¬ 
less.  The  young  child  just  entering  school  will 
probably  expect  and  even  demand  that  the 
teacher  do  things  for  him.  However,  he  can 
be  made  very  proud  of  being  independent. 

The  kindergarten  pupils  should  learn  that 
quietness  during  certain  periods  of  time  is  a 
“must.”  Of  course,  they  should  have  some 
very  interesting  task  to  do  during  this  time 
and  must  be  reminded  about  good  behavior 
often  until  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  This 
teaches  them  self-control,  awareness  that 
other  children  need  quiet,  and  to  listen.  The 
teacher’s  voice  will  probably  be  heard  most  of 
the  time.  She  should  aim  to  have  it  pleasant 
and  calm. 

Many  small  blind  children,  especially  those 
born  blind,  are  destructive.  They  have  not 
learned  the  purposes  of  objects  unless  they 
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have  been  shown  them.  Therefore,  they  seek 
usefulness  in  ripping  them  apart  to  get  the 
sound  of  tearing,  crushing,  or  cracking.  Any¬ 
thing  with  wheels  is  something  to  bang  into 
furniture,  and  blocks  and  other  toys  are  made 
simply  to  toss.  By  playing  house  they  can 
learn  that  dolls  and  stuffed  animals  represent 
living  things  and  are  not  made  to  step  on  or 
throw.  A  doll  buggy  should  be  used  as  one 
and  not  as  a  truck.  Having  learned  the  proper 
use  of  toys  they  begin  to  value  other  objects 
and  look  lor  their  real  character.  They  can 
learn  that  certain  blocks  belong  in  certain 
boxes  and  that  pegs  and  other  toys  have  their 
proper  places.  This  can  become  a  game  and 
an  enjoyable  task  when  the  child  has  the  right- 
attitude 

By  entering  school  early  these  children 
develop  social  poise  and  a  sense  of  security 
through  their  valuable  contacts  with  other 
children.  They  learn  that  there  are  other 
children  who  need  attention  as  well  as  they. 
They  learn  that  playing  with  others  has  an 
advantage  over  being  alone  or  depending 
upon  an  adult  for  entertainment.  Of  the  four 
small  children  entering  school  here  this  year, 
all  were  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
others  in  the  oom.  After  about  eight  weeks 
two  had  paired  off  and  played  together  like 
normal  children.  Finally,  a  third  child,  a 
very  submissive  youngster,  was  included  in  the 
group.  The  fourth  child  was  definitely  afraid 
of  children  and  as  yet  will  not  join  in  their 
play  but  enjoys  activity  periods  with  them 
when  the  teacher  is  directing  these.  The 
teacher  should  not  intervene  in  these  social 
situations,  unless,  of  course,  a  child  is  being 
abused  or  hurt.  The  teacher’s  part  is  to  create 
the  opportunity  for  the  social  experience  and 
let  the  child  work  out  the  rest.  Even  a  small 
quarrel  is  best  ignored  by  the  teacher.  If  there 
is  any  other  evidence  of  temper  tantrums  and 
the  like  it  will  show  up  at  this  time,  for  the 
child  suddenly  realizes  that  the  other  child  is 
•not  going  to  give  in  to  him  any  more  than  he 
will  to  it.  Fortunately  for  some,  their  parents 


have  had  children  in  the  family  who  played 
with  them  the  same  as  with  normal  children. 

When  the  blind  child  once  realizes  the  joy 
in  other  children’s  company  he  will  not  easily 
give  it  up.  It  means  that  his  experiences  are 
doubled  in  every  way  and  even  the  give  and 
take  necessary  in  a  friendship  becomes  a 
challenge  to  him. 

Meeting  people  properly  is  a  decided  asset 
to  the  blind,  yet  the  public  makes  it  doubly 
difficult  for  the  child  to  learn.  The  youngster 
should  be  taught  to  stand  up,  shake  hands, 
and  keep  his  hands  to  himself  when  meeting 
someone.  However,  the  visitors  themselves 
will  encourage  the  little  children  to  “look  in 
their  pockets”  or  to  “find  this”  and  “find 
that”  etc.  A  wristwatch  is  a  fascinating  temp¬ 
tation  for  tiny  fingers  and  ears  and  the  child 
is  going  to  look  if  he  possibly  can.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  “no”,  but  think  of  the  child  a  few  years 
later,  and  the  reaction  of  a  visitor  to  such 
manners. 

It  is  easier  to  teach  little  ones  to  walk  prop¬ 
erly  than  to  teach  them  after  wrong  habits 
are  too  imbedded.  These  .children  should  be 
taught  especially  to: 

1.  Walk  without  scraping  the  feet; 

2.  Walk  without  dragging  the  feet; 

3.  Walk  downstairs  by  alternating  the  feet 
on  the  stairs; 

4.  Use  only  one  hand  on  the  railing; 

5.  Keep  to  the  right  side; 

6.  Walk  with  the  hands  down; 

7.  Walk  with  the  head  up. 

Drinking  milk  through  a  straw  can  be  one 
of  the  first  formal  lessons  in  how  to  shape  and 
use  the  mouth  and  teeth  and  tongue  for  such 
things  as  whistling,  and  imitating  noises. 

Learning  to  eat  properly  is  a  difficult  pro¬ 
cess.  Many  blind  children  have  been  fed  until 
they  entered  school,  or  permitted  to  eat  with 
their  fingers  in  an  animal-like  way.  The  re¬ 
quirements  at  first  should  be  simple,  such  as 
using  a  spoon  and  taking  only  one  tiny  bite  of 
any  food  the  child  dislikes.  Eating  is  one  of  the 
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characteristic  problems  of  many  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  By  taking  only  one  bite  (usually  to 
receive  praise)  they  can  be  taught  to  develop 
a  taste  for  more  foods  without  objection. 
Strictness  about  not  using  the  fingers  as  im¬ 
plements  for  eating  is  a  severe  “must”  for 
this  is  such  an  easy  way  so  far  as  the  child  is 
concerned. 

Besides  singing,  rhythms  and  games,  stories 
and  poems,  and  free  play,  the  child  needs  a 
sense  training  period  every  day.  Sense  training 
is  a  subject  which  includes  all  the  blind  child’s 
experiences,  and  the  objects  he  encounters. 
It  involves  all  the  children  in  the  room  in 
addition  to  the  nursery  and  kindergarten 
groups,  so  I  will  include  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
reading  education  here. 

Because  the  blind  child  has  experienced  no 
“conscious  learning”  he  has  to  have  definite 
instruction  in  some  things  which  are  perfectly 
obvious  to  the  seeing  child.  Other  things 
included  in  sighted  education  would  probably 
benefit  the  sightless  who  'sometimes  are  left 
too  much  to  their  “unconscious  learning.” 

The  child  does  not  learn  to  feel  “top”  and 
“bottom”  unless  he  is  told  what  is  meant  by 
them.  He  may  smell  vanilla,  but  unless  he 
receives  the  word  vanilla  at  the  same  time  he 
does  not  learn  from  the  mere  smell.  A  bird’s 
call  may  be  pretty  to  him  and  he  may  recog¬ 
nize  the  sound  afterward  and  even  tell  one 
what  it  is.  However,  if  he  has  not  touched  and 
talked  about  a  bird  his  idea  is  vague. 

The  construction  toys  in  the  braille  room 
are  invaluable.  From  these  the  child  can  learn 
to  count,  tell  left  and  right,  front  and  back, 
long  and  short,  straight  and  tall,  large  and 
small,  above  and  below,  behind  and  before, 
flat,  curved,  round,  square,  top,  bottom, 
edge,  ball,  cube,  circle,  corner,  sphere,  prism, 
triangle,  and  gain  many  other  ideas. 

On  sewing  cards  he  can  learn  to  follow  dots 
and  make  designs,  and  hold  and  use  a  blunt 
needle.  He  should  learn  to  manipulate  a 
pom-pom  card  and  to  tear  and  later  cut  from 
cardboard  patterns.  Learning  to  match  sizes 


and  to  trace  patterns  are  valuable  in  teaching 
finger  coordination  to  the  little  blind  child. 

Blocks  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Mary 
Schoonmaker  has  said,  “Once  a  blind  child 
becomes  interested  in  this  form  of  work,  his 
power  of  concentration  is  increased,  his  hands 
receive  excellent  training,  his  observation  is 
quickened,  and  ideas  of  proportion  developed. 
Incidentally,  he  learns  something  of  number 
geometry,  and  unconsciously  even  some  laws 
of  support  in  physics.” 

Finger  painting  is  interesting  and  will  show 
surprisingly  pretty  results.  Here  blind  children 
will  go  to  the  extremes  of  either  being  very 
sloppy  and  loving  it,  or  ashamed  of  putting 
their  hands  into  “slushy  mud”,  as  it  seems  to 
them.  No  matter  how  unclean  it  seems  to 
have  such  a  lesson,  tense  muscles  are  relaxed, 
fingers,  arms,  and  shoulders  take  on  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  movement,  and  invariably  the  children 
smile  all  the  time  they  are  working. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  useful  in  learning 
taste,  shape,  size,  color,  and  surface.  Sugar, 
salt,  flour,  and  honey  are  taste  subjects;  while 
ginger,  vanilla,  rubber,  pepper,  cocoa,  coffee, 
tea,  and  many  others,  are  for  smelling.  These 
can  be  used  in  projects  for  study  or  not,  as 
desired.  A  few  other  sense  training  projects 
are:  making  and  studying  butter;  and  nature 
study— as  the  touch  and  smell  of  flowers, 
leaves,  pine,  nests,  birds,  nuts,  animals,  and 
other  things.  Touching  kinds  of  cloth,  ma- 
terials  in  the  school,  floors  and  walls,  and 
kinds  of  windows  and  doors  is  interesting. 
Terms  applied  to  surfaces  might  be:  slippery, 
crooked,  straight,  level,  slant,  painted,  sanded, 
or  varnished. 

Shoe-string  tying  is  another  finger  manipu¬ 
lator  and  must  be  tried  many,  many  times 
before  the  child  has  it  well  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  it.  At  Hallowe’en  the  children  can  cut  their 
own  Jack-o-Lanterns  and  dry  and  string  the 
seeds.  They  can  do  the  decorating  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  can  build  cities,  parks, 
or  any  number  of  things  in  the  sandbox. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  any  one 
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of  these  lessons  can  be  repeated  many  times 
for  the  child  who  does  not  have  the  materials 
to  practice  on  as  the  seeing  child  has.  For 
example:  The  blind  child  can  have  a  lesson 
on  telling  time,  but  when  the  lesson  is  over 
he  has  no  more  opportunity  to  check  up  on 
what  he  has  learned  until  the  next  lesson.  The 
seeing  child  can  have  the  lesson,  then  check 
himself  at  any  time,  by  glancing  at  the  clock. 


The  teacher  must  remember  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  little  things  the  blind  child 
does  not  know,  and  must  create  situations 
which  will  arouse  his  curiosity  and  make  him 
ask  for  more  and  more  knowledge.  In  this 
way  the  child  is  brought  up  to  grade  level 
and  can  compete  with  normal  children  in 
learning  to  get  along  in  the  world  in  which 
they  must  make  their  own  way.  ■ 
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“I  am  so  tired  of  Societies  for  This  and  That.  What  we  need  is  a  society  of  human  beings.”  Anon 


EYE  BANK 

While  my  essential,  inward  eyes 
Have  found  the  fields  of  Paradise, 

Some  child  through  eyes  once  mine  may  see 
His  first,  enchanted  Christmas  tree, 

And  through  these  eyes  may  learn  to  know 
His  mother’s  face,  with  love  aglow. 

When  I  have  traveled  far  beyond 
The  stars,  his  skates  may  skim  a  pond, 

And  through  these  eyes  once  more  be  seen 
Galloping  cowboys  on  the  screen; 

Later  he’ll  love,  though  I  am  far, 

The  fragile  grace  of  Fragonard. 

And  in  that  child  these  eyes  shall  see 
The  day  when  war  shall  cease  to  be; 

When  man  has  laid  his  hate  aside, 

And  done  with  fear  and  sottish  pride; 
These  eyes  shall  see  that  life  is  good, 

When  man  has  found  his  brotherhood. 


Babin gton  Smith. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  FARM  PLACEMENTS 

MERTON  M.  LAKE 


Placement  and  rehabilitation  agents 
with  the  blind  have  many  problems  to  solve. 
Usually  they  are  forced  to  spread  their  services 
too  thin  even  to  attempt  to  cover  the  large 
territory  in  which  they  operate.  The  need  is 
great,  and  they  are  asked  to  understand  the 
problems  and  make  satisfactory  placements 
of  clients  in  all  manner  and  types  of  jobs.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  number  of  successful 
placements  is  small,  when  compared  to  the 
total  in  need  of  placement?  You  who  are 
engaged  in  this  type  of  work  are  well  aware 
of  your  problem.  So,  also,  is  the  supervisor  or 
director  under  whom  you  work.  With  inade¬ 
quate  funds  all  are  making  an  effort  to  cover 
the  field. 

You  have  done  some  fine  work  in  industrial 
placement.  Your  vending  stand  program  has 
become  quite  effective.  In  many  cases  you 
have  done  a  wonderful  job.  However,  you 
have  a  large  number  of  the  blind  that  have  not 
been  adequately  served,  except  in  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  instances.  I  refer  to  the  rural  blind.  We 
all  realize,  I  am  sure,  the  need  for  specialized 
workers  in  this  field,  but  until  such  time  as 
they  are  available  it  remains  for  you  to  do 
everything  possible  for  your  rural  clients.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  I  could  point  out  to  you,  that 
might  help  to  make  your  work  more  effective. 
I  have  had  much  correspondence  with  workers 
asking  for  this  information,  and  if  these  sug- 

Merton  M.  Lake,  experienced  agriculturalist,  was  for 
several  years  superintendent  of  the  Barnes  School  (a 
farm  school  for  the  blind)  at  Henniker,  N.  H.,  and,  more 
recently,  served  as  director  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


gestions  are  of  value  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
give  them  to  all  of  you. 

We  will  assume  that  you  know  little  about 
the  agricultural  aspects  of  your  territory.  If 
you  do,  your  work  will  be  easier  and  more 
effective.  If  you  do  not,  it  will  be  well  to  call 
in  your  agricultural  agent  for  advice.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  you  to  visit  all  your  clients 
regularly,  keep  the  many  detailed  reports 
required  of  you,  make  and  follow  up  place¬ 
ments,  and  at  the  same  time  undertake  to 
study  agriculture.  However,  I  do  feel  that  you 
can  know  of  some  of  the  opportunities  in  the 
agricultural  field,  and  can  have  a  general 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  place¬ 
ment  in  that  field. 

Until  such  time  as  we  have  trained  workers 
in  the  field  you  will  be  well  advised  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  farm  placements.  Keep  away  from 
home  farm  projects  which  require  financial 
assistance  and  close  supervision.  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  family  farm,  where  the  client 
may,  with  little  extra  investment,  set  up  a 
farm  unit,  this  would  be  a  justifiable  and  safe 
proposition.  Unless  such  is  the  case,  and  unless 
the  client  is  of  exceptional  intelligence  and 
ability,  I  should  hesitate  to  take  on  this  bur¬ 
den.  Such  a  program  will  call  for  very  close 
supervision  and  considerable  technical  in¬ 
formation,  and  will  be  a  source  of  worry  to 
you.  If  the  venture  is  not  a  success  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  way,  it  may  do  great  harm  to  future 
projects  that  might  be  anticipated. 

Suppose  your  client  is  interested  in  a  poul¬ 
try  or  dairy  project  of  his  own.  He  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  hazy  about  modern  procedure,  and 
any  knowledge  he  does  possess  will  be  largely 
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theoretical.  If  he  has  the  stuff  to  succeed  with 
his  own  project,  he  will  be  willing  to  spend 
some  time  in  employment  on  a  farm  nearby. 
In  fact,  if  he  is  the  right  type  and  has  the 
correct  attitude,  he  will  welcome  such  employ¬ 
ment.  He  will  gain  in  experience,  and  it  is  also 
probable  that  he  may  decide  it  is  better  to 
have  steady  employment  at  assured  wages, 
than  to  take  a  gamble  at  self-employment. 
Any  farm  of  size  can  use  the  services  of  a  blind 
worker,  if  it  is  willing  to  give  the  worker  a 
chance,  and  is  properly  sold  on  the  ability 
of  a  blind  man  to  do  farm  work.  For  your  help 
I  am  going  to  outline  some  of  the  operations 
an  average  blind  worker  might  do  on  a  dairy, 
poultry,  or  general  farm.  Don’t  try  to  sell  the 
farmer  on  the  impossible  or  impractical.  You 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  client  and  for 
yourself.  Select  your  man  with  great  care. 
Fit  him  into  the  family.  Know  his  habits. 
Obtain  all  the  information  possible  about  the 
client  and  about  the  farmer  before  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  placement.  If  possible  have 
the  worker  oriented  by  a  seeing  person  for  a 
few  days,  making  sure  that  he  is  taught  to  do 
things  as  the  farmer  wants  them  done.  This  is 
very  important ,  and  the  success  of  the  place¬ 
ment  may  depend  upon  it.  Make  the  wages 
low  enough  to  be  some  incentive  to  the 
farmer.  Remember  your  client  is  not  a  valu¬ 
able  worker  until  he  is  trained  to  do  his  par¬ 
ticular  job  on  the  farm.  It  is  going  to  be  up  to 
the  farmer  to  train  him,  and  the  farmer  is  a 
very  busy  man. 

On  a  poultry,  dairy,  or  general  farm,  an 
average  blind  person  may  be  expected  to  do 
the  following  chores:  He  should  be  able  to 
feed  and  water  poultry,  gather  eggs,  clean 
dropping  boards  and  poultry  houses,  grade 
and  pack  eggs,  and  in  fact  do  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  regular  routine  chores  around 
poultry.  He  should  be  able  to  clean  out  the 
dairy  barns,  brush  off  the  stock,  feed  hay, 
grain,  and  other  roughage,  sweep  out  the 
mangers  and  floors,  and  wash  milking  utensils. 
The  average  blind  person  can  readily  learn  to 


operate  milking  machines  and  other  dairy 
equipment. 

The  operation  of  a  poultry  farm  or  of  a 
modern  dairy  farm  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
use  of  blind  labor.  The  work  is  all  within  the 
confines  of  buildings  that  are  usually  con¬ 
nected  or  placed  closely  together,  in  a  manner 
that  will  simplify  the  task  of  orientation.  I 
have  found  that  blind  workers  usually  are 
very  quick  to  learn  their  way  around  the 
various  farm  buildings,  are  able  to  empty 
feed,  pitch  hay  off  the  mow,  shovel  manure, 
and  do  a  great  number  of  farm  chores.  The 
initiative  of  the  client  and  his  employer  will 
find  many  new  jobs,  as  the  employer  becomes 
aware  of  the  ability  of  the  worker,  and  as  the 
worker  gains  increased  confidence.  There  is 
no  need  for  special  tools  and  gadgets,  wires  or 
other  helps,  in  getting  about.  The  blind 
worker  should  be  led  around  the  buildings 
only  once  or  twice,  and  should  then  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  out  the  route  for  himself.  This 
will  require  only  a  few  days  at  the  most,  and 
then  having  learned  his  way  about,  he  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  farmer.  It  should 
be  explained  to  the  employer  that  it  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  lead  the  worker  around 
from  one  job  to  another.  If  the  farmer  is 
walking  with  the  blind  worker  or  ahead  of 
him,  it  is  usually  a  simple  matter  for  the 
worker  to  follow. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  farmer  will 
need  to  show  the  worker  how  to  do  some  of 
the  various  jobs,  unless  he  has  had  previous 
training  or  experience.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  advocate  small  pay  during  the  apprentice 
period.  The  wise  and  ambitious  client  will 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  this  training  and 
will  co-operate  for  the  sake  of  it.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  farmer  may  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  provide  this  on-the-job 
training  to  a  number  of  different  men  who 
could  then  be  placed  as  trained  workers. 
Rehabilitation  funds  might  well  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  I  would  say  that  one  or  two  at  a 
time  would  be  best  for  this  type  of  training. 
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It  might  also  be  arranged  that  a  partially 
trained  worker  could  assist  in  the  orientation  of 
a  new  trainee,  thus  relieving  the  farmer  of 
some  of  the  detail.  Suppose  a  client  is  placed 
with  Farmer  Brown  for  a  three  months  train¬ 
ing  period.  After  being  on  the  job  for  two 
months  it  is  agreed  with  Brown  that  client  B 
will  start  his  three  months  training  period. 
Thus  the  first  worker,  A,  is  able  to  show  B 
around  the  farm  and  train  him  in  the  routine 
chores,  and  all  benefit  by  this  plan.  Farmer 
Brown  is  thus  relieved  of  the  detail,  B  is 
quickly  oriented,  while  A  gains  confidence 
by  showing  another  worker  how  to  do  the 
various  operations.  In  this  manner,  with  one 
farmer  co-operating,  several  men  are  made 
potentially  employable.  It  is  then  your  job 
to  place  these  men  on  farms  at  fair  wages. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  possibilities  on  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  and  general  farms,  trying  to  list 
only  those  jobs  that  are  routine  and  which 
would  require  a  minimum  of  supervision. 
There  are  enough  such  jobs  available  to  take 
care  of  all  of  your  employable  blind  who  are 
interested  in  farm  work.  There  are  other 
types  of  agriculture  in  which  jobs  for  the 
blind  could  readily  be  worked  out.  However, 
you  are  not  specialists  and  will  not  wish  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  your  time  to  this  work. 
This  will  give  you  some  specific  information 
with  which'to  start.  If  you  are  interested  in 
more  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  other  angles 
at  another  time. 

In  placing  a  client  on  a  farm  job  you  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  sell  the  farmer’s  wife 
thoroughly  on  the  idea.  Unless  you  first  con¬ 
vince  her  that  the  blind  worker  is  able  to 
get  around  the  house  and  take  care  of  his  own 
needs,  you  may  find  some  opposition  to  his 
employment.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  wife,  if  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  farm  business.  We  know  the 
blind  are  perfectly  capable  of  living  like  other 
folk,  so  we  forget  their  inability  to  see.  Out¬ 
siders  think  only  of  this  inability  and  are 
afraid  of  it.  If  you  want  to  be  successful  in  your 


farm  placements,  convince  the  farmer’s  wife 
first.  Remember  that  all  of  your  problems 
are  met  at  once  with  farm  placements.  The 
client  has  a  home  right  on  the  job.  It  is  well 
worth  a  little  effort  to  sell  the  farmer  and  his 
good  wife. 

i 

FIGURES  GIVEN  BY  OFFICE  OF 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

More  than  1,400  blind  persons  were  trained 
and  placed  in  employment  under  the  State- 
Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  1946  fiscal  year,  Michael  J.  Shortley, 
Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  announced  on  De¬ 
cember  7th  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

The  majority  of  placements  of  blind  persons 
was  in  industrial  work,  Shortley  said.  Next  in 
number  were  businesses,  such  as  vending 
stands  and  neighborhood  stores,  followed  by 
clerical  occupations. 

“The  total  yearly  income  of  this  group  of 
rehabilitated  blind  persons  rose  from  $372,286, 
before  rehabilitation,  to  $1,698,944  after  re¬ 
habilitation. 


REHABILITATION  SERVICES  TO  BE 
SURVEYED  BY  GROUP 

A  comprehensive  program  outlining  re¬ 
quirements  for  adequate  rehabilitation  serv-  « 
ices  for  severely  handicapped  persons  will  be 
prepared,  after  a  thorough  survey,  by  a  work 
group  named  by  Marine  Major  General 
Graves  B.  Erskine,  head  of  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  The  program  eventually  will 
be  submitted  to  the  various  states  for  their  use 
as  a  guide  in  establishing  similar  programs  and 
also  in  developing,  expanding,  and  co-ordi¬ 
nating  existing  facilities  for  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped.  The  work  group  will  make  recom¬ 
mendations  also  in  regard  to  legislation  or 
other  means  of  raising  funds  for  such  facilities. 


IVIE  M.  MEAD  RETIRES  AFTER  50,855  HOURS 

STETSON  K.  RYAN 


Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  who  served  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  as  president 
from  1940  to  1946,  and  who  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  tfie  Blind  for  twenty-five  years,  sought 
retirement  in  November  and  is  now  at  Gray 
Moss  Inn,  South  Ft.  Harrison  Avenue,  Clear¬ 
water,  Florida,  where  she  will  remain  until 
April  and  will  thereafter  make  her  home  at 
the  residence  of  her  married  sister  at  Point 
Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 

Some  people  may  wonder  how  a  home 
teacher  like  Miss  Mead  spends  her  time.  Just 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  a  search  was  made  of  the 
Board’s  office  records  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  During  her  twenty-five  years  of  service 
— and  these  figures  are  based  on  actual  rec¬ 
ords — Miss  Mead  has  made  29,166  calls,  given 
18,106  lessons,  and  made  3,179  social  calls.  She 
has  traveled  265,310  miles  in  11,232  hours 
through  all  kinds  of  weather.  She  has  made 
2,518  telephone  calls;  at  least  6,528  letters 
have  been  written,  and  16,602  hours  have  been 
spent  on  preparation  of  lessons,  writing  re¬ 
ports,  etc;  16,166  hours  were  spent  in  teach¬ 
ing,  and  2,038  in  social  calls.  Miss  Mead  has 
spent  4,299  hours  at  sales,  and  387  in  confer¬ 
ence.  She  took  a  mere  96  hours  to  do  shopping, 
and  claims  only  35  hours  for  publicity.  The 
annual  average  pupil  enrollment  is  145 — the 
low  being  60  in  1922,  and  the  high,  202  in 
1940.  The  reports  written  by  Miss  Mead 
through  the  quarter  of  a  century  weigh  ap¬ 
proximately  350  pounds!  On  the  basis  of  8,760 


Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education. 


hours  in  a  year,  Miss  Mead  has  spent  two 
years,  nine  months  (24  hours  a  day)  just  giving 
lessons!  It  took  one  clerk  two  hours  to  pull  the 
records  to  be  weighed,  and  one  stenographer 
and  one  clerk  to  ascertain  the  above  statistics. 

Forty-five  members  of  the  Board’s  per¬ 
sonnel  gave  a  farewell  dinner  party  for  Miss 
Mead  at  West  Hartford  on  the  evening  of 
October  29,  when  she  was  presented  with  a 
wrist  watch  and  a  gift  shower  of  more  than 
two  hundred  letters  and  cards  received  from 
former  and  present  home  pupils.  An  official 
guest  at  the  party  was  Miss  Marian  Feucht- 
wanger,  of  New  Haven,  Board  member  for 
twenty-five  years,  who  felicitated  Miss  Mead 
and  brought  the  greetings  of  Governor  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Baldwin,  Chief  Justice  William  M. 
Maltbie,  and  other  members  of  the  Board. 
There  were  remarks  by  members  of  the  staff, 
musical  numbers,  and  group  singing.  The  en¬ 
tire  program  was  recorded  on  three  double¬ 
sided  records  which  were  presented  to  Miss 
Mead  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies. 

Miss  Mead  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  New 
York,  and  taught  at  the  Arthur  Home,  Sum¬ 
mit,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Trades  Department 
for  the  Blind  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  before 
accepting  employment  with  the  Connecticut 
Board  in  1921.  Her  service  with  the  Board  has 
been  noteworthy  for  the  excellence  of  what 
she  has  accomplished  with  hundreds  of  blind 
people  throughout  the  state,  and  for  the  es¬ 
teem  she  has  established  in  the  public  mind. 
She  is  one  of  the  founder-members  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  and 
a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
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ARMAND 

When  Miss  Jessica  L.  Langworthy  joined 
the  Perkins  Institution  staff  in  1892,  it  is  more 
than  conjecture  that  her  superintendent,  then 
Michael  Anagnos,  did  not  realize  his  great 
wisdom  in  selecting  this  young  Smith  College 
graduate. 

After  her  twenty-six  years  as  teacher  of 
English  and  French,  and  occasionally  of  Latin, 
Dr.  Allen,  her  second  director,  sagaciously  ap¬ 
pointed  her  as  principal. 

In  the  annals  of  our  century-old  school  we 
find  no  evidence  of  greater  fidelity  to  student 
interest  than  Miss  Langworthy  gave  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  She  played  no  favorites,  but 
treated  us  all  as  equals  regardless  of  our  abili¬ 
ties.  Characteristically,  she  often  took  time 
out  after  an  extremely  busy  day  to  read  to  us 
and  develop  thereby  an  interest  in  the  classics. 
This  knowledge  and  love  of  literature  we 
should  not  have  had  otherwise,  because,  in  her 
generation,  braille  texts  were  wanting,  while 
Talking  Books  were  nonexistent.  In  un¬ 
counted  hours  of  extra  tutoring  she  proved 
her  devotion  and  made  smooth  what  was,  at 
best,  a  rough  path  for  us. 

Her  punctilious  manner,  and  her  severe, 
Puritanical  upbringing,  however,  would  not 
allow  her  to  show  that  anyone  or  anything 
impressed  her.  “She  was  one  of  the  most  hard- 
shelled  persons  that  I  have  ever  known,  and  I 
say  hard-shelled  because  it  was  only  a  shell.” 


Armand  Michaud,  teacher  of  French  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  acknowledges  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  his  fellow  alumni  for  their  testimonials: 
Messrs.  B.  Chombeau,  C.  F.  Cotton,  A.  Holmberg,  E.  W. 
Jenkins,  T.  C.  Leutz,  L.  McLaughlin,  P.  Salmon,  and 
A.  Sullivan. 


MICHAUD 

Discipline  in  her  classroom  was  one  of  her 
assets.  My  fellow  alumni  who  express  these 
immediate  opinions,  all  concur  that  beneath 
our  preceptor’s  “hard  shell”  there  wgs  a  soft, 
friendly  heart.  She  met  emergencies  with  rare 
understanding,  saving  situations  by  stepping 
out  of  the  line  a  student  had  been  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  previous  experience.  “She  was 
always  firm,  but  fair.”  “She  expected  a  goodly 
degree  of  discipline — and  she  had  it.” 

Omniscient,  like  Zeus,  ubiquitous  like  a 
Caesar,  often  through  a  sixteen-hour  day  that 
started  with  breakfast  and  ended  with  the 
close  of  play  rehearsal  at  night,  she  admon¬ 
ished,  instructed,  and  exhorted  us.  Spiritually, 
the  epitome  of  her  battle  cry  is  best  summed 
up  by  Horace’s  Carpe  Diem.  Certainly,  we 
seized  the  opportunity,  won  the  day,  and  the 
promise  of  the  future. 

Miss  Langworthy  was  thorough  in  her 
methods  of  instruction.  Men  today  steadily 
approaching  old  age  can  never  forget  the  one 
bit  of  advice  which  she  gave  her  green  Latin¬ 
ists  and  Francophiles  on  practically  the  first 
day:  “Leave  no  unburned  bridges  behind!  Be 
thorough!” 

This  pedagogue  possessed  an  uncanny  fac¬ 
ulty  for  making  lessons  stick,  and  of  handling 
various  types  of  boys.  At  some  she  would 
stamp  her  feet  and  scold.  Others  she  would 
reason  with  in  a  quiet  manner.  She  obtained 
the  desired  result  in  almost  every  case. 

Oh,  those  memorable  sessions  when  she 
sifapped  her  fingers  so  decisively  that  we  all 
knew  she  meant  business!  She  would  add, 
“Gentlemen — I  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
half-hearted  work.  It  will  not  do!” 
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Then,  impelled  both  by  the  scarcity  of 
braille  books  and  by  her  distinctive  pedagogy, 
she  proceeded  with  the  dictation  of  definitions 
which  she  insisted  we  should  memorize.  One 
must  not  only  have  a  general  idea  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  fact  to  be  learned;  one  must  apprehend 
the  very  words  in  which  the  author  couched 
it.  However  debatable  such  a  procedure  may 
be,  it  had  for  us  the  value  of  making  us  digest 
word  groups  and  think  them  over.  It  saved  us 
from  a  too  facile  and  insecure  thumbing  of  the 
material  to  be  assimilated. 

Miss  Langworthy’s  special  subject  was  Eng¬ 
lish.  She  fostered  style  in  composition  and  was 
superb  in  the  creation  of  an  appreciation  of 
literature.  Whenever  she  read  us  a  drama,  a 
novel,  or  an  essay,  the  characters  came  alive. 
Three  masters  she  lived  in  particularly — 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  and  Carlyle.  Their 
many  characters,  passing  through  the  prism 
of  her  mind,  issued  as  vital,  throbbing  realities. 

She  and  our  director  regaled  us  with  outside 
callers  and  entertainers:  lecturers,  musicians, 
elocutionists,  players,  and  even  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Charles  Dickens  Club  of  Boston. 
Little  wonder  that  her  scholars  were  imbued 
with  the  knowledge,  the  love,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  well-seasoned  literature.  Moved  by 
such  noble  drama,  poetry,  and  speeches,  the 
students  of  the  Upper  School  delivered,  in 
jest,  on  the  least  provocation,  parodies,  mock 
eulogies,  denunciations,  and  political  oratory 
from  the  tops  of  the  stout,  concrete  gateposts 
that  stood  before  the  dormitory  gardens. 

More  appreciable  and  significant  develop¬ 
ments  took  place.  Conversation  sported  catch¬ 
words,  quotations,  and  bright  ornaments  of 
speech  memorized  from  great  books  and  at 
play  rehearsals.  Our  fraternity  debates,  the 
theatricals  sponsored  by  other  clubs,  the  per¬ 
sonal  reading  preferences  of  Miss  Lang¬ 
worthy’s  charges,  the  song  recitals,  and  even 
the  choral  programs  in  their  musical  settings 
to  sonnets,  odes,  lyrics,  and  the  Scriptures,  all 
bore  the  seal  of  her  idealistic  and  literary 
standards. 


Morally,  she  was  a  force  to  be  dealt  with. 
Her  sense  of  responsibility,  like  her  wit,  was 
ever  alert.  Her  injunctions  contained  radio¬ 
active  qualities  which  daunted  us. 

Although  she  was  a  Protestant,  at  assembly 
one  day  when  confronted  with  the  insidious 
problem  of  profanity,  she  commended  the 
ideals  of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  Well  did  she 
know  that  the  comparatively  large  Catholic 
enrollment  at  Perkins  Institution  would  ap¬ 
preciate  her  citation.  Grateful  for  her  gracious 
reference,  we  boys  thereafter  kept  strong  lan¬ 
guage  in  check. 

In  our  superiors  there  was  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  adolescent  psychology.  She,  as  principal, 
endorsed  and  morally  supported  the  socially 
constructive  enterprises  of  the  student  clubs 
because  she  valued  the  training  afforded  in 
gentlemanly  decorum,  business  management, 
parliamentary  law,  secretaryship,  and  public 
speaking. 

One  of  the  many  splendid  things  that  Miss 
Langworthy  did,  besides  teaching,  was  the 
directing  of  the  Shakespearean  plays  presented 
each  spring.  With  uncanny  acumen  she  se¬ 
lected  the  all-male  cast.  Next  she  undertook 
the  technical  and  tedious  task  of  transcribing^ 
the  parts  into  braille  around  the  time  of  her 
Christmas  holidays.  Finally,  the  routine  of  in¬ 
numerable  rehearsals  on  long,  winter  nights 
ensued. 

As  our  coach  in  dramatics,  she  was  a  tireless 
worker,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  a 
theatrical  director — including  that  of  being 
mighty  disagreeable  with  us  during  practice! 
Doubtless  because  of  this,  the  performances 
were  so  finished  and  outstanding  that  they 
elicited  high  praise  from  the  Boston  press,  as 
well  as  from  such  an  eminent  authority  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Charleton  Black,  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  keeping  with  her  counsel  that  character 
is  revealed  by  the  way  persons  spend  their 
money,  the  proceeds  of  about  $600  were  given 
to  the  World  War  I  relief  of  the  Red  Cross 
one  year.  Ordinarily  they  went  to  the  support 
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of  the  Perkins  track  team  and  of  the  lending 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind. 

* 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  elucidate 
how  we  benefited  in  one  way  or  another  from 
the  Langworthy  tradition.  Arthur  Sullivan, 
now  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Division 
for  the  Blind,  writes  concerning  our  friend: 
“.  .  .  .  In  addition  to  a  beautiful  memory  of  a 
splendid  woman,  I  have  her  to  thank  for  two 
distinct  contributions  to  my  education  and 
training.  Her  courses  in  literature  inspired  a 
genuine  love  for  the  literary  gems  with  which 
she  filled  our  minds.  Today  I  am  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  in  my  home  are. several  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  of  the  choicest  literature,  which 
I  read  with  real  appreciation  because  she 
taught  me  how  to  appreciate  good  works. 

“Another  contribution  came  through  my 
participation  in  the  plays  which  she  so  ably 
coached,  since  it  gave  me  poise  and  the  ability 
to  speak  extemporaneously  in  public.  For 
many  years  my  work  has  been  of  such  a  nature 
that  I  have  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  public 
speaking  and  lecturing  in  college  courses.  If  I 
have  ability  along  these  lines,  I  owe  it  defi¬ 
nitely  to  Miss  Langworthy.” 

Recently  there  has  emerged  from  school  en¬ 
tertainment  proceeds  and  from  gifts,  the 
Jessica  L.  Langworthy  Theater  Fund.  Estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  opportunity  for  attending 
what  is  best  in  the  Boston  theaters,  it  has 
begun,  and  will  continue,  to  provide  the 
Perkins  pupils  with  an  everglowing  world  of 
fresh  inspiration;  while  as  a  fitting  memorial, 
it  will  rededicate  both  us  alumni  and  our  suc¬ 
cessors  to  our  teacher’s  fine  moral  and  cultural 
predilections. 

Ever  since  the  twenties,  the  Harvard  School 
of  Education  has  sponsored  jointly  with  Per¬ 
kins  a  teacher  training  course  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  In  the  fall  of  1925,  Dr.  Allen,  its 
chief  lecturer,  being  in  need  of  an  assistant, 
asked  our  principal  to  accept  the  transfer  to 
this  department. 

When  I  enrolled  for  the  Harvard  course,  I 
was  the  last,  not  only  of  the  1936  class,  but  of 


the  many  cadet  teachers  Miss  Langworthy  had 
helped  to  prepare.  The  fact  made  itself  evi¬ 
dent  to  me  only  at  the  close  of  the  year  when 
she  announced  her  approaching  retirement.  I 
did  observe  that  she  had  become  more  mellow 
since  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  a  dozen  years 
earlier,  yet  she  was  still  as  efficient  as  ever. 
Even  after  forty-four  years  of  teaching,  she 
gave  her  students  a  lift.  In  this  closing  course 
she  reiterated:  “Do  not  teach  down  to  the 
level  of  the  student.  Keep  your  professional 
standards  high.  Your  pupils  will  grow  only  if 
they  have  something  to  reach  upward  to.” 
With  the  kind  glow  of  her  setting  sun  she 
kindled  in  even  the  greenest  novice  the  torch 
of  professional  confidence  and  zeal  that  we  were 
to  carry  henceforth  wherever  there  was  night. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  retiring,  her 
death  occurred  in  Florida.  Its  abruptness 
shocked  all  who  knew  her;  for,  even  in  her 
final  year  of  service,  she  bore  her  malady  with 
fortitude  and  stoicism. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Fish  reports  in  the  Perkins 
Lantern,  June,  1938:  “. . . .  Miss  Langworthy ’s 
influence  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind  is 
far-reaching  and  of  lasting  value.  To  it  may 
be  traced  pioneer  or  revivified  efforts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  And,  like  a  steady  beam 
from  a  distant  star,  even  though  extinguished, 
it  will  long  continue  to  illumine  the  lives  of 
innumerable  little  ones  of  many  races  and  in 
many  climes,  who  are  yet  to  share  in  its 
beneficence.” 

From  my  impressions  of  her  as  my  teacher, 
principal  and,  finally,  mentor  in  normal  course 
days,  as  well  as  from  recent  correspondence 
with  the  alumni,  may  I  say  that  our  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that,  if  the  character  of  our  bene¬ 
factress  seemed  to  lack  some  of  the  softer  and 
more  graceful  lineaments,  it  was  nevertheless 
“magisterial,  respect-compelling,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  each  of  us  to  the  best  in  effort  and  the 
most  reasoned  procedure  in  thought.” 

“I  saw  her,  always,  as  stern  as  well  as  kind, 
somewhat  inaccessible,  as  well  as  just;  I 
thought  of  her  always  as  a  great  teacher.  A 
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great  teacher  is  often  unorthodox  in  method: 
Miss  Langworthy  was  no  exception.  I  think 
that  rote  memorizing  of  definitions  is  not 
necessarily  helpful  to  a  student;  and  yet, 
under  her  tutelage,  I  believe  I  got  something 
out  of  even  that.  She  was  inclined  to  be  dog¬ 
matic,  as  all  who  knew  her  well  must  honestly 
recognize.  Yet  even  her  dogmatism  seemed 
more  like  sound  doctrine  than  the  mere  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  attitude  of  being  doctrinaire.” 

“While  her  courses  were  thoroughly  con¬ 
structed,  even  to  pointing  out  humor  in  the 
same  place  annually  (and  if  the  student  failed 


to  get  the  point,  he  had  better  not  have  been 
a  student)  we  who  knew  her  best,  honored 
those  courses,  and  remembered  them  the  best 
of  any  taught  at  school.” 

Years  ago,  to  us  boys  groping  tactually  as 
well  as  intellectually  through  the  tortuous  and 
sometimes  obscure  passages  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid, 
this  teacher  predicted  exultantly:  “Here  is  a 
beautiful  and  memorable  line  that  will  come 
back  to  each  of  you  some  day.” 

Today,  it  does.  Foristan  et  haec  olim  memi - 
nisse  juvabit.  “Perchance  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  remember  these  things  hereafter.” 


A  WANDERER  THROUGH  THE  GLORY 

EDWARD  W.  JENKINS 


The  personality  around  whom  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  built  was  a  universal  genius,  musician, 
executive,  student  of  human  nature,  skilled 
artisan  and  designer,  a  wanderer  through  the 
glory  that  is  world  literature.  Titans  such  as 
Da  Vinci  and  Goethe  performed  their  feats  on 
stages  of  great  magnitude;  it  is  given  to  those 
who  do  not  have  a  chance  to  be  world  shakers 
to  operate  in  smaller  theaters  and  there  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves.  But  whether  in  the  large 
or  the  little  sphere,  the  universal  genius  is  a 
prism  through  which  we  see  the  spectrum  of 
world  life.  Mr.  Gardiner,  to  the  blind  whom 
he  knew  and  to  his  seeing  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  was  such  a  prism. 

The  reader  is  on  solid  ground  in  presuppos¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Gardiner  was  fitted  by  natural 


A  grateful  pupil  and  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Edward  W.  Jenkins  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins  in  the  class 
of  1922.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  and  of  the  American  Conservatory, 
Fontainebleau,  France,  and  holds  the  degree  of  Licentiate 
from  Trinity  College,  London.  He  has  been  a  teacher  at 
Perkins  for  many  years. 


endowment  and  adequate  training  for  his  life 
work.  Coming  from  a  musical  family,  he  was 
trained  in  piano,  organ,  and  voice  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  holding 
church  positions  in  downtown  Boston  and 
later  teaching  in  one  of  our  southern  states. 
He  cared  to  sing  most  of  all;  song  was  as  native 
to  him  as  speech,  and  the  music  corridor  at 
Perkins  rang  often  with  some  lyric  or  operatic 
strain. 

At  some  time  in  the  early  1890’s,  the  writer 
does  not  know  when,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos, 
second  director  of  Perkins  Institution,  met 
Mr.  Gardiner  and  was  very  much  impressed 
by  him.  He  invited  him  to  head  the  music  de¬ 
partment  at  Perkins  and  I  believe  that  he  at 
first  declined  to  do  so.  Later,  however,  in 
1895,  Mr.  Gardiner  came  to  Perkins,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Reeves  as  director  of  music. 
Whether  because  Mr.  Anagnos  was  importu¬ 
nate,  or  whether  Mr.  Gardiner  knew  in¬ 
stinctively  that  work  for  the  blind  is  fasci¬ 
nating,  he  came,  at  all  events,  and  made  this 
his  spiritual  home.  Occupying  church  posi-' 
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tions  in  nearby  towns,  taking  his  rightful  part 
in  civic  affairs,  carrying  on  many  activities  and 

J  O  J 

interests  outside  of  Perkins,  he  nevertheless 
felt  the  school  to  be  his  chief  concern,  and 
gave  to  her  and  to  her  students  his  best  in 
life  and  in  thought. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  to  be  the  third  director,  the  school 
maintained  an  orchestra  recruited  from  the 
student  body.  The  students  were  trained  by 
executants  of  national,  if  not  international,  re¬ 
nown;  these  musicians  were  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  founded  in  1881. 

Mr.  Gardiner  took  upon  himself  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  directing  the  orchestra,  and  with  it 
placed  Perkins  on  the  map.  He  took  the  group 
from  town  to  town,  playing  works  of  the 
classic  and  early  romantic  periods,  and  win¬ 
ning  from  the  critics  ungrudging  praise. 

But  Mr.  Gardiner  found  that  the  task  of 
keeping  an  orchestra  going  was  very  difficult. 
It  meant  long  hours  of  work  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  students,  as  it  follows  quite  natur¬ 
ally  that  not  many  can  become  proficient  in 
playing  orchestral  instruments.  The  blind  are 
limited  by  muscular  constriction  and  by  an 
inability  to  imitate  the  poise  and  freedom  of 
their  seeing  brothers. 

What,  then,  could  be  done?  Mr.  Gardiner 
realized  that  singing  is  a  natural  and  easily 
accessible  outlet  for  most  people.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  he  was  ever  willing  to  have  any 
music  performed  with  an  uncritical  facility, 
but  it  points  up  the  philosophy  that  the 
cultivation  of  singing  by  a  large  number  would 
give  Mr.  Gardiner  time  to  inculcate  many 
values  into  his  work;  this  he  invariably  did. 

When  Dr.  Allen  came  to  Perkins  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  helm,  he  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
were  drawn  together  by  a  highminded  and  in¬ 
transigent  will  to  do  the  best  they  could  for 
the  blind.  These  men  saw  eye  to  eye  on  the 
matter  of  forming  a  chorus,  and  so,  because 
of  the  time  taken  to  drill  the  orchestra,  and 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  hours  of  work  did 
not  bring  a  commensurate  return  in  terms  of 


number  of  students  benefited,  the  instru¬ 
mental  organization  was  given  up.  No  doubt 
the  possibility  of  associating  harmonious 
words  and  concordant  sounds  underlay  much 
of  what  these  men  did  in  getting  the  chorus 
going. 

Mr.  Gardiner  based  his  entire  work  with 
the  chorus  on  an  educational  platform  with 
but  few  planks.  Stated  briefly,  his  ideas  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  chorus  should  have  a 
knowledge,  in  terms  of  affairs  in  the  world 
about  them,  of  what  they  were  about  to 
memorize.  Being  a  singer,  and  having  a  warm 
human  appreciation  of  emotion  as  well  as  an 
histrionic  ability  in  expressing  it,  Mr.  Gardi¬ 
ner  knew  that  mumblings  of  the  voice,  or  the 
sounding  of  unmeaning  syllables,  availed 
nothing;  he  laid  it  down  as  a  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  sine  qua  non ,  that  the  emotions  in¬ 
hering  in  a  vivid  text  should  be  experienced 
by  each  and  every  singer.  And  so  Elijah  cried 
to  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  challenged  them 
to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven;  so  that 
prophet  later  felt  discouragement  because  the 
hosts  of  evil  had  thrown  down  the  altars  of 
the  Lord  and  had  slain  His  prophets  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  So  the  bitterness  of  Hia¬ 
watha  at  the  loss  of  his  beloved  was  borne  in 
upon  the  members  of  the  chorus;  so  the  parts 
of  the  text  became  vibrant,  whether  the  story 
of  Elijah  or  of  Hiawatha.  It  is  singular  that 
both  these  literary  figures  wrere  lonely  spirits. 
But  their  tragic  moments  were  grand  in  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  view,  never  steeped  in  synthetic 
pathos  or  banal  sentimentality. 

A  second  tenet  of  his  credo,  well  nigh  as 
important  as  the  first,  was  that  the  students 
should  memorize  their  music  by  methods  of 
touch  reading  and  not  by  rote.  Much  work 
had  been  done  by  rote  before  Mr.  Gardiner 
came  to  Perkins,  and  the  method  of  playing 
or  singing  a  passage  over  and  over  seemed  to 
him  to  be  unsound  as  an  educational  device. 
So  braille  music  was  used  in  the  memorization 
work  of  the  chorus,  and,  of  course,  as  a  means 
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of  memorizing  music  for  piano,  organ,  or 
other  instrument.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  after  the  score  was  learned  from 
the  braille  notation,  this  was  discarded,  and 
the  music  was  sung  from  memory. 

Another  maxim  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  philoso¬ 
phy  was  that  the  students  should  comport 
themselves  with  becoming  dignity  and  self- 
possession.  The  chorus  was  a  kind  of  labora¬ 
tory  for  discipline  in  social  values,  but  the 
individual  student  came  ever  under  his  prac¬ 
ticed  eye.  The  stance  must  be  good;  the 
clothes  must  be  neat  in  every  way;  the  counte¬ 
nance  must  look  alive,  and  must  forego,  dur¬ 
ing  rehearsals  at  least,  the  vacuous  grin.  It  was 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  highest  ideal  that  a  complete 
boy  or  girl  should  occupy  every  seat  in  the 
chorus;  each  should  be  furnished  unto  every 
good  work,  and  should  bear  out,  in  seemly  de¬ 
portment  and  faultless  appearance,  a  habitude 
of  personal  dignity  and  worth.  Mr.  Gardiner 
expected  of  every  intelligent  blind  student 
that  he  carry  himself  well,  that  he  quit  him¬ 
self  like  a  man  and  be  strong.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  last  beau  ideal, 
or  any  of  his  cherished  excellences,  was 
pounded  into  the  pupils  in  an  austere  fashion. 
Chorus  rehearsals  were  not  Spartan  proving 
grounds  of  character,  were  not  rigorous  spir¬ 
itual  disciplines:  rather,  they  were  times  of 
refreshment,  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  largesse. 
The  counsel  was  given  graciously,  the  rebuke 
semi-humorously;  no  one  was  hurt,  or  even 
piqued. 

The  implementing  of  so  fundamental  a 
platform  on  a  basis  of  good-will  carried  the 
chorus  far.  The  organization  went  out  and 
sang  itself  into  the  hearts  of  Boston.  The  con-  . 
certs  at  Christmas  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  were  festivals;  there  was  a  geniality  in 
the  purveying  of  even  the  most  solemn 
music — a  kind  of  representative  artistry 
which,  while  one  knew  what  was  being  sung 
and  knew  its  import,  was  nevertheless  not 
over-serious. 

To  speak  of  the  chorus,  to  speak  of  Mr. 


Gardiner’s  witticisms,  at  great  length  would 
far  and  away  exhaust  the  resources  of  this 
little  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  great 
carry-over  value  of  the  organization  is  felt 
far  and  wide  throughout  New  England.  Many 
are  the  letters  of  former  Perkins  students  who 
praise  the  chorus  to  the  skies  for  what  it  did 
for  them  as  individuals.  Many  are  the  lives  to 
which  it  gave  lustre,  many  the  hearts  into 
which  it  brought  a  song. 

As  an  executive,  a  department  head,  Mr. 
Gardiner  carried  out  his  multifarious  duties 
with  efficiency  and  an  air  of  composure.  His 
appointments  with  students  and  teachers  were 
businesslike  and  at  the  same  time  graciously 
dispatched.  Beneath  the  mechanics  of  run¬ 
ning  the  music  department  lay  a  fund  of 
poetic  imagination  which  showed  itself  in  the 
writing  of  numerous  lengthy  memoranda — 
memorabilia,  one  may  justly  call  them,  be¬ 
cause  what  was  said  was  so  significant  and  apt. 
Dr.  Allen  has  pointed  out  some  of  these  memo¬ 
randa  to  me;  they  concern  policies  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  policies  of  past  times,  the  work  or 
problems  of  individual  students,  and  perhaps 
just  pure  fantasy  now  and  then — a  chat  via 
the  typewriter.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  encouraged 
to  run  his  department  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
this  he  always  did.  There  was  a  rugged  poetry 
about  even  his  efficiency,  a  homely — perhaps 
homespun  is  the  word — forthrightness  about 
whatever  he  did. 

When  the  school  moved  over  to  Water- 
town,  Mr.  Gardiner  asked  for,  and  received, 
a  splendid  stage  in  Dwight  Hall.  This  stage  ac¬ 
commodates  the  large  chorus,  soloists,  and  the 
ample  concert  grand  which  now  grace  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year.  Miss  Jessica  Langworthy,  of 
vivid  memory,  availed  herself  of  the  stage  in 
training  students  to  perform  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  to  admiring  audiences  and  prais¬ 
ing  critics;  The  Perkins  chorus  and  the  school's 
Shakespearean  performances  stand  as  twia 
lights  in  the  cultural  advancement  of  the  blind 
of  New  England.  The  stage,  desired  and  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  made  these  possible. 
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Was  he  prescient,  or  did  he  build  even  better 
than  he  immediately  knew?  It  matters  little; 
what  does  matter  is  that  the  twin  cultural  in¬ 
fluences  of  drama  and  song  are  the  values 
which  have  made  Perkins  great. 

Mr.  Gardiner’s  work  in  building  up  a 
library  of  braille  music  cannot  be  praised 
enough.  To  say  that  the  sun  is  bright  and  that 
its  rays  are  beneficent  is  to  utter  a  truism;  the 
like  is  the  case  when  we  give  voice  to  the 
platitude  that  Mr.  Gardiner  built  a  braille 
library.  For  some  reason,  at  least  as  affecting 
me,  it  seems  that  a  library  of  braille  music  has 
been  ever  with  us.  Yet  to  say  the  above  is  not 
to  disparage  in  any  way  the  excellent  work 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  did  in  giving  us  this 
mammoth  collection,  nor  does  it  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  splendid  work  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Hartwell,  in  bringing  worthwhile  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  library. 

One  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  heroes,  perhaps  his 
greatest  idol,  was  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt’s  vigorous  language  and  his  big  stic\ 
seem  to  have  branded  Edwin  Gardiner  with 
ineradicable  markings.  Somehow,  too,  I  al¬ 
ways  think  of  John  Bunyan  when  I  recall  the 
vigor,  the  imagery,  the  pith  of  Mr.  Gardi¬ 
ner’s  language.  His  locutions  were  household 
words  at  school:  “Don’t  sit  there  like  a  bump 
on  a  log.”  “Don’t  be  a  cipher;  amount  to 
something.”  “Come,  wake  up,  Adonis;  there’s 
work  to  do.” 

There  are  so  many  other  aspects  of  the  man 
that  a  brief  mention  of  them  without  partic¬ 
ularizing  must  suffice.  He  was  an  artisan:  he 
did  much  work  about  his  own  home  and  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  He  was  a  sportsman:  he 
enjoyed  fishing;  he  liked  the  woodsy  aspect 
of  life;  he  relished  long  walks.  He  was  a  student 
of  human  nature;  he  knew  his  boys  and  girls — - 
knew  their  promise,  their  difficulties,  their 
shortcomings,  their  failures,  their  triumphs. 
He  was  a  shrewd  political  analyst;  his  dinner- 
table  conversations,  perhaps  monologues,  con¬ 
cerned  national  and  world  affairs  and  he 
brought  to  whatever  he  discussed  a  ready 


grasp  and  a  discerning  judgment  of  situations. 

In  March,  1933,  this  variegated  tapestry  of 
life  we  called  Mr.  Gardiner  was  taken  from 
us.  The  chorus  sang,  at  his  funeral,  lines  from 
“The  Eternal  Goodness",  by  Whittier,  com¬ 
mitting  the  soul  of  its  first  director  to  a  haven 
from  which  he  cannot  drift, 

“Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 

The  letters  and  documents  which  poured 
into  the  school  following  Mr.  Gardiner’s  pass¬ 
ing  are  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  many  facets 
of  one  of  the  Perkins  diamonds.  Mr.  Gardiner 
gave  himself  to  his  students  and  to  his  work 
con  amore:  he  gave  to  the  life  around  him  a 
color  and  an  individuality  which  saved  it  from 
the  curse  of  platitude;  he  gave  to  his  friends 
and  students  a  splendid  example  of  a  way  of 
life.  Never  tolerant  of  sham  or  faking,  he 
moved  uncompromisingly  onward  to  whatever 
he  wished  to  do,  and  he  did  so  very  much  of 
what  he  desired  to  do. 


HOME  TEACHERS  FORM 
WESTERN  CONFERENCE 

On  October  24  to  26,  1946,  workers  for  the 
blind  from  eight  states  assembled  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  organized  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind. 
Under  the  temporary  chairmanship  of  Mur¬ 
ray  B.  Allen,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  23 
resolutions  passed,  and  round  table  discussions 
were  held  on  several  subjects.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  August  27-30,  1947,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Officers  elected  were:  president,  Mrs. 
Juliet  Bindt,  of  California;  vice-president, 
Harrison  Kinney,  of  Idaho;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Tessie  Jones,  of  Utah;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Carl  E.  Smith,  of  Oregon 
(sighted  supervisor  of  home  teachers  as  well  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Oregon  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind);  treasurer,  Miss  Uldine 
Gartin,  of  Idaho* 


THE  DULUTH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 

OF  BLINDNESS 


Duluth,  Minnesota,  a  city  of  approximately 
100,000  population,  has  an  active,  well-organ¬ 
ized  group  working  for  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  conservation  of  vision.  It  calls  itself 
The  Duluth  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Started  in  November,  1941,  its  nucleus  of 
officers  and  committee  chairmen  can  count  on 
the  interest  and  support  of  150  interested 
laymen  and  such  professional  workers  as 
teachers,  school  and  public  health  nurses,  wel¬ 
fare  workers  and  safety  engineers. 

Its  major  accomplishments  were  two  insti¬ 
tutes  to  alert  the  public  to  preventable  blind¬ 
ness.  At  the  sessions  of  the  second  institute, 
held  September  25,  October  2  and  October  9, 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  William  A.  O’Brien, 
director  of  post  graduate  medical  education 
and  professor  of  public  health  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  who  spoke  on  “Your  Eyes” ; 
Dr.  Archie  Olson,  Duluth  ophthalmologist, 
whose  topic  was  “Safeguarding  Your  Eyes”; 
and  Dr.  A.  G.  Athens,  Duluth,  who  spoke  on 
“Visual  Problems  of  the  Classroom”.  Other 
speakers  were  Alvin  Stolin,  superintendent  of 
Duluth  schools,  and  Miss  Olive  Prine,  super¬ 
visor  of  special  classes.  Several  hundred  per¬ 
sons  registered  for  these  sessions.  The  first 
institute  was  held  in  April,  1943. 

The  group  has  an  active  speakers’  bureau 
with  15  speakers  listed.  They  gave  over  30 
talks  before  Parent-Teachers  Associations  and 
such  women’s  groups  as  the  Linnaea  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Club.  Many  requests  for  speakers 
are  before  the  bureau. 

The  Society  owns  a  film  which  it  will  pre¬ 
sent  before  school  audiences  this  year  and  it 
shows  many  exhibits  in  downtown  windows 
and  at  such  special  events  as  the  regional  con¬ 
ference  of  social  workers,  safety  meetings, 


etc.  It  observed  state  conservation  of  vision 
week,  March  25,  1946,  with  a  varied  program, 
the  climax  of  which  was  a  luncheon  at  which 
92  persons  were  present,  addressed  by  an 
ophthalmologist  recently  returned  from  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  navy. 

Miss  Bertha  Hanford 


EYE-BANK  ANNOUNCES 
AWARDS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Eye-Bank 
for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  at  its  latest  meet¬ 
ing,  made  the  following  awards  and  appoint¬ 
ments:  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Katzin,  of  New  York,* 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Laboratory  for 
Ophthalmic  Research  of  the  Eye-Bank;  Dr. 
Frank  Constantine  has  been  granted  a  fellow¬ 
ship  to  enable  him  to  pursue  studies  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  corneal  vascularization;  Dr.  Arnold 
Forest,  of  the  Army  Institute  of  Pathology, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  granted  a  fellow¬ 
ship  for  training  in  Ophthalmic  Pathology, 
with  special  emphasis  on  corneal  pathology;  and 
Dr.  Milo  H.  Fritz,  of  New  York,  has  been 
granted  a  fellowship  to  enable  him  to  continue 
studies  in  vitreous  replacement  and  vitreous 
transplants. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
BLIND  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  a  National 
Conference  on  the  Blind  Pre-School  Child  to 
be  held  from  March  13th  through  March  15th 
in  New  York  City.  Announcements  of  the 
program  and  other  details  will  be  published 
in  the  next  issue  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  will  receive 
further  information. 
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WRITING  LARGE  AND  SMALL  NUMBERS  IN  BRAILLE 

EDWARD  J.  WATERHOUSE 


Mathematicians  long  ago  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  writing  large  and  small  numbers  in  a 
compact  form.  In  braille,  we  have  symbols 
which  permit  an  exact  transcription  of  the 
mathematical  symbols,  but  it  is  so  cumber¬ 
some  that  it  is  not  practical  to  use  it  to  any 
great  extent.  Some  algebra  pupils  at  Perkins 
Institution  are  using  two  special  symbols  in 
connection  with  their  study  of  logarithms, 
that  perhaps  merit  a  wider  usage. 

'  Example  of  large  number:  Four  billion, 
written  in  full  figures  is  4,000,000,000  which 
occupies  14  braille  cells.  In  mathematical  sym¬ 
bols  this  may  be  reduced  to  4  x  io9,  which  can 
be  transcribed  in  8  braille  cells  by  use  of  the 
numerical  index  sign.  This  is  still  rather 
clumsy,  especially  if  a  series  of  large  numbers 
are  involved.  The  Perkins  pupils  use  the 
“opening  quotation”  symbol  to  stand  for 
“multiplied  by  ten  to  the  power  of  positive 
number”,  as  follows.  Four  billion  becomes 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  This  occupies  only  four  cells. 

% 

Example  of  small  number:  A  similar  device 
leads  to  an  even  greater  saving  of  space.  Seven 
millionths,  in  print,  .000007  occupies  eight 
cells.  In  mathematical  symbols  this  is  written 
7  x  io-6  which  occupies  nine  braille  cells  by 
use  of  the  numerical  index  sign.  The  Perkins 
pupils  use  “closing  quotation”  symbol  to  stand 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  has  been  a  teacher  at  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  now  also 
associated  with  the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 


for  “multiplied  by  ten  to  the  power  of 
negative  number”,  as  follows.  Seven  millionths 

•  •  •  #  *  •  •  • 

becomes  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  This  also  occupies 

•  •  *»•••« 

four  cells. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  adopt  these  sym¬ 
bols,  or  some  similar  ones  in  textbooks  on 
mathematics  and  science,  and  perhaps  else¬ 
where.  At  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  we  are  reluctant  to  use  new 
symbols,  even  though  their  use  is  carefully 
explained,  until  we  have  inquired  if  they  are 
acceptable  to  other  interested  persons.  Per¬ 
haps  some  other  method  of  writing  these  num¬ 
bers  is  already  in  use  elsewhere.  Readers  of  the 
Outloo\for  the  Blind  are  invited  to  send  their 
comments  to  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


NEW  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ISSUED 

The  Public  Administration  Service,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago,  37,  has  just  issued  a 
27'page  bibliography  of  material  published 
between  1940  and  1945  having  to  do  with  all 
phases  of  the  employment,  rehabilitation,  and 
adjustment  of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  This 
bibliography,  which  has  been  compiled  by 
Paul  S.  Burhnam,  assistant  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology,  and  associate  director  of  the  Student 
Appointment  Bureau  of  Yale  University,  is 
designated  as  Publication  No.  97,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Public  Administration 
Service  for  the  price  of  fi.oo.  . 
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THE  SYRACUSE  BLIND  IN  THEIR  COMMUNITY 

NERINE  COFFIN 


The  Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  born  during  the  closing  days  of 
World  War  I.  It  began  its  life  as  a  tiny  work¬ 
shop  where  three  blind  men  were  employed 
caning  chairs.  We  have  been  struggling  con¬ 
stantly  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  blind  of 
Onondaga  County.  This  has  meant  finding 
new  work  opportunities  both  in  our  workshop 
and  in  private  industry,  as  well  as  increasing 
our  staff.  Through  the  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  all  of  our  community  re¬ 
sources,  we  have  met  with  some  success,  both 
in  this,  and  in  extending  more  complete  social 
services  to  the  ever-increasing  register  of  the 
blind. 

When  it  was  obvious  that  one  person  could 
not  properly  discharge  the  executive  duties  of 
our  agency  and  fulfill  the  service  of  social 
worker  for  the  400  blind  of  this  county,  a 
social  worker,  who  is  also  a  home  teacher,  was 
employed.  From  a  little  shop  employing  three 
people  we  have  grown  to  an  organization  of 
four  shops  employing  25  full-  and  part-time 
workers,  with  three  supervisors.  From  1943  to 
1946  our  sales  increased  300  per  cent.  Our 
yearly  sales  for  1945  reached  the  grand  total 
of  $50,000.  With  such  an  expansion  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  office  staff,  so  that 
now  we  have  an  executive  secretary,  a  secre¬ 
tary,  a  bookkeeper,  and  a  receptionist.  We 
have  three  other  maintenance  personnel  and 
a  large  corps  of  volunteer  workers. 


Miss  Nerine  Coffin  is  a  Social  Worker  at  the  Syracuse 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 


The  war  years  brought  many  work  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  our  blind  and  we  labored  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  take  every  advantage  of  them.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  manpower  shortage  we  were  able 
to  obtain  simple  assembly  jobs  from  local  in¬ 
dustries.  Through  these  projects  we  employed 
as  many  as  ten  more  blind  people.  Their  in¬ 
come,  in  most  cases,  was  sufficient  for  their 
self-support.  Sixteen  blind  were  employed  in 
local  industrial  plants  during  these  years. 
Many  of  them  were  trained  for  employment 
in  our  workshop.  Owing  to  war  conditions,  we 
were  called  upon  to  supply  goods  previously 
obtained  through  commercial  sources,  such  as 
diapers  and  diaper  bags,  fender  covers  for  in¬ 
dustrial  laundries,  and  thousands  of  work 
aprons  made  for  the  specific  needs  of  industrial 
workers.  Up  to  the  present,  this  work  is  still 
coming  to  us,  and  sometimes  a  new  job  is 
added  to  our  list,  such  as  hemming  colored 
handkerchiefs  which  are  used  for  washing- 
machine  demonstrations. 

During  wartime,  the  demand  for  all  articles 
made  in  our  sewing  room  and  for  chair  caning 
was  almost  unlimited,  due  to  the  shortage  of 
civilian  goods.  Our  problem  then  became  one 
of  obtaining  raw  materials,  and  in  this  we 
were  successful.  All  of  these  factors  substan¬ 
tially  increased  the  earning  power  of  the  blind 
workers.  In  surveying  these  past  years,  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  every  blind  person 
who  was  able  to  work  and  wanted  to,  had 
work  suited  to  his  skills,  and  became  self- 
supporting. 

Working  conditions  in  the  shops  have  been 
improved.  All  shops  are  now  located  on  the 
ground  floor  to  make  it  easier  for  the  workers 
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to  reach  their  work  stations  and  to  eliminate 
the  fire  hazard  of  having  blind  and  crippled 
people  on  a  second  floor  without  adequate 
exits.  The  workers  now  have  hospitalization 
insurance,  and  one  week’s  sick  leave  with  pay, 
to  help  alleviate  the  financial  loss  occasioned 
by  illness.  They  also  have  a  two-week  vacation 
with  pay  so  they  may  have  rest  and  relaxation 
without  financial  worry. 

As  a  result  of  our  sales  program,  we  have 
extended  our  sales  to  all  the  small  towns  of 
the  county,  to  many  large  industrial  plants, 
and  large  food  markets,  and  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  monthly  sales  in  one  of  the  leading 
department  stores,  as  well  as  in  our  own  gift 
shop.  This  expanded  sales  program  has  served 
a  threefold  purpose:  (i)  increased  our  yearly 
sales;  (2)  made  our  articles  available  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  had  never  known  of  them; 
(3)  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  people 
the  work  of  our  agency  in  a  most  effective  way. 

Most  of  this  improved  program  is  per¬ 
manent,  but  the  changes  in  work  schedules  are 
subject  to  further  new  arrangements,  for  we 
recognize  that  industries  supplying  us  with 
assembly  jobs  are  likely  to  withdraw  them  at 
any  time  because  of  changing  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  This  means  that  we  must  be  ever  alert 
for  new  projects  and  new  opportunities  in 
private  industry. 

Through  our  enlarged  staff,  we  are  able  to 
bring  services  immediately  to  all  ages;  to  all 
those  in  varying  physical,  mental,  and  emo¬ 
tional  states;  to  those  trained  or  untrained  in 
manual  skills  or  professions;  and  to  give  co¬ 
operation  to  any  other  agency  for  civilian 
blind,  and  blind  veterans.  The  significance  of 
our  services  to  blind  clients,  as  well  as  to  the 
community,  can  best  be  shown  by  these  facts: 
At  the  present  time  there  are  12  blind  people 
employed  in  industry,  and  20  in  our  work¬ 
shops,  all  of  whom  are  self-supporting,  and 
who  probably  would  not  have  work  but  for 
our  services.  We  have  four  blind  people  in  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  one  blind  dictaphone  operator,  all 
of  whom  have  been  helped  in  varying  degrees 


by  this  agency.  There  are  several  other  blind 
in  this  county  who  are  self-supporting  through 
their  own  efforts,  but  who  also  have  been  given 
a  lift  by  us.  We  are  facing  a  future  of  hard 
work  in  order  to  hold  the  gains  we  have 
already  made  and  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
the  blind  in  the  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions. 


GOVERNOR’S  COMMITTEE  IN 
NEBRASKA 

In  October  1946,  Governor  Dwight  Gris¬ 
wold  of  Nebraska  appointed  the  Governors’ 
Committee  for  the  Blind,  to  make  a  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  blind  people  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  determine  their  number  as  accurately 
as  possible,  and  suggest  legislation  which  might 
be  helpful  to  them. 

Personnel  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  are 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Horne,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Lincoln  Community  Chest,  Chairman; 
Mr.  Claude  Crandell,  President,  Nebraska 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  Mrs. 
Arnot  Folsom,  President,  Delta  Gamma 
Alumnae  Association;  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Hanna, 
President,  Federated  Women’s  Clubs;  Mr. 
Ben  Hayenga,  Executive  Secretary,  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Society  of  Lincoln;  Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Bertha  Stokke,  Vice-President,  Lincoln 
Braille  Club;  Mr.  Jack  Swager,  President, 
Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind;  Mr.  Donald 
Swaim,  District  Governor,  Lions  Clubs;  Mrs. 
Edna  Uhe,  President,  Nebraska  Professional 
and  Business  Women’s  Club. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Director  of  Social 
Research,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Tom  G.  Rathbone,  Assistant 
Regional  Representative,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  have  been  asked  to  serve  as 
consultants  to  the  Committee. 

Subcommittees  on  Census  of  the  Blind  and 
on  Case  Study  are  working  actively. 
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FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS 


Newspapers  across  the  country  carried  the 
story  of  the  fire  which,  on  November  23,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  twelve-room  home  of  Helen 
Keller,  near  Westport,  Connecticut.  The 
house,  which  was  closed  for  the  winter  when 
Miss  Keller  went  abroad  to  visit  the  war- 
blinded  people  of  Europe,  was  built  in  1939, 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  contained  many  val¬ 
uable  items  in  the  way  of  furnishings.  To  date, 
the  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  determined. 
At  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  Miss  Keller’s 
exact  whereabouts  was  not  known.  She  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  on  October  20,  and  has  been 
spending  much  of  her  time  visiting  military 
hospitals  in  England  and  France.  One  of  the 
high  points  of  her  stay  in  England  was  a  long 
audience  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace. 

According  to  an  item  in  the  Lansing  (Mich¬ 
igan)  State  Journal ,  dated  November  27,  the 
Lansing  Lions  Club  has  endorsed  a  plan  for 
the  presentation  of  a  motion  picture  which 
will  depict  the  benefits  employers  in  industry 
may  derive  from  the  hiring  of  properly  trained 
blind  persons.  The  project  originated  with  the 
Services  to  the  Blind  Division  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare. 

The  Reporter ,  of  Diagonal,  Iowa,  carried,  on 
November  21,  a  story  about  Talking  Books, 
illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  Edna  Ferber 
reading  from  her  autobiography,  A  Peculiar 
Treasure. 

Blind  persons  throughout  the  nation  may 
now  obtain  safety  training  in  the  Red  Cross 
Accident  Prevention  Courses  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  sightless,  according  to  a  notice 


which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  News ,  on  Nov¬ 
ember  19.  “Initiated  by  Franklin  Dean,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Winnetka,  Illinois,” 
says  the  item,  “the  course  offers  training  for 
the  sightless  who  face  many  dangers  peculiar 
to  their  handicap.  Utilizing  new  textbooks  on 
accident  prevention,  it  is  available,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  sightless  person  applying  for 
training  through  the  Hadley  School.  “Pub¬ 
lished  in  braille,  in  two  volumes,  the  books  are 
filled  with  safety  techniques  specially  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  blind.” 


ST.  DUNSTANERS’  TRADES  OR 
PROFESSIONS 

In  the  September  St.  Dunstan  s  Review ,  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  writes  as  follows:  . 

“The  other  day,  during  a  period  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  I  found  myself  counting  up  the  number 
of  different  gainful  occupations  or  serious 
careers  undertaken  by  St.  Dunstaners  of  both 
wars.  Without  reference  to  any  records,  I 
counted  forty-five.  Doctor;  masseur;  osteo¬ 
path;  parson;  solicitor;  barrister;  director  of 
companies;  poultry  farmer;  boot-repairer; 
joiner;  handicrafts;  public  affairs;  shopkeeper; 
merchant;  secretary;  labour  officer;  actor; 
welfare  officer;  author;  journalist;  newspaper 
proprietor;  telephonist;  social  service;  research 
chemist;  research  worker;  upholsterer;  sales¬ 
man;  insurance;  blind  welfare;  schoolmaster; 
lecturer;  lecturer  in  law;  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  bookmaker;'  fisherman;  chartered  ac¬ 
countant;  transport  executive;  surveyor;  dog- 
breeder;  baker;  missionary;  singer;  boarding¬ 
house  keeper;  engineering;  farmer  and  horse- 
breeder.” 
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NECROLOGY 


Cobrun  S.  Broun,  formerly  supervisor  of 
Employment  of  the  Blind  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1946,  in  his  home  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Broun  brings 
a  very  real  sense  of  loss  to  his  friends,  many  of 
whom  are  former  fellow  workers.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  retired  from  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  work  for  the  blind  on  June  10,  1942, 
his  name  continued  to  be  thought  of  and  he 
was  quoted  whenever  problems  concerning 
the  blind  were  discussed. 

For  many  years  prior  to  his  blindness  Mr. 
Broun  had  been  a  successful  business  man. 
When,  in  adult  life,  he  lost  his  sight  he  was 
able  under  a  completely  different  and  difficult 
set  of  circumstances  to  rebuild  his  life.  He 
brought  to  his  work  in  the  fielcf  of  placement 
for  the  blind  a  rare  combination  of  practical 


business  ability  and  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  limitations  of  blindness.  He  had  also 
the  necessary  qualities  for  success  in  handling 
people — a  kind,  genial  understanding,  and 
warm  personality.  He  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  good  fellowship  and  kindliness 
as  well  as  for  his  wise  advice  and  counsel. 

He  served  the  field  in  many  capacities.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  a  member 
of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  was  liaison  officer 
between  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Seeing  Eye,  Morristowm, 
New  Jersey.  He  participated  in  many  com¬ 
mittee  activities  and  gave  his  time  generously 
and  tirelessly  both  to  client  and  fellow  worker. 

In  1943,  Mr.  Broun  was  awarded  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service 
to  the  Blind  at  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  Convention  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  This  was  a  richly  deserved  and 
well-earned  reward  for  thirteen  years  of  out¬ 
standing  work  in  formulating  and  developing 
progressive  steps  in  placement  and  vocational 
guidance  for  the  blind. 

Although  he  retired  formally  in  June,  1942, 
he  did  not  actually  enjoy  many  months  of  re¬ 
tirement  in  his  beloved  home  State  of  Virginia 
before  he  was  drafted  back  into  the  field.  He 
returned  as  director  of  placement  for  the 
Virginia  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  This 
was  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  War,  and 
Mr.  Broun  served  in  this  capacity  until  Aug¬ 
ust,  1945,  when  he  again  withdrew  from  active 
work. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  pleasure  that  his 
friends  learned  of  his  marriage  at  this  time  to 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Virginia  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Broun  and  his  wife 
left  Virginia  and  had  made  their  home  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  where  Mrs.  Broun  held  a 
position  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  Virginia,  Wednesday,  November  27. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

.  ,  $ 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  Medal  for  1946  has  been  awarded  to 
Alfred  Detroy  Brooks,  who  received  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  last  spring  from  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Social  Work. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Langston 
University  in  Oklahoma,  is  now  employed  on 
the  staff  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 

The  Captain  Brown  Medal  is  given  each 
year  to  the  Foundation  Scholarship  student 
whose  work  shows  the  greatest  intellectual  ac¬ 
complishment. 

The  award  was  established  in  January,  1929, 
by  M.  C.  Migel,  formerly  President  of  the 
Foundation  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  in  memory  of  Captain  Charles  W. 
Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  an  early  trustee  of  the 
Foundation. 

During  the  Fall  of  1946,  the  Foundation 
has  rendered  consulting  field  service  to  state 
agencies  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  to  privately  sup¬ 
ported  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland, 
Elyria  and  Columbus,  Ohio  and  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  awarded  scholarships  for  the  year  1946-47 
to  the  following  students:  Anne  Armstrong, 
Virginia;  Esther  Bacon,  Colorado;  Samuel 
Beamesderfer,  Pennsylvania;  George  Bitner, 
Pennsylvania;  Ruth  Bolz,  New  York;  Donald 
Crawford,  Utah;  Edwin  Edmonds,  Texas; 
Leonard  Ferreri,  New  York;  Lilia  Gonzalez, 
Mexico;  Fuller  Hale,  Missouri;  Jodie  Jackson, 
Florida;  Gunther  Land,  New  York;  Robert 
Logan,  Pennsylvania;  Alice  Terrien,  Massa¬ 


chusetts;  Mary  Palmer  Till,  South  Dakota; 
Raymond  Wuenschel,  New  York. 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  was  won  by  Doris  M.  Carr,  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  Foundation  scholarships  are  given  each 
year  to  blind  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  chosen  vocations  by  at¬ 
tendance  at  professional  schools  or  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  Foundation 
scholarship  a  candidate  must  meet  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions: 

a.  He  must  be  not  over  35  years  of  age. 

b.  His  visual  acuity  must  not  exceed  20/200 
in  the  better  eye  with  properly  fitted 
glasses. 

Among  the  other  factors  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  awards  are:  Academic  record,  finan¬ 
cial  need,  character,  personality,  and  practi¬ 
cability  of  vocational  objective. 

Students  are  advised  to  make  application 
for  scholarship  assistance  to  the  state  agency 
which  provides  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind,  as  well  as  to  the  Foundation.  A 
Foundation  grant  will  be  made  only  if  the 
state  funds  for  which  the  student  is  eligible  are 
insufficient  to  meet  his  needs. 

Scholarships  may  be  used  for  study  at  any 
recognized  college  or  university,  or  at  any 
approved  technical  or  professional  school,  but 
may  not  be  used  for  study  with  private 
teachers. 

Awards  are  made  by  the  Foundation’s 
Scholarship  Committee,  the  members  of 
which  are  representative  workers  for  the  blind. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  in  June  for  tenure 
during  the  following  academic  year.  The 
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maximum  grant  is  $300.  Scholarships  may  be 
renewed  upon  evidence  of  the  holder’s  con¬ 
tinued  need  and  satisfactory  achievement. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  reach 
the  Foundation  office  not  later  than  the  first 
of  April  preceding  the  academic  year  for 
which  the  grant  is  desired. 

Application  blanks  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Address:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  St.,  New  York,  11,  N.  Y. 

A  Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  Inter - 
est  to  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Helga 
Lende,  Librarian  of  the  Foundation  and  lists 
107  publications  relating  to  the  blind,  69  in 
braille,  27  in  inkprint,  6  in  New  York  Point, 
2  in  Moon  Type,  and  3  on  Talking  Book 
records. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  three 
talking  magazines  listed,  two  are  recordings 
of  Magazines  well  known  to  sighted  readers, 
the  Reader's  Digest  and  Ellery  Queen  s  Mys¬ 
tery  Magazine.  The  Reader’s  Digest  is  also 
published  monthly  in  braille,  and  distributed 
free.  The  pamphlet  is  available  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  $.35 
per  copy. 

BLOOMINGTON  CONFERENCE 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  held  its  first 
“Institute  in  Techniques  in  Counseling  the 
Blind”  from  October  14  till  October  18  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  Sixty-five  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  three  state  agencies  for  the  blind  at¬ 
tended  the  conference,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  E.  B.  Porter,  training  specialist, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  T.  G. 
Rathbone,  assistant  regional  representative  for 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  with 
the  co-operation  of  three  representatives  sent 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


During  the  five  days  of  discussion,  subjects 
treated  were:  “Psychological  Aspects  of 
Blindness,”  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  di¬ 
rector  of  educational  research  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  “Techniques  of 
Dealing  with  Adjustment  Problems  of  the 
Blind,”  by  Joseph  Clunk,  chief,  Section  for 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
and  Miss  Ethel  Heeren,  social  consultant. 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
“Traveling  and  Orientation  Problems  of  the 
Blind,”  by  Warren  Bledsoe,  editor  of  Outlook 
for  the  Blind;  “Psychological  Testing  of  the 
Blind,”  by  Dr.  Salvatore  DiMichael,  psycho¬ 
logist,  Advisement,  Training  and  Placement 
Section,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
“Special  Privileges  and  Devices  Available  to 
the  Blind”  and  “Techniques  of  Vocational 
Counseling,”  by  Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  direc¬ 
tor  of  services  for  the  war-blinded  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  “Voca¬ 
tional  Schools,”  by  Adrian  Scheltes,  regional 
supervisor  of  Training  and  Placement  for  the 
Blind  in  Chicago;  and  “A  Challenge  to  De¬ 
velop  an  Adequate  Rehabilitation  Program 
for  the  Blind,”  by  T.  G.  Rathbone. 

Members  of  the  faculty  stated,  “The  purpose 
of  the  course  was  to  give  to  personnel  a  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  of  psychological  aspects  of 
blindness  and  practical  ways  and  means  of 
working  with  their  clients. 

“Exploratory  in  nature,  the  institute  was 
the  first  one  in  which  national  public  and 
private  organizations  worked  with  a  state 
agency  to  improve  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  blind  clients.” 

It  was  further  stated,  “There  was  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  participants  with  regard  to  the 
wide  scope  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  which 
extends  into  personal,  social  and  economic 
spheres  of  the  individual’s  life. 

“The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
were  encouraged  with  this  first  effort  of  all 
persons  connected  with  their  new  venture.” 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Gadgetizing.  Only  once  has  the  Technical 
Research  Department  been  accused  of  over- 
gadgetizing.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  has  come 
from  one  well-wisher  that  the  very  term  “gad¬ 
get”  be  dropped  from  the  books.  In  this  issue, 
however,  certain  items  are  announced  which 
are  dangerously  close  to  the  gadget  level,  even 
though,  in  each  case,  a  definite  need  is  met. 
The  response  to  these  articles  has  been  little 
short  of  overwhelming.  A  very  substantial 
part  of  the  time  of  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Technical  Research  Department  is  conse¬ 
quently  taken  up  with  letter-writing.  As  a 
consequence,  the  announcements  for  this 
month  are  mostly  of  articles  which  were  sim¬ 
ply  shopped  for.  If  they  seem  gadgety,  criti¬ 
cism  is  in  order — the  more  obstreperous,  the 
better. 

S/V  Sovabeads.  “S/V  Sovabead,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  reads,  “is  a  chemically  inert  solid 
siliceous  material  in  the  form  of  small  beads.” 
Their  function  is  to  absorb  moisture.  At  80 
per  cent  relative  humidity,  they  are  capable 
of  absorbing  approximately  39  per  cent  of 
their  weight.  Not  only  that,  but  they  can  be 
reconditioned  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  for 
an  hour  at  about  400 0  Fahrenheit.  A  handful 
in  a  loose  bag  can  be  placed  in  the  tool  box  to 
keep  tools  from  rusting.  A  bag  of  the  beads  in 
the  cookie  jar  will  keep  the  cookies  crisp.  A 
few  of  the  beads  in  the  salt  shaker  will  keep 
the  salt  free-flowing.  The  beads  are  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  sold 
by  the  pound  at  50^,  postpaid. 

Flipnife.  Some  effort  has  been  spent  on 
locating  a  pocket  knife  which  has  sufficiently 
desirable  features.  The  knife  which  has  been 


selected  is  the  “Flipnife,”  which  has  just  been 
put  out  by  the  Lektrolite  Corporation.  The 
handle  is  gold  plated.  Closed,  the  knife  meas¬ 
ures  2 -Y\  inches  by  %  inch  by  inch.  A  ring 
is  provided  at  one  end  for  attaching  the  knife 
to  a  watch  chain.  This  ring,  which  is  on  a 
plane  with  the  flat  side  of  the  handle,  is  pulled 
out  to  release  the  blade.  With  a  flip  of  the 
hand,  the  blade  is  thrown  open.  The  ring  is 
then  pushed  in  to  lock  the  knife  blade  in  the 
open  position.  So  locked,  it  cannot  accident¬ 
ally  be  closed  should  the  operator  hold  it  in 
the  wrong  direction.  To  close  the  knife,  the 
ring  is  pulled  out,  and  the  blade  is  thrown 
back  by  another  flip,  after  which  the  ring  is 
pushed  in  again,  locking  the  knife  shut.  The 
blade  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  finest  steel. 
Weight  is  only  ounce.  Postpaid,  $1.65. 

Magnagrip.  The  R.  E.  Phelon  Company  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  just  announced 
a  very  handy  device  for  the  kitchen  or  work¬ 
shop.  It  is  a  magnetized  rectangle  of  steel,  nine 
inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  %  inches 
thick,  finished  in  white  enamel.  Screwed  to  the 
wall,  it  becomes  a  tool  or  knife  holder.  Even 
fairly  heavy  pliers  are  gripped  firmly.  Any 
tool  or  utensil  which  is  made  of  steel  may  be 
kept  readily  accessible  by  hanging  it  on  the 
Magnagrip.  In  the  workshop  it  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  handy,  since  it  eliminates  the  need 
for  special  tool  clips.  Postpaid,  $2.25. 

Brad  Sets.  Mr.  Henry  Schober,  who  designed 
our  cast  aluminum  rulers  and  the  wood  mark¬ 
ing  gauge,  has  come  forth  with  another  handy 
tool,  a  Brad  Set,  manufactured  by  the  Well¬ 
man  Products  Company.  This  has  a  wooden 
handle  and  a  metal  holder  for  the  brads.  The 
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holder  slides  back  on  the  magnetized  steel 
pushing  element.  A  brad  is  simply  dropped  in¬ 
to  the  opening  in  the  holder,  and  is  kept  in 
place  by  the  magnetism.  Without  much  effort, 
it  is  possible  to  drive  the  brad  into  wood  with 
only  the  pressure  of  the  hands.  For  installing 
moldings,  etc.,  this  tool  is  extremely  handy.  It 
also  works  well  with  escutcheon  pins  which 
are  used  as  braille  dots  on  wooden  objects. 
Postpaid,  Si. 40. 

Clinical  Thermometer.  The  Western  Elec¬ 
trical  Instrument  Corporation,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Technical  Research  Department, 
has  been  experimenting  with  a  thermometer 
which  might  have  some  value  for  taking  body 
temperatures.  It  follows  the  design  of  the 
Laboratorv  Thermometers  already  an- 
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nounced,  and  has  a  range  of  from  25  to  125  de¬ 
grees.  It  will  not,  obviously,  correspond  in  ac- 
curacv  to  the  dass-mercurv  clinical  thermom- 

J  O  J 

eters.  Indeed,  its  guaranteed  accuracy  does  not 
exceed  a  half  degree.  There  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  so  many  requests  for  a  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  model  will 
be  better  than  nothing.  Postpaid,  $3.65. 

Vestpok.  The  Ward  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  advertising  a  new  type  of  razor 
which  has  some  very  interesting  features.  It 
requires  no  water,  no  lather,  no  electricity, 
and  no  mirror.  The  manufacturer  claims  only 
that  it  serves  as  a  “clean  up'5  razor,  since  it 
will  not  remove  long  whiskers.  However,  the 
editor  of  this*  column  has  been  using  nothing 
else  since  obtaining  a  sample.  The  Vestpok  is 
slightly  smaller  than  a  cigarette  lighter  and 
may,  as  the  name  implies,  be  carried  comfort¬ 
ably  in  a  vest  pocket.  Opened,  it  presents  a 
perforated  cylinder  which  is  revolved  over  a 
double-edged  blade  by  friction  with  the  skin. 
Blades  last  for  as  many  as  ten  shaves.  They  are 
easily  replaced  with  the  use  of  a  ten  cent  piece 
employed  as  a  screwdriver.  This  is  not  an  item 
The  Technical  Research  Department  is  pre¬ 
pared  yet  to  recommend,  since  there  are  so 


many  differences  among  those  who  must 
shave.  Some  people  have  found  it  painful, 
although  it  may  be  that  they  had  not  per¬ 
fected  the  proper  technique.  Others  complain 
that  it  is  slow,  and  it  is  definitely  slower  than 
more  orthodox  razors.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
these  days  when  fountain  pens  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  write  under  water,  here  is  a  razor 
which  can  be  used  while  walking  in  the  park 
or  riding  on  a  street  car.  If  further  study  ap¬ 
pears  to  justify  it,  attempts  will  be  made  to 
secure  the  razor  at  a  discount.  It  sells  on  the 
open  market  for  $3.00.  One  point  is  already 
clear:  this  razor  cannot  cut  or  scrape  the  skin. 

Student  Aids.  Each  year  a  great  number  of 
college  students  have  prepared  for  their  use  in 
school  special  study  material.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  this  material  is  usually  discarded. 
Often  the  students  would  like  to  pass  such 
material  on  to  other  students,  but  have  no 
ready  means  of  doing  so.  In  many  cases,  the 
colleges  themselves  cooperate  by  constructing 
special  models  of  biological,  chemical,  phy¬ 
sical  or  other  study  material.  The  Technical 
Research  Department  would  like,  over  a 
period  of  time,  to  compile  a  listing  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  in  order  that  loans  could  be  arranged. 
At  the  present  time,  various  students  are  being 
helped  in  this  way.  The  existence  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  frequently  means  the  difference  between 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  blind  student  for 
specialized  courses  of  study.  It  will  be  more 
than  welcome  if  students  or  graduates  who 
have  anything  to  offer  in  this  direction  will 
send  in  lists. 

Labor  Relations.  Reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  success  of  a  blind  executive  in 
England  as  Labor  Relations  Manager  for  a 
large  factory.  Few  positions  offer  as  rich  an 
opportunity  for  properly  equipped  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  although  no  reports  have  come  through  of 
any  one  working  in  that  specific  field  in 
America.  Reports  on  the  subject  would  be 
useful. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Edited  by  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary -General 


The  Awards  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  now 
considering  candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Me¬ 
morial  Award,  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
biennial  meeting  in  June,  1947. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  “Who  is 
eligible  for  this  award?”  The  Committee  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  any  blind  or  seeing 
worker  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  or 
any  volunteer  worker  whose  work  and  efforts 
have  done  much  to  advance  the  work  and 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  blind,  is  eligible 
to  receive  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Medal. 

The  Committee  is  limited  in  selecting 
names  for  this  award  and  therefore  is  calling 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  would  appreciate  their 
assistance  in  submitting  names  of  candidates 
for  this  award. 

In  doing  so,  the  Committee  hopes  that 
when  a  name  is  submitted  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  person  will  be  included  in  order 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  make  a  proper 
selection  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee, 
Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Room  827,  50  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


BLINDED  VETERAN  RUNS 
DAIRY  FARM 

H.  R.  Smith,  a  veteran  blinded  in  the  Solo¬ 
mons,  has  started  a  dairy  farm  at  Tacoma, 
Washington.  He  does  all  his  own  milking,  and 
his  woodshed  is  filled  with  several  cords  of 
wood.  He  harvested  a  large  crop  of  peas  which 


were  planted  and  tended  by  him.  His  hay 
crop  for  the  winter  is  in.  In  addition,  he  pre¬ 
pares  all  of  his  own  meals,  keeps  his  bachelor 
home  tidy,  and  is  known  among  his  friends  as 
an  excellent  cook. 

When  seasonal  work  has  been  too  heavy  for 
one  man,  Mr.  Smith,  like  his  neighbors,  has 
hired  help  by  the  day.  The  only  regular  assist¬ 
ance  which  he  receives  in  running  his  place 
consists  of  a  weekly  visit  by  his  mother  who 
checks  the  food  supplies  in  his  kitchen,  does 
the  shopping  for  him  and  the  other  little  de¬ 
tails  that  any  mother  would  do  for  a  son  who 
is  living  alone. 


NOTICE 

At  the  recent  convention  of  The  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  a  committee 
consisting  of  Miss  Curran,  Miss  Wood,  and 
Mr.  Evans  was  appointed  to  draft  new  by¬ 
laws  for  the  organization.  Those  having  sug¬ 
gestions  are  urged  to  write  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Walter  E.  Evans,  908  Third 
St.  Juniata,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINE  RESULMES 
PUBLICATION 

v 

For  the  first  time  since  June  1940  the  braille 
magazine  in  French,  Et  La  Lwniere  Put ,  finds 
its  blind  readers  in  France  and  other  European 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Publication  was  resumed  with  Vol¬ 
ume  Number  38,  at  the  Paris  office  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
which  now  carries  on  the  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press. 
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A  copy  of  Amendment  No.  1225  to  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products  establishing 
new  prices  on  mailing  bags,  nib-link,  rubber 
mats,  and  cocoa  mats  has  been  sent  to  all  shops 
quabfied  to  make  these  items.  A  copy  of 
Amendment  No.  1223  which  replaced  /\mend- 
ment  No.  1215  because  the  original  amend¬ 
ment  had  the  wrong  elfective  date,  has  also 
been  sent  to  shops  qualified  to  make  rugs,  mop 
handles,  wet  mops,  and  deck  swabs. 

Shops  which  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
Amendment  No.  3,  issued  July  26,  1945,  to 
Federal  Specification  DDD-P-351  for  pillow¬ 
cases,  are  asked  to  notify  the  N.I.B.  office, 
which  will  be  glad  to  supply  one.  This  amend¬ 
ment  lists  a  table  of  the  new  sizes  of  pillow¬ 
cases  being  used  by  the  government.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  are  ten  types  of  different 
sizes.  Eight  of  these  are  on  the  Schedule  of 
Blind-made  Products.  For  the  present,  types 
I  and  II  have  been  omitted  because  they  call 
for  38^-width  material  and  this  is  not  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time.  Also,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  ordering  these  sizes.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  a  one-inch  (approximate) 
hem  is  required  on  all  sizes  of  pillowcases  that 
are  listed  on  the  Schedule. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  samples  from  the  H.  Weiner  &  Sons 
Company,  of  1"  belts  with  a  western-type 
buckle  and  tongue.  This  is  something  a  little 
different  from  what  N.I.B.  has  ever  had  be¬ 
fore  and  workshops  which  are  interested  in 
obtaining  a  sample  of  this  belt,  at  the  price  of 
.41  cents  per  kit,  are  asked  to  write  directly 
to  the  Ft.  Weiner  &  Sons,  Company,  15 
Frankfort  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  send  a  sample.  They  are 


also  working  on  the  same  type  belt  in  a 
size  which,  promises  to  be  quite  attractive  for 
sportswear  for  slacks,  for  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  Some  of  the  shops  are  already  purchasing 
belts  from  this  organization. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  been 
informed  by  the  War  Assets  Corporation  that 
the  various  Army  centers,  camps,  quarter¬ 
master  supply  depots  and  ports,  all  maintain 
a  salvage  officer,  who  has  the  authority  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  items  which  they  do  not  need,  to  non¬ 
profit,  charitable  agencies,  either  without 
charge  as  not  usable,  or  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Each  section  of  the  Army,  namely,  Army 
Transport  Command,  the  Air  Corps,  and  the 
Army  itself,  has  its  own  individual  centers  for 
such  disposition.  Workshops  which  feel  they 
can  use  any  of  these  items  should  get  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  salvage  officer  and  ask  him  if  he 
will  submit,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  the 
items  to  be  disposed  of. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  /.  Library  of  Congress-Division  of 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind;  has  been  changed 
to  Library  of  Congress-Division  for  the  Blind. 

Page  60.  Missouri  Commission  for  the  blind; 
new  listing:  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  Division  of  Welfare,  102  State  Capi¬ 
tol  Building,  Jefferson  City;  Proctor  N.  Car¬ 
ter,  director;  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  chief,  Bureau 
for  the  Blind. 

Page  81.  The  State  Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind 
and  Orphans;  Mrs.  T.  O.  Grissom,  superin¬ 
tendent,  succeeding  J.  M.  Tyler. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Inspection  trip  of  VA  Supervisor  for  the  Blind — 
Gerald  E.  Wise,  supervisor  of  training  for  the 
blinded  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  Special  Rehabilitation  Procedures 
Division,  Central  Office  of  Veterans  Administration, 
has  recently  completed  an  inspection  trip  to  branch 
and  regional  offices  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
seminars.  Subjects  discussed  were  general  procedures 
in  rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  relationships  with  cqmunity  resources 
for  the  blind. 

Seminars  included  training  officers  and  vocational 
advisers  of  regional  offices,  branch  office  chiefs  of 
Education  and  Training,  Advisement  and  Guidance, 
and  Training  Facilities,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
Social  Service.  Mr.  Wise  visited  Branch  i  (The  New 
England  States),  Branch  8  (Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky),  Branch  9  (Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas),  Branch  10  (Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Texas),  Branch  n  (Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon),  and  Branch  12  (California,  Arizona 
and  Nevada) . 

Mr.  Wise,  who  is  the  ranking  specialist  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness  in  the  Veterans  Administration, 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  on  June  1st, 
1946,  replacing  Mr.  William  E.  Bartram.  A  native 
of  Ohio  and  graduate  of  Ohio  State,  Mr.  Wise  has 
had  fifteen  years  experience  in  work  with  the  blind, 
first  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  was 
field  representative  and  later  at  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  where  he  was  placement 
agent. 

In  his  present  position  he  is  responsible  for  voca¬ 
tional  advisement,  training  and  placement  of  all 
veterans  handicapped  by  reason  of  blindness  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  services  from  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Education  Department  under  exist¬ 
ing  Federal  laws. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The  Ala¬ 
bama  Institute  has  engaged  Miss  Lucille  Beavers, 
now  studying  at  Overbrook,  as  a  home  teacher  for 


the  blind,  to  begin  work  next  summer.  She  will 
travel  over  Alabama  training  adult  blind  persons  in 
home  tasks  and  occupations.  A  supervisor  of  vending 
stands  is  being  added  to  the  staff  to  aid  twenty-four 
stands  already  operated  by  the  blind,  and  to  develop 
new  enterprises.  A  placement  officer  will  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  aid  in  locating  industrial  opportunities  for 
the  blind,  and  to  train  people  for  such  openings.  The 
Institute  already  has  an  active  training  program  for 
men  and  women  in  operation  on  the  campus  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service — At  a  recent 
Board  meeting,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  honored  Mrs.  A.  L.  Marks,  chairman  of  the  1946 
Week  for  the  Blind,  for  her  leadership  in  making 
it  the  most  successful  in  its  thirty-two  years  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Mrs.  Marks’  associate,  Mrs.  William  T.  Hanson, 
has  accepted  the  chairmanship  for  the  1947  Week 
for  the  Blind,  which  will  open  next  spring.  The 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  is  one  of  three 
organizations  for  the  blind  which  share  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  this  undertaking. 

The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.) — This  Guild  founded  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  E.  Molloy,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  its  headquarters  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1946,  at  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn  2, 
New  York.  According  to  Miss  Louise  A.  Hamrah, 
director  of  General  Social  Service:  “In  general,  the 
purpose  is  to  contact  Catholic  blind  persons  in 
Queens,  Nassau,  Suffolk,  and  Kings  Counties,  to 
render  assistance  as  needed.  The  Social  Service.  De¬ 
partment  has  been  established  to  advance  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  general  welfare  by  having  them  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  offered  by  The  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind.  Plans- are  under  way  to  assist 
clients  spiritually,  medically,  socially,  educationally, 
and  recreationally.  Guide  and  volunteer  services  are 
being  developed.” 

Elyria  Center  for  the  Sightless — Mrs.  Beulah  Wil- 
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liams,  executive  secretary  of  the  Center  for  the 
Sightless  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  resigned. 

This  organization  grew  out  of  a  W.P.A.  project 
for  the  blind  which  provided  classes  and  a  recreation 
center  under  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
in  charge  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  some  leading 
citizens  of  Loraine  County  to  organize  the  Center. 
A  program  of  recreation,  sheltered  employment  and 
miscellaneous  services  for  the  blind  has  been  carried 
on,  and  a  boarding  group  for  blind  girls  working 
in  war  plants,  has  been  organized. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Junerose  Bader, 
of  San  Diego,  California,  will  join  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind  faculty  in  January,  1947,  replacing  Mrs. 
Walter  Fye,  elementary  sight-saving  instructor,  who 
has  resigned. 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Dela¬ 
ware  County  Branch) — An  Interstate  Blind  Bowling 
League  was  formed  in  October  comprising  the  fol¬ 
lowing  teams:  Berks  County  Branch,  Reading;  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Branch,  Chester;  Lehigh  County 
Branch,  Allentown;  Northampton  County  Branch, 
Bethlehem;  Philadelphia  Lighthouse  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  and  The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Wilmington.  The  League’s  schedule 
consists  of  twenty  matches,  and  the  various  teams 
travel  and  play  on  the  home  alleys  as  well  as  those 
away  from  home.  All  participants  are  either  blind, 
or  partially  sighted.  A  banquet  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  with  well-known  sports  authorities 
present.  There  will  be  prize  money,  and  a  suitable 
trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the  winning  team,  which 
will  keep  it  until  it  is  won  by  some  other  team. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  fi,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of .  . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  BLINDNESS 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


The  term  “blindness”  in  common  usage 
includes  not  only  total  absence  of  vision  but 
all  degrees  of  visual  defect  so  severe  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  one  from  carrying  on  the  ordinary  activi¬ 
ties  of  life  for  which  sight  is  essential.  The 
following  definition  of  blindness  in  ophthal- 
mological  terms  is  the  one  most  widely  ac¬ 
cepted:  “Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses; 
or  central  visual  acuity  of  more  than  20/200 
if  there  is  a  field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral 
field  has  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an 
angular  distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees.” 
In  Warren’s  Dictionary  of  Psychology  blindness 
is  defined  as  “A  generic  term  denoting  in¬ 
ability  to  see,  whether  the  cause  of  the  abnor- 


The  above  article,  which  was  written  for  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Psychology ,  Philosophical  Library,  is  reprinted 
in  order  to  bring  OUTLOOK  readers  an  authoritative 
statement  of  basic  psychological  principles  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  is  the  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


mality  be  peripheral,  central,  or  intermediate.” 

Neither  of  these  definitions  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  factor  of  age  at  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness,  which  is  of  great  importance  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  since  a  person 
who  becomes  blind  later  in  life  is  able  to  make 
use  of  his  visual  memory.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  blindness  occurring  before  five  years  of 
age  deprives  the  individual  gradually  of  useful 
visual  memory,  although  no  experimental 
study  has  been  conducted  to  support  this 
assumption. 

Any  discussion  of  the  psychological  effects 
of  blindness  must  take  into  consideration  (a) 
degree  of  sight  and  (b)  age  at  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness.  The  full  extent  of  the  restrictions  result¬ 
ing  from  the  visual  handicap  may  be  felt  only 
by  individuals  who  have  been  totally  blind 
from  birth  or  who  became  blind  at  such  an 
early  age  that  they  have  no  workable  visual 
imagery.  The  amount  of  sight  and  the  age  at 
onset  of  blindness,  however,  are  not  the  only 
factors  that  cause  differences  in  the  extent  to 
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which  the  handicap  affects  the  individual.  In¬ 
telligence,  environment,  education,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  inclination  to  certain  psychological  types 
of  imagery  and  learning  are  some  of  the  other 
factors  which  determine  the  usefulness  of 
vision  in  each  individual  case. 

Blindness  restricts  the  individual  in  three 
basic  ways: 

(i)  Restriction  in  the  range  and  variety  of 
concepts.  Totally  blind  individuals  must  build 
up  their  conception  of  the  world  by  the  use  of 
the  remaining  senses.  In  doing  this  they  must 
rely  almost  exclusively  upon  tactual  and  audi¬ 
tory  perceptions  and  kinesthetic  experiences. 
Although  hearing  gives  certain  clues  in  regard 
to  distance  and  direction  it  does  not  convey 
any  concrete  idea  of  objects  as  such.  Percep¬ 
tion  of  space  (space  broadly  interpreted  as  in¬ 
cluding  everything  extending  into  three 
dimensions,  involving  form,  size,  position,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  direction)  can  be  achieved  by 
touch,  in  which  kinesthetic  sensations  play  a 
more  or  less  important  role.  Tactual  percep¬ 
tion,  however,  has  distinct  limitations  because 
of  its  inherent  necessity  for  direct  contact  with 
the  object  to  be  observed.  Certain  objects  are 
inaccessible  for  direct  contact,  as  for  instance 
the  sun,  or  clouds;  other  objects  are  so  large 
that  they  cannot  be  tactually  observed  in  toto, 
as  mountains  or  lakes;  others  are  so  small, 
tender,  or  fragile  that  they  cannot  be  touched, 
e.g.,  some  animals  or  flowers.  Objects  in  mo¬ 
tion,  live  objects,  and  objects  under  certain 
conditions,  such  as  burning  or  cooking,  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  observation  by  touch 
partly  because  they  change  their  shapes  and 
positions  and  partly  because  of  the  danger  in¬ 
volved  in  direct  contact.  It  must  also  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  sense  of  sight  permits  much 
more  perceptual  activity  than  the  sense  of 
touch  because  the  eyes  are  almost  constantly 
open  to  stimulation  from  the  outer  world 
while  touch  needs  to  be  actively  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  impressions. 

Unlike  space  perception,  color  perception, 
which  results  from  stimulation  of  the  retina, 


is  solely  a  visual  function.  Therefore,  totally 
blind  persons  cannot  perceive  color  at  all, 
although  they  acquire  substitutive  ideas  for 
colors  through  sensory,  verbal,  or  emotional 
associations.  The  idea  of  the  color  bine ,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  be  determined  by  the  association 
“blue  sky.”  Thus  all  or  some  of  the  different 
sensations  and  emotions  caused  by  fine 
weather  may  build  up  substitutive  ideas  of  the 
color  bine.  These  ideas  not  only  have  value 
subjectively  as  components  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual’s  world  of  imagery  but  also  enable  him 
to  communicate  with  the  seeing  in  common 
terms,  though  not  on  the  basis  of  common 
experiences. 

These  limitations  in  the  perceptual  field 
cannot  but  result  in  a  restriction  in  the  range 
and  variety  of  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  blind 
individuals. 

(2)  Restriction  in  the  ability  to  get  about. 
This  restriction  implies  a  twofold  handicap  in 
that  it  limits  the  blind  person  in  his  locomo¬ 
tion  and  also  makes  him  dependent  upon  the 
assistance  of  others,  thus  affecting  his  social 
relationships  and  attitudes  in  varying  ways  and 
degrees.  A  blind  person  cannot  get  about  by 
himself  nearly  so  much  as  a  seeing  person  can 
in  order  to  change  his  surroundings  and  secure 
opportunities  for  observation  and  activity. 
Therefore,  besides  being  limited  in  the  percep¬ 
tual  field,  blind  individuals  from  infancy  on 
are  exposed  to  a  reduced  number  and  variety 
of  experiences.  The  restriction  in  the  ability  to 
get  about  must  be  recognized  as  exerting  great 
influence  on  the  over-all  development  of  the 
blind  child.  He  needs  to  be  supplied  with  ex¬ 
periences  and  opportunities  for  activity  which 
most  other  children  meet  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  development. 

When  the  individual  grows  out  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  sheltered  life  of  the  home  or  the 
institution  and  is  confronted  with  the  task  of 
social  and  economic  adjustment  to  the  world 
of  the  seeing  this  restriction  carries  new  impli¬ 
cations.  In  the  extreme  case,  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  not  only  may  take  help  in  getting  about 
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for  granted  but  may  expect  to  be  helped  along 
all  lines.  He  has  fallen  back  to  a  level  of  pro¬ 
tection  which  is  characteristic  of  infancy  and 
will  develop  beyond  it  only  if  his  self-confi¬ 
dence  is  built  up  and  if  he  accepts  his  handicap 
in  its  real  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
blind  person  may  resent  and  even  revolt 
against  being  aided  in  many  of  the  activities 
which  he  knows  seeing  persons  can  pursue  in¬ 
dependently  of  others.  Either  of  these  atti¬ 
tudes — if  it  persists  as  a  disturbing  influence — 
indicates  a  lack  of  adjustment  and  has  its 
deeper  cause  in  the  non-acceptance  of  the 
handicap.  Although  the  reactions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  blind  individuals  do  not  follow  these 
extreme  patterns,  restrictions  in  the  ability  to 
get  about  are  unquestionably  cause  for  feelings 
of  deprivation  and  frustration. 

(3)  Restriction  in  the  control  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Among  the  human  senses  sight  is  the 
one  sense  which  overcomes  distance  and  gives 
at  the  same  time  details  and  relationships  of 
form,  size,  and  position.  This  “object  quality” 
of  visual  experiences  permits  a  contact  with 
and  a  control  of  the  environment  far  greater 
than  that  achieved  by  all  the  other  senses.  Lack 
of  sight  causes  detachment  from  the  physical, 
and  to  a  less  degree  from  the  social,  world.  A 
blind  person,  for  instance,  cannot  become  in¬ 
formed  about  his  situation  within  the  en¬ 
vironment  by  any  rapid  process  as  seeing  per¬ 
sons  can  by  just  glancing  around.  The  clues 
which  he  might  get  through  hearing  and 
through  touch  observations  within  his  reach 
give  him  only  very  little  that  could  assist  him 
in  controlling  his  environment  and  himself  in 
relation  to  it.-  This  detachment  affects  the 
blind  individual  in  different  ways  during  his 
development.  The  blind  infant,  for  instance, 
does  not  reach  out  or  crawl  towards  objects,  as 
a  seeing  child  does,  because  nothing  entices 
him  to  do  so,  unless  he  is  made  aware  of  these 
objects  by  other  sensory  impressions.  Actions 
of  daily  life,  such  as  eating  a  meal,  which  are 
simple  for  the  seeing,  assume  different  propor¬ 
tions  when  they  are  not  controlled  by  sight. 


Also,  the  blind  individual  from  infancy  on 
cannot  acquire  behavior  patterns  on  the  basis 
of  visual  imitation.  In  social  situations  he  can¬ 
not  become  informed  about  the  required  be¬ 
havior  as  seeing  people  can  simply  by  watch¬ 
ing  others.  This  makes  conforming  with  the 
group  from  childhood  on  a  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  The  isolating  effect  of  this  detach¬ 
ment  restricts  the  blind  individual  in  his  con¬ 
trol  of  the  environment  and  results  in  in¬ 
creased  feelings  of  insecurity  and  in  a  state  of 
higher  nervous  tension. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  three  basic  re¬ 
strictions  discussed  affect  the  lives  of  blind 
individuals  can  at  the  present  be  answered 
only  in  a  rather  general  way  because  we  are 
lacking  in  scientific  studies  which  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  make  any  statements  on  the  basis  of 
actual  case  research.  It  can  be  said,  however, 
that  the  basic  limitations  radiate  into  the  per¬ 
sonal,  social,  and  economic  spheres  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  life  and,  since  these  spheres  vary  in 
depth,  extension,  and  development  from  indi¬ 
vidual  to  individual,  the  limitations  caused  by 
blindness  have  a  different  effect  in  each  case. 

In  dealing  with  the  effects  of  blindness  on 
the  perceptual  level  we  must  recognize  that 
the  experiences  of  the  blind,  although  different 
from  those  of  the  seeing,  have  the  same  sub¬ 
jective  value  for  them  and  contribute  to  just 
as  complete  and  satisfactory  an  individual 
conception  of  the  world  as  that  of  other  per¬ 
sons. 

‘The  perceptual  restrictions,  however,  give 
rise  to  verbalism  and  mav  cause  certain  be- 
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havior  forms  known  as  “blindisms."  Verba¬ 
lism  is  caused  by  the  comparative  paucity  of 
first-hand  experiences  which  frequently  forces 
blind  children  to  use  mere  words  without  an 
understanding  of  their  real  meaning.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  verbalism  is  unavoidable  and 
socially  necessary  but  educational  methods 
should  be  directed  towards  concrete  expe¬ 
riences  in  order  to  give  real  meaning  to  as 
many  words  as  possible.  Blindisms  are  a  result 
of  lack  of  stimulation  from  the  external  world 
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which  furthers  the  child’s  concentration  on  the 
self  and  encourages  the  exercise  of  self-stimu¬ 
lation.  Blind  children  resort  to  such  activities 
as  shaking  the  head  rapidly,  or  swaying  the 
body  back  and  forth.  These  blindisms  usually 
disappear  in  the  course  of  a  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  if  sufficient  stimulation  is  provided. 

The  effects  of  blindness  also  tend  to  drive 
the  blind  individual  into  a  world  of  unreality 
and  phantasy  in  which  he  may  find  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  real  or  supposed  failures.  This  may 
be  the  case  particularly  when  the  individual 
meets  with  difficulties  in  his  social  adjustment, 
such  as  rejection  by  parents,  playmates,  or  a 
prospective  employer. 

Psychological  problems  of  blindness  re¬ 
ceived  consideration  in  the  early  period  of 
scientific  psychology.  William  James  as  well  as 
Wilhelm  Wundt  discuss  in  their  standard 
works  the  problem  of  spatial  perception  by 
the  blind.  The  first  systematic  study  dealing 
with  psychological  problems  of  blindness  as 
such  dates  back  to  the  experimental  laboratory 
of  Wundt  where  Theodor  Heller  conducted 
investigations  which  he  reported  in  his  Studien 
zur  Blindenpsychologie  (1895).  Since  then,  psy¬ 
chological  research  in  the  field  of  the  blind  has 
dealt  mainlv  with  problems  of  sensory  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  blind  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  seeing,  with  the  ability  to  perceive  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  with  the  measurement  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Only  recently — and  mainly  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  social-work  efforts — has  the  study  of 
personality  problems  of  the  blind  received 
attention. 

Numerous  discrimination  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  with  blind  subjects  proving 
that  in  general  they  have  no  greater  sensory 
acuity  than  other  individuals.  These  experi¬ 
ments  tested  discrimination  of  pressures  and  of 
weights,  sensitivity  to  temperature  changes, 
ability  to  localize  sounds,  etc.  The  superior 
achievement  in  the  practical  use  of  the  re¬ 
maining  senses  that  blind  persons  may  show  is 
the  result  of  attention  and  increased  use.  Ex¬ 
periments  on  the  memory  of  blind  children — 
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rote  memory,  recall,  and  logical  memory — 
also  do  not  reveal  any  superiority  in  the  blind. 
All  these  investigations  have  contributed  to 
disprove  any  assumption  of  innate  or  auto¬ 
matic  “sensory  compensation.” 

There  are  two  problems  in  the  field  of  sen¬ 
sory  perception  of  the  blind  which  have  been 
widely  investigated:  the  tactual  perception  of 
space  and  the  ability  to  perceive  obstacles. 
Theories  disputing  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  conception  of  space  by  touch  have  been  set 
forth  as  well  as  theories  analyzing  the  different 
ways  in  which  blind  individuals  acquire  tactual 
knowledge  of  space  and  of  spatial  qualities  of 
objects.  There  is  now  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  tactual  space  of  the  blind  is 
different  from  the  visual  space  of  the  seeing. 
Two  types  of  tactual  perception  by  the  hands 
have  been  differentiated  for  the  purpose  of 
psychological  analysis.  Enveloping  touch,  by 
which  small  objects  are  enfolded  with  one 
hand  or  with  both  hands,  is  called  “synthetic” 
because  the  object  is  perceived  as  a  whole 
simultaneously.  The  second  type  of  tactual 
perception  is  applied  to  larger  objects  which 
extend  beyond  the  limited  embrace  of  one  or 
both  of  the  hands.  In  this  the  moving  hands 
follow  the  shape  of  the  object  and,  if  it  is  large, 
the  arms  and  the  whole  body  may  actively 
participate.  This  kind  of  touch  perception  is 
called  “analytic”  because  it  gives  successive 
impressions  of  parts  of  the  objects.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  these  successive  perceptions  lead 
to  a  unified  idea  of  the  object  as  a  whole  has 
not  yet  been  conclusively  answered.  Mental 
processes  of  tactual  space  contraction  and 
tactual  space  expansion  and  the  formation  of 
spatial  “Gestalten”  are  given  as  explanations  by 
various  theories.  The  importance  of  sensations 
of  movement  in  the  tactual  perception  of 
space  is  stressed  by  all  investigators  of  this 
problem. 

In  the  task  of  orienting  himself  and  finding 
his  way  in  familiar  or  in  unfamiliar  surround¬ 
ings  the  blind  person  makes  use  of  practically 
all  his  senses:  his  sense  of  hearing  is  constantly 
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active  in  observing  all  kinds  of  sounds,  includ¬ 
ing  echoes;  he  interprets  odors  which  come 
from  many  sources;  he  notices  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  air  currents;  his  feet  feel  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground;  he  observes  distances  in 
terms  of  time,  through  movement,  and 
through  sound — in  fact  any  clue  that  he  can 
obtain  is  interpreted  for  the  purpose  of 
orientation. 

The  perception  and  avoidance  of  obstacles 
by  the  blind  is  a  long-standing  topic  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  research.  Some  investigators  have 
explained  this  “obstacle  sense”  as  depending 
upon  auditory,  temperature,  or  pressure  sensa¬ 
tions,  or  upon  a  combination  of  these,  usually 
with  the  supposition  that  increased  sensitivity 
in  one  or  more  of  these  sensory  fields  is  a  basic 
factor.  Others  have  suggested  much  more 
complicated  explanations.  It  was  found  that 
not  all  blind  persons  possess  the  ability  to  per¬ 
ceive  obstacles  and  that  many  sighted  persons 
either  have  it  or  may  acquire  it  by  practice. 
Auditory  stimulation  has  been  claimed  most 
consistently  as  being  necessary  for  the  per¬ 
ception  of  obstacles.  The  results  of  the  latest 
investigations  refute  the  pressure  theory,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  face  and  other  exposed 
areas  of  the  skin,  and  prove  that  aural  stimu¬ 
lation  (either  heard  or  felt)  is  both  a  necessary 
and  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  perception  of 
obstacles.  Sound  waves  of  higher  frequencies 
are  assumed  to  play  an  important  role  in  it. 

The  use  of  intelligence  tests  with  blind  chil¬ 
dren  has  received  considerable  attention.  The 
first  adaptation  for  the  blind  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  Scale  was  made  by  Robert  B.  Irwin  and 
H.  H.  Goddard,  in  1914.  Since  then,  Samuel 
P.  Hayes  has  developed  several  adaptations  of 
the  Binet-Simon  test,  particularly  the  Hayes- 
Binet  scale  of  1930  based  on  Terman’s  Stan¬ 
ford  Revision  and  the  Interim  Haves-Binet, 
Intelligence  Tests  for  the  Blind,  1942,  based 
on  the  1937  Terman-Merrill  Revision.  The 
verbal  series  of  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelli¬ 
gence  Tests,  with  the  vocabulary  test  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  digits  test,  is  also  used  in  testing 


the  blind.  Of  the  group  intelligence  tests,  the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson  tests  have  been  adapted 
for  use  with  blind  pupils. 

According  to  Hayes  the  percentage  of  blind 
pupils  in  the  average  and  superior  intelligence 
brackets  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  general 
school  population  in  these  brackets  and  the 
percentage  of  dull,  border-line,  and  feeble¬ 
minded  is  much  larger.  There  are  no  studies 
available  on  the  intelligence  of  blind  pre¬ 
school  children  or  blind  adults.  It  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  instruments  used  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  intelligence  of  blind  children  are 
those  devised  for  seeing  children  and  adapted 
for  the  blind  by  omitting  certain  items  that 
cannot  be  used  with  the  blind  and  bv  sub- 
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stituting  others. 

The  use  of  achievement  tests  with  blind 
pupils  reveals  that  although  blind  children  be¬ 
gin  their  schoolwork  more  or  less  on  a  par  with 
the  seeing  they  fall  increasingly  behind  as  they 
progress  from  grade  to  grade.  Since  schools  for 
the  blind  follow  the  grade  standards  generally 
accepted  in  public  schools  the  retardation  of 
blind  children  manifests  itself  in  an  increasing 
overageness  of  the  pupils.  Besides  blindness  as 
such — which  affects  particularly  the  informa¬ 
tion  component  of  the  tests — heredity,  poor 
environment,  illness,  emotional  conflicts,  and 
late  admission  to  school  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  unfavorable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  IQ’s  and  to  the  educational  retarda¬ 
tion. 

Another  contributing  factor  is  the  slowness 
of  braille  reading,  which  limits  blind  children 
in  the  amount  of  material  thev  can  read.  This 
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is  of  particular  disadvantage  since  blind  chil¬ 
dren  must  rely  upon  reading  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do 
seeing  children.  Braille  is  the  most  important 
reading  medium  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  touch 
system  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
represented  by  various  combinations  of  em¬ 
bossed  dots  in  cells  two  dots  wide  by  three  dots 
high.  Although  contracted  systems  of  braille 
are  used,  braille  reading  is  slow  as  compared 
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with  visual  reading,  oral  or  silent.  Blind  chil¬ 
dren  read  in  braille  only  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  as  fast  as  other  children  do  in  silent 
visual  reading.  (In  general  three  times  as  much 
time  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  tests  in¬ 
volving  braille  reading.) 

Experimental  work  in  the  psychology  of 
touch  reading  was  done  mainly  by  Karl 
Biirklen  prior  to  1917.  It  showed  that  the 
legibility  of  braille  characters  does  not  depend 
upon  the  number  of  dots  but  upon  their  con¬ 
figuration;  that  reading  is  fastest  when  both 
hands  are  used;  that  the  index  fingers  seem 
superior  to  the  others;  that  good  readers  em¬ 
ploy  touch  movements  in  a  straight  running 
line  with  slight  and  uniform  pressure,  while 
poor  readers  employ  irregular  touch  move¬ 
ments  and  exert  heavier  and  more  irregular 
pressure;  that  there  is  very  little  decrease  in 
touch  sensitivity  even  after  long  reading;  and 
that  braille  reading  cannot  be  considered  as 
especially  fatiguing.  Further  research  on 
braille  reading  which  would  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  present  findings  in  the  field  of 
visual  reading  is  greatly  needed. 

The  study  of  personality  characteristics  of 
the  blind  is  only  in  its  beginning.  In  the  avail¬ 
able  literature  it  is  stressed  that  the  handicap 
does  not  alfect  all  personalities  in  the  same 
way;  that  the  reactions  of  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  handicapped  person  are  of  basic 
importance  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
handicap  as  the  social  treatment  which  causes 


emotional  conflicts  and  feelings  of  inferiority 
and  insecurity  in  the  blind  individual.  Blind 
adolescents  were  found  to  be  below  the  norms 
for  the  seeing  in  respect  to  personal  and  social 
adjustment. 

Many  blind  persons  have  written  about 
their  own  experiences;  some  of  them  very  sub¬ 
jectively  but  some  with  considerable  candor 
and  objectivity.  Two  extreme  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  blindness  are  represented  in  these  writ¬ 
ings.  The  loss  of  sight  is  regarded  on  the  one 
hand  as  nothing  but  “the  loss  of  a  con¬ 
venience”  and  on  the  other  as  a  handicap  that 
“changes  and  utterly  reorganizes  the  mental 
life  of  the  individual.”  These  personal  docu¬ 
ments — indicative  as  they  may  be — must 
largely  be  classified  as  “literature  of  opinion.” 
Scientific  studies  of  the  personal  and  social 
effects  of  blindness  are  needed  to  make  up  a 
body^of  “literature  of  fact”  in  this  field. 
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NEW  PAMPHLET 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Blindness ?  by 
Herbert  Yahraes  is  Pamphlet  No.  124  in  the 
Series  published  by  the  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  Questions  are  discussed  such  as: 
What  Is  Blindness?  How  Many  Blind  Persons 
Are  There?  What  Is  It  Like  To  Be  Blind? 

What  Causes  Blindness?  Can  Blindness  Be 

«  _  _ 

Prevented?  What  Can  Be  Done  For  the 


Blind?  Bringing  Up  A  Blind  Child?  What  Can 
A  Blind  Person  Do? 

Copies  of  this  32  page  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  at  10  cents  a  copy  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee. 

Free  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  hi  E.  59th  St., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y.  A  large  supply  are  avail¬ 
able. 


FOOT  TRAVEL  WITHOUT  SIGHT 

The  two  articles  reprinted  below ,  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  editor ,  /<? 

viewpoints  with  regard  to  foot  travel  without  sight.  As  stated  in  the  November  Outlook, 
it  is  one  of  our  particular  editorial  concerns  at  this  time  to  gather  literature  on  this  subject , 
and  further  contributions  are  desired.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  frontispiece. 

Frances  Wright 


ARE  TRAVEL  LESSONS  A 
BENEFICIAL  PART  OF 
OUR  EDUCATION? 

We  high  school  girls  asked  ourselves  this 
same  question  when  Mr.  Andrews,  our  Super¬ 
intendent,  decided  to  initiate  this  new  course 
into  our  school  curriculum.  As  soon  as  “travel¬ 
ing  with  a  cane”  was  mentioned  to  us,  our 
spirits  were  crushed  and  our  hopes  fell.  The 
first  thing  that  popped  into  our  minds  was  the 
picture  of  a  big,  thick,  wooden,  white  cane 
which  would  resound  noisily  as  it  was  tapped 
along  the  pavement.  However,  our  feelings 
were  somewhat  altered  when  we  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  new,  light  and  easier  to  handle 
aluminum  cane.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  adjusted  in  length  according  to  the 
user’s  height.  This  particular  cane  has  been 
christened  by  us  and  now  is  known  as  “Silver” 
to  all  the  girls. 

Our  first  travel  lesson,  I  must  confess,  was 
a  pretty  tough  piece  of  work.  It  wasn’t  easy 
to  walk  out  on  the  street  trying  desperately  to 
use  the  cane  the  way  in  which  we  had  been 
instructed.  It  seemed  as  if  a  million  eyes  were 
centered  upon  tis;  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
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the  right  rhythm;  the  cane  was  in  the  way, 
hard  to  manage,  and  the  roads  appeared  to  be 
twice  as  long  and  bumpy  as  usual.  We  felt  so 
conspicuous  to  passers-by,  and  it  was  all  we 
could  do  to  keep  going.  We  even  decided  to 
take  our  lessons  at  night  as  we  wouldn’t  be  as 
easily  noticed.  After  about  three  or  four  such 
trips  were  behind  us,  however,  these  feelings 
began  to  diminish,  and  we  became  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  cane. 

Although  we  have  had  only  about  seven  or 
eight  of  these  lessons,  it  is  already  easy  to 
point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
have  helped  us.  First  of  all,  they  have  aided 
in  building  up  our  self-confidence,  with  or 
without  a  cane.  We  have  a  more  confident 
feeling  inasmuch  as  it  -doesn’t  seem  as  im¬ 
possible  to  get  around  by  ourselves.  These 
lessons  have  also  helped  to  do  away  with  a 
great  part  of  that  antagonizing  fear  which 
tends  to  hold  us  back  and  keep  us  from  trying 
things  on  our  own.  The  cane,  when  used  scienti¬ 
fically  and  correctly,  enables  us  to  walk  with 
free  and  even  steps,  and  it  teaches  us  to  be 
keenly  alert  and  more  observing  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  around  us. 

We  are  very  lucky  in  that  we  have  as  our 
instructor,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Hoover,  who  is 
noted  for  his  splendid  work  with  the  blinded 
veterans  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital. 

Although  I  still  fuss  and  fume  once  in  a 
while,  I  think  these  lessons  have  already  been 
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of  great  help  to  me.  Never  before  would  I 
tackle  going  in  and  out  of  Baltimore  by  my¬ 
self,  especially  when  it  involves  so  many 
transfers.  It  wasn’t  until  this  year  that  I  really 
felt  the  need  for  traveling  more  or  less  on  my 
own.  I  found  out  there  are  a  lot  of  places  one 
wants  to  go  and  a  lot  more  things  one  wants 
to  do  when  attending  a  public  high  school 
such  as  Eastern.  These  are  just  the  times  that 
we  feel  like  thanking  our  “lucky  stars”  for 
travel  lessons.  When  someone  tells  us  that  it 
is  too  much  out  of  his  way  or  that  he  hasn’t 
time  to  drop  us  off  where  we  want  to  go,  we 
just  gather  together  a  little  courage  along 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  instructor  has 
pounded  into  us  and  try  it  for  ourselves.  It 
isn’t  so  hard,  and  the  more  we  do  it  the  easier 
and  easier  it  becomes.  These  are  just  a  few 
reasons  why  I  think  travel  lessons  are  defi¬ 
nitely  a  beneficial  part  of  any  blind  person’s 
education.  I  have  but  one  regret:  I’m  sorry  I 
didn’t  start  my  lessons  with  “Silver”  long 
before  this. 

A  MAJOR  PROBLEM— GUIDES 
Philip  S.  Platt,  Ph.D. 

Few  readers  of  the  Lighthouse  News  have 
any  conception  of  the  dependence  of  our  blind 
upon  guides. 

There  is  no  blind  person  who  does  not  at  some 
time  depend  upon  a  guide.  Many  of  the  older, 
less  resourceful  blind  are  utterly  helpless  to 
leave  their  homes,  come  to  the  Lighthouse, 
attend  any  social  function,  go  to  the  movies, 
the  parks,  the  stores,  without  a  sighted  com¬ 
panion.  Even  those  who  are  able  to  get  about 
during  the  daytime,  when  many  people  are 
about,  do  not  wish  to  travel  the  streets  at 
night.  This  is  particularly  true  of  women.  And 
who  can  blame  them? 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  of 
the  several  hundred  blind  persons  who  come 
to  The  Lighthouse  daily  to  work,  to  train,  or 
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to  enjoy  life,  only  a  score  of  them,  mostly 
working  men,  can  come  without  a  guide,  or  by 
provided  automobile  transportation.' 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one.  We  need  help. 
Surely,  some  of  the  15,000  readers  of  the 
Lighthouse  News  would  like  to  volunteer  their 
services  as  part-time  guides  or  as  volunteer 
automobile  drivers. 

The  $20,000  that  The  Lighthouse  spends 
for  guiding  and  transporting  our  blind  meets 
only  a  portion  of  the  need.  Our  one  station 
wagon  is  utterly  inadequate  to  our  needs.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  invaluable  services  of  the 
various  metropolitan  chapters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  American  Women’s  Volun¬ 
tary  Services,  which  transport  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  to  and  from  The  Lighthouse,  and 
to  and  from  summer  camps,  the  blind  would 
indeed  suffer. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 
Dear  Sir: 

Since  1944  one  has  been  reading  in  papers 
and  magazines  how  the  blinded  veterans  were 
taught  travel.  These  articles  brought  forth 
considerable  comment,  both  good  and  bad, 
but  they  sowed  the  seed  of  curiosity  as  well  as 
skepticism  among  workers  for  the  blind.  What 
was  this  thing  travel  ?  How  did  it  work  ?  Why 
hadn’t  something  been  done  before?  Was  it 
possible,  or  was  this  some  new  fad  that  would 
soon  pass  into  the  discard  ? 

Then,  the  November,  1946,  issue  of  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  published  two  articles 
on  “Foot  Travel  Without  Sight” — one  by 
Martha  B.  Miller,  the  other  by  Richard  E. 
Hoover.  Miss  Miller’s  article  entitled  “Pro¬ 
logue”  is  exactly  that  and  a  most  important 
one  for  Mr.  Hoover’s  paper.  The  current  issue 
of  the  Outlook  carries  the  story  of  travel  as 
experienced  by  Frances  Wright,  a  student  at 
The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  outlined  in  his  paper  how 
travel  was  taught  at  Valley  Forge  General 
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Hospital.  He  has  carefully  explained  that  very 
definite  rules  and  techniques  were  developed 
which  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  Please  note  that  the  train¬ 
ees,  those  men  who  were  to  teach  the  blinded 
veteran  travel,  were  subjected  to  an  intensive, 
two-weeks  course  which  consisted  of:  “98 
hours  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  perform¬ 
ances  and  practical  experiences."  Even  after 
the  trainee  was  assigned  to  a  blinded  patient, 
there  were  weekly  conferences  and  check-ups 
to  make  sure  all  was  going  well. 

Approximately  60  men  were  thus  trained, 
but,  unfortunately,  most  of  these  men  have 
returned  to  civilian  life  and  are  no  longer  in¬ 
terested  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the 
blind;  f|^v  have  entered  our  special  field  or  are 
available  to  give  the  necessary  assistance  in 
teaching  travel.  Interest  in  this  subject  is 
growing  but  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  in 
this  new  technique  is  serious.  There  is  grave 
danger  that  some  people  may  feel  qualified 
to  do  such  teaching  after  reading  and  studying 
Mr.  Hoover’s  article  and  observing  some  blind 
person  walk  down  the  street.  If  such  cases 
arise,  one  invites  failure,  accidents,  unfavor¬ 
able  and  unfair  criticism  of  a  technique  which 
can  and  will  work  in  most  cases. 

From  what  I  have  observed  of  travel  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  I  feel  a  warn¬ 
ing  needs  to  be  given  to  those  who  want  to 
teach  this  subject.  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  taught  by  simply  reading  and  study¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hoover’s  article.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe  the  training  in  action.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  cadet  teacher  be 
guided  by  a  trained,  professional  worker  who 


knows  this  technique.  It  requires  just  as  much 
study  and  practice  as  learning  to  run  some 
type  of  machine,  and,  remember,  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  human  beings! 

Would  it  be  possible  to  set  up  some  center 
where  teachers  of  travel  could  go  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  courser  Since  Mr.  Hoover  is  living  at 
the  Marvland  School  for  the  Blind  and  teach- 
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ing  travel  to  some  of  the  pupils,  it  may  be  that 
this  is  the  place  to  establish  such  a  class.  Then, 
too,  there  might  be  other  schools  which  could 
employ  some  of  the  former,  army,  travel 
trainees,  but,  even  in  these  cases,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  require  them  to  take  a  refresher 
course.  Physical  education  teachers  could  well 
be  trained  to  do  this  work. 

Travel  is  here,  and  I  hope  it  is  here  to  stay. 
The  reception  it  receives  depends  entirely 
upon  those  who  are  going  to  teach  it  to  the 
blind  whether  they  are  in  hospitals,  schools  or 
their  own  homes.  One  failure,  one  mistake, 
one  accident  will  do  more  harm  than  a  dozen 
successful  cases.  The  public  and  the  agencies 
will  not  ask  why  the  accident  happened  or 
what  qualifications  the  teacher  held;  that  is 
the  unfortunate  and  unfair  part  of  it.  All  they 
will  know  is  that  in  this  particular  case  it  was 
a  failure;  therefore,  according  to  them,  it  is 
no  good. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen.  Within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits,  travel  is  safe;  it  is  successful; 
it  is  an  added  means  of  independence  for  our 
blind.  Let  us  thoroughly  know  our  subject 
and  teach  it  well! 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Overlea,  Maryland 


THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 
TITLE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

JANE  M.  HOEY 


Twice,  Congress  has  amended  title  X  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  has  made  possible 
from  the  national  standpoint  further  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  aid  to  the  blind 
program.  The  1946  amendments  relate  to  the 
financing  of  the  program  and  are  effective  for 
the  15-month  period,  October  1,  1946, 

through  December  31,  1947.  Because  these 
changes  are  temporary,  it  is  assumed  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  give  further  consideration  during 
the  present  session  to  public  assistance,  of 
which  aid  to  the  blind  is  a  constituent  part. 

The  Federal  matching  maximum  on  indi¬ 
vidual  payments  to  needy  blind  people  was 
increased  from  S40  to  S45  a  month.  The  14 
states  with  no  statutory  or  administrative 
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maximum,  the  4  states  whose  law  provided 
for  a  maximum  in  terms  of  the  Federal  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  the  6  states  with  maximums  above 
the  amended  maximum  were  in  a  position  to 
profit  immediately  from  this  change.  It  is 
understood  that  additional  states  have  taken 
action  since  July  1,  1946,  to  change  their  laws 
or  rules  so  that  more  adequate  payments  can 
be  paid  to  the  needy  blind.  Some  other  states 
are  contemplating  that  action.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  such  changes  in  law  or  rules  must  be 
accompanied  by  additional  appropriations 
from  state  or  local  funds  if  the  change  in  the 
Federal  law  is  to  be  fullv  utilized  in  each  of 
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the  47  aid  to  the  blind  programs. 

The  Federal  amendments  also  provide  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  a  larger 
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portion  of  the  assistance  costs,  namely,  more 
than  one-half,  but  not  more  than  two-thirds, 
of  assistance  within  the  S45  maximum,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  average  payment.  Prior  to 
October  1,  1946,  the  Federal  Government 
matched  state  funds  on  a  50-50  basis  within  a 
S40  maximum.  Now  the  Federal  Go^rnment 
will  pay  two-thirds  of  the  first  $15  of  the 
average  monthly  payment  to  needy  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  one-half  of  the  balance  of  all  ex¬ 
penditures  within  the  $45  maximum.  Under 
the  50-50  matching  formula  and  within  the 
S40,  the  Federal  share  was  determined  on  a 
case-by-case  basis;  now  the  Federal  share  is 
based  on  the  average  payment  for  the  entire 
case  load,  and  the  maximum  of  $45  on  indi¬ 
vidual  payments  is  used  only  to  determine 
those  portions  of  payments  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  participate. 

Under  this  principle,  all  states  will  receive 
additional  monev  for  assistance,  but  the  states 
with  relatively  low  average  payments,  most  of 
which  are  low-income  states,  will  receive  the 
larger  proportion. 

Although  Congress  recognized  the  increased 
costs  of  living  and  the  fact  that  assistance  re¬ 
cipients  because  of  limited  incomes  could  not 
meet  these  increased  costs,  the  additional 
Federal  money  will  be  reflected  in  increased 
payments  only  if  state  welfare  agencies  take 
action  to  see  that  this  is  done.  For  instance,  if 
a  state  agency  utilizes  the  Federal  money  as  a 
substitute  for  state  or  local  funds,  when  pay¬ 
ments  are  inadequate,  recipients  will  not  be 
benefited.  To  say  this  is  not  to  intimate  that 
all  payments  are  inadequate,  but  there  are 
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many  instances  where  the  agencies  have  been 
unable  to  make  such  payments  as  will  enable 
the  recipient,  with  his  own  income  and  re- 
s6urces,  to  secure  for  himself  a  standard  of 
decent  and  healthful  living  and  to  participate 
in  community  life. 

In  some  instances,  agencies  have  delayed 
decisions  about  assistance  to  potentially  eli¬ 
gible  people  in  order  that  the  payments  to 
those  already  determined  eligible  would  not 
be  further  decreased.  Such  action  has  resulted 
in  denying  persons  the  right  to  apply,  and  in 
keeping  persons  on  waiting  lists  until  such 
time  as  the  closing  of  cases  made  money  avail¬ 
able.  Although  some  states  can  provide  gen¬ 
eral  relief  to  these  needy  persons,  there  are 
many  localities  where  the  appropriations  for 
this  type  of  financial  aid  are  entirely  lacking  or 
wholly  inadequate.  The  additional  Federal 
funds  may  make  it  possible  for  state  agencies 
to  give  assistance  to  more  eligible  people. 

The  Federal  agency  has  responsibility  for 
special  groups  only — the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
certain  dependent  children.  For  several  years 
it  has  recommended  to  Congress  and  to  states 
not  only  the  deletion  of  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  that  limit  the  specific  categories,  but 
also  Federal  financial  participation  in  general 
relief.  Although  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  full  production  are  more  quickly 
reflected  in  the  general  relief  load  than  in  the 
assistance  groups  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
children,  there  are  many  persons  for  whom 
full  employment  is  no  answer  because  of  ill¬ 
ness,  incapacity,  and  death.  There  are  also 
many  persons  who,  because  of  low7  earnings, 
have  no  resources  to  tide  them  over  when  un¬ 
employment  comes.  Those  who  lack  insurance 
benefits,  who  use  up  benefit  rights,  or  whose 
benefits  are  too  low  for  subsistence,  must  look 
to  public  and  private  aid.  General  relief  is  the 
only  form  of  public  aid  available.  The  Federal 
Agency  believes  that  there  should  be  both 
Federal  and  state  financial  participation  in 
general  relief  so  that  the  public  assistance 
programs  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels  may 


provide  assistance  and  services  to  all  needy 
persons.  The  Federal  agency  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  states  the  integration  of  general 
relief  within  the  state  structure  by  appropriate 
legislation  even  though  there  are  now  no 
Federal  funds  available  toward  the  support  of 
the  program.  This  recommendation  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  this  program  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  same  agency  that  adminis¬ 
ters  the  other  programs. 

Residence  and  citizenship  requirements 
keep  otherwise  eligible  persons  from  receiving 
assistance.  For  instance,  on  October  i,  1946, 
there  were  only  4  states  that  had  no  residence 
requirement  for  aid  to  the  blind.  Although 
some  21  states  could  waive  this  requirement  if 
the  applicant  became  blind  while  a  resident  of 
the  state,  25  states  required  5  years’  residence 
out  of  the  last  9  years.  Other  states  require  1, 
2,  or  3  years  of  residence.  During  the  1 1  years 
of  operation  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
this  particular  eligibility  requirement  has  been 
reduced  by  several  states  and  repealed  by  a 
few. 

The  Federal  Agency  has  recommended  to 
states  the  elimination  of  all  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  that  relate  to  length  of  residence  in  a 
state.  There  has  been  little  evidence  that  the 
availability  or  the  adequacy  of  assistance  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  a  decision  to  move 
to  another  state.  Mobility  of  people  from 
state  to  state  has  been  and  is  a  characteristic 
of  this  country.  Needy  people  are  perhaps  the 
only  group  who  over  long  periods  of  time  have 
been  discouraged  or  prevented  from  moving 
because  of  settlement  and  residence  require¬ 
ments  attached  to  the  receipt  of  public  aid.  Is 
it  not  time  to  consider  that  needy  people  have 
the  same  rights  in  regard  to  change  of  state 
residence  that  others  haver  There  are  many 
instances  when  needy  people  could  have  lived 
with  or  near  relatives  in  other  states  if  they 
could  have  been  assured  of  support. 

Citizenship  presents  less  of  a  problem  in  the 
aid  to  the  blind  program  because  there  are  40 
states  that  have  no  citizenship  requirement. 
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General  relief  is  the  only  form  of  public  aid 
available  to  blind  aliens  in  the  states  where 
eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind  demands  citizen- 
ship.  In  such  cases,  the  state  foregoes  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

On  July  i,  1946,  23  states  had  a  minimum 
age  requirement  ranging  from  16  to  21  years. 
This  can  result  in  depriving  needy  blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  assistance  since  these  children  are  not 
necessarily  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  if  they  do  not  regularly  attend 
school  or  are  over  18  years  of  age.  Assistance 
under  the  aid  to  the  blind  program  should  be 
available  to  blind  children,  many  of  whom 
could  remain  at  home  if  appropriate  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  were  available. 

Three  states  legally  disqualify  inmates  of 
private  institutions  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
the  need  for  continued  institutional  care  is  a 
disqualifying  factor  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  7 
states.  Such  restrictions  are  serious  because  the 
need  for  sheltered  care  of  handicapped  people 
is  increasing,  whether  the  handicap  be  due  to 
age,  blindness,  or  other  disabilities.  For  this 
reason,  the  Federal  agency  has  recommended 
that  all  such  restrictions  be  eliminated  from 
state  laws.  At  the  same  time,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  amending  the 
Federal  Act  so  that  the  Federal  prohibition 
about  assistance  to  inmates  of  public  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  liberalized. 

The  points  discussed  up  to  this  time  repre¬ 
sent  changes  that  will  improve  the  program. 
Action  depends  upon  the  interest  of  the  state 
and  those  concerned  with  the  blind.  There  are 
other  improvements  and  extensions  that  can 
be  the  normal  outgrowth  of  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  additional  Federal  funds  made 
available  by  Congress  in  August  1946. 

The  administrators  of  any  Federal  or  state 
program  accept  as  a  basic  objective  the  fact 
that  under  that  program  people  in  similar 
circumstances  will  receive  equal  treatment, 
regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  live.  In 
public  assistance,  this  has  not  been  realized  for 
several  reasons,  one  of  the  major  reasons  being 


the  lack  of  money  to  support  the  program  and 
the  distribution  of  those  funds  within  the 
state.  This  has  been  a  particular  problem 
when  Federal  and  state  contributions  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  by  a  local  subdivision.  Under  the 
amendments,  a  state  agency  has  much  greater 
flexibility  in  planning  the  use  of  assistance 
money  and  can  provide  for  more  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  and  administrative 
funds.  To  do  this  well  means  that  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  relationship  between  the  total 
funds  available  and  the  total  amount  needed 
for  assistance  and  administration  in  each  sub¬ 
division  of  the  state  must  exist.  Some  states 
may  need  changes  in  legislation  before  they 
may  take  such  action  and,  if  so,  they  have  been 
urged  to  work  toward  such  legislation. 

But  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
within  the  state  is  not  in  itself  going  to  bring 
about  the  effectuation  of  equal  treatment.  A 
necessary  accompaniment  is  the  establishment 
of  state-wide  standards  of  assistance.  This  en¬ 
compasses  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
state  agency  for  defining  the  standard  of  living 
that  it  will  support  for  needy  people,  for  ap¬ 
propriating  sufficient  funds  which,  with  the 
Federal  grant,  will  enable  the  state  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  resources  of  needy  people  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  standard,  and  for  seeing  to  it 
that  the  standard  is  in  effect  in  every  locality. 

The  establishment  of  a  standard  of  living  en¬ 
compasses  steps  to  assure  a  uniform  approach 
in  considering  the  circumstances  of  all  appli¬ 
cants  and  recipients.  There  must  be  standards 
for  the  measurement  of  income  and  resources; 
a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  consumption 
items,  both  those  that  are  always  included  for 
all  persons  and  the  additional  items  or  modifi¬ 
cations  included  for  persons  because  of  their 
particular  circumstances;  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  money  amounts  for  these  consumption 
items.  Such  steps  will  remove  the  unfair  re¬ 
sponsibility  often  placed  on  local  agencies,  the 
worker,  or  even  the  recipient,  for  the  decision 
about  need  and  will  provide  for  a  consistent 
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and  uniform  consideration.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  need  and  the  amount  of  assistance  is 
the  core  of  an  assistance  program.  To  do  this 
well  and  fairly  means  that  financial  help  will 


be  available  to  eligible  persons  and  that 
efficient  administration  will  have  served  those 
people  for  whom  the  program,  if  not  the 
agency,  was  established. 


A  SOCIETY  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS 


“I  am  so  tired  of  Societies  for  This  and  That.  What  we  need  is  a  society  of  human  beings.”  Anon. 


My  name  is  John  Crown.  I  am  a  paraplegia 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital.  My  physical 
wounds  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  my 
spiritual  wounds.  I  have  come  back  from 
death  to  a  world  that  I  no  longer  care  for.  I, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
to  save  the  world  from  tyranny  and  have 
seen  my  comrades  die  for  this  cause,  can  now 
find  no  peace  in  the  world  or  in  my  country. 

Having  lived  close  to  death  for  two  years, 
the  reasons  why  there  is  no  peace  seem  in¬ 
finitesimally  flimsy.  Russia  wants  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  Yugoslavia  wants  Trieste,  the  Moslems 
want  India,  labor  wants  more  wages,  capital 
wants  more  profit,  Smith  wants  to  pass  the  car 
in  front  of  him,  Junior  wants  more  spending 
money. 

To  these,  I  say,  is  it  necessary  to  kill  and 


The  above  letter  appeared  in  Dr.  Howard  Rusk’s  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  entided  “Rehabilitation”. 


cripple  human  beings  for  these  petty  gains? 

Anyone  who  thinks  a  human  body  is  so 
cheap  that  it  can  be  traded  for  a  tract  of  land, 
a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  few  minutes  of  time 
should  be  forced  to  listen  to  the  moans  of  the 
dying  night  and  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

All  the  troubles  of  the  world  originate  in  the 
common  man.  The  selfish  and  greedy  ways  of 
nations  are  just  the  ways  of  each  individual 
man  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  When  the 
morals  of  the  common  man  drop,  so  do  the 
morals  of  the  nations  and  of  the  world. 

As  long  as  our  individual  morals  remain  at 
a  low  ebb,  so  will  be  the  wcvrld.  Until  each  of 
us  stops  “hogging  the  road”  with  his  car,  stops 
fighting  over  the  seat  on  the  bus,  stops  arguing 
over  who  is  going  to  cut  the  grass,  there  will 
be  no  peace  in  the  world.  If  man  wishes  peace 
again,  he  must  return  to  the  great  Command¬ 
ment,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  for  the 
love  of  God.” 


SIGHT  CONSERVATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  BLINDNESS 

ALICE  O.  BOOTH 


There  are  approximately  230,000  blind 
persons  in  this  country.  Figures  vary  some¬ 
what,  but  indications  point  to  a  far  greater 
number  if  all  the  visually  handicapped  are 
included.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  this 
startling  figure?  What  can  be  done  to  relieve 
the  emotional  and  physical  distress  as  well  as 
the  economic  loss  of  income  suffered  by  these 
people,  many  of  whom  are  needlessly  without 
sight  ? 

What  has  New  York  State  done  about  this 
situation?  To  look  back  over  the  growth  of  the 
State’s  program  for  prevention  of  blindness — 
in  1913  certain  mandates  aimed  to  prevent 
blindness  were  set  forth  in  the  Act  creating 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  Act  re¬ 
quired  the  commission  to  maintain  a  complete 
register  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  would  describe  the  condition  and  the 
causes  of  blindness.  Further,  it  required  that 
the  causes  of  blindness  be  studied,  that  meas¬ 
ures  be  taken  for  preventing  blindness, 
and  that  eye  examinations  and  follow-up  care 
be  arranged.  The  passage  of  the  Act  made 
possible  the  initiation  of  a  state-wide  preven¬ 
tion  program  which  over  the  years  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  diversified  educational  measures 
to  prevent  blindness  and  special  services  to 
individuals  needing  eye  care. 

The  campaign  has  proceeded  along  two 
fronts.  The  first  and  possibly  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  action  was  a  concentrated  effort  to 
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stamp  out  potential  causes  of  blindness,  as  in 
the  better  control  of  communicable  and  in¬ 
fectious  diseases.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum 
headed  this  group  as  a  great  contributor  to 
blindness.  Immediate  attention  was  directed 
toward  this  disease.  Simultaneouslv,  tech- 
niques  of  visual  screening  were  demonstrated, 
particularly  in  their  application  to  the  pre¬ 
school  and  kindergarten  age  child.  Courses  on 
the  many  phases  of  eye  hygiene  were  insti¬ 
tuted  in  universities  for  public  health  nurses, 
social  workers  and  teachers.  Eye  institutes 
were  organized  in  different  sections  of  the 
State.  Individual  lectures  were  given  to  health 
organizations  and  to  visiting  nurse  associa¬ 
tions,  social  agencies  and  county  and  child 
welfare  staff's,  educational  groups,  school 
health  teachers  and  industrial  nursing  groups. 
In  a  more  popular  vein  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  women’s  clubs  and  fraternal  and 
civic  organizations;  in  fact  with  any  group 
through  which  data  on  conservation  of  sight 
could  be  disseminated. 

The  methods  used  in  these  developments 
covered  a  wide  range.  In  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum,  for  a  period  of  more  than  10  years 
every  infant  in  the  State,  known  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  to  have  this  disease,  was 
visited  by  a  member  of  our  staff.  Data  on  pre¬ 
natal  care,  place  of  delivery — at  home  or  in 
hospital — methods  of  eye  prophylaxis  and  the 
ensuing  hygienic  measures  following  birth 
were  carefully  noted  and  studied.  These  find¬ 
ings  became  a  part  of  the  health  department’s 
records  and  complete  investigations  were  per¬ 
manently  instituted.  The  incidence  of  blind- 
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ness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  began  to 
decline.  For  the  past  five  years  not  a  single 
case  of  blindness  from  this  cause  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  commission. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  an  early 
determination  of  visual  loss  in  children,  ex¬ 
perimentations  in  various  types  of  vision 
testing  were  brought  forth.  A  particular 
method  devised  made  it  possible  to  determine 
with  gratifying  accuracy  just  what  a  child 
could  see.  Through  this  method  the  child  is 
taught  in  the  spirit  of  a  game  to  indicate  with 
his  arms  the  position  of  the  letter  E,  drawn  to 
the  exact  measurements  used  in  the  standard 
Snellen  eye  chart.  In  this  same  spirit  of  play  he 
shows  the  examiner  through  his  arm  move¬ 
ments  exactly  how  much  of  the  chart  he  is 
able  to  see.  Signs  of  muscle  imbalance  and  re¬ 
action  to  light  are  also  noted  at  the  same  time. 
No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to  introduce 
this  screening  process  into  schools,  day  nur¬ 
series,  welfare  centers  and  every  spot  where 
groups  of  young  children  are  to  be  found. 

Children  who  do  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
normalcy  through  these  tests  are  singled  out 
and  followed  through.  To  locate  the  seat  of 
the  trouble,  medical  inspection  is  required  and 
parents  are  urged  to  provide  it.  Correction 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  glasses  but  it 
may  also  be  through  the  removal  of  diseased 
tonsils,  the  toning  up  of  the  whole  physical 
structure  or  improving  the  function  of  any 
part  of  the  body  from  which  the  eye  condition 
stems.  Naturally  not  every  case  can  be  cured 
or  even  corrected,  from  a  point  of  view  of 
vision  or  a  healthy  eye,  but  the  knowledge 
that  such  a  condition  exists,  and  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  effect  that  it  can  produce 
i  n  a  child,  may  enable  the  parents  to  ward  off 
many  psychological  reactions. 

In  furthering  the  cause  of  prevention  of 
blindness,  courses  and  individual  lectures 
covering  the  general  topic  of  eye  hygiene  have 
been  embodied  in  the  curriculum  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  State.  To  present  this  subject  satisfac¬ 


torily,  the  material  selected  ranges  from  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  eye  to  medical 
social  concepts.  Some  of  the  more  common  eye 
diseases  are  pointed  out,  demonstrations  of 
visual  screening  are  followed  by  practice 
periods  among  students,  and  the  principles  of 
sight  saving  education  are  discussed.  Such 
preparation  will  enable  the  student  to  dove¬ 
tail  an  eye  program  with  more  general  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  health,  welfare  or  education. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  other  professional  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  stimulate  lay  groups  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  eye 
institutes  have  proven  highly  satisfactory.  In 
fact  they  have  been  an  important  influence  in 
the  advancement  of  sight  conservation.  Oph¬ 
thalmologists  and  other  specialists  who  take 
part  in  the  institutes  have  always  given  un- 
stintingly  their  services  and  continue  to  do  so. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  gross 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  how  the  eye  sees,  the 
more  common  eye  diseases,  the  relationship  of 
good  lighting  to  vision,  sight  saving  educa¬ 
tional  measures  and  need  for  medical  social 
follow  up.  In  this  movement  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aims  is  the  encouragement  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  wider  exploration. 

A  fairly  recent  development  has  been  the 
introduction  of  eye  work  on  a  medical  social 
level  into  the  registered  nursing  schools.  Hos¬ 
pitals  welcomed  this  plan,  even  through  the 
war  years,  when  all  schools  of  nursing  acceler¬ 
ated  their  programs.  Lectures  usually  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  ophthalmological  classwork, 
although  in  one  large  New  York  City  hospital 
they  replace  any  other  eye  course.  Enthusi¬ 
astic  in  their  response,  students  and  nursing 
educators  feel  that  new  vistas  have  been 
opened  up  through  these  classes. 

In  a  short  space  of  time  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  each  topic  covered  in  these  various 
discourses.  But  one  must  not  fail  to  mention 
lighting  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  visual 
efficiency.  Good  light,  whether  it  be  natural 
or  artificial,  means  a  sufficient  amount,  prop¬ 
erly  directed,  well  diffused  and  without  glare. 
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Experiments  are  being  carried  on  constantly  blindness,  other  action  has  been  the  stimula- 
by  electrical  engineers  and  others  concerned  tion  and  direction  of  community  efforts  to 
with  the  efficiency  of  good  light.  Results  of  make  available  adequate  accommodations  for 
their  endeavors  are  noteworthy,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  eye  conditions.  Many  of  the 
eye  comfort,  but  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  developments  which  followed  can  be  traced 
and  the  increase  of  productivity.  The  effects  to  this  movement.  One  of  the  foremost  bene- 
of  good  lighting  are  apparent  in  any  walk  of  fits  to  be  derived  by  the  patient  is  a  more 
life — at  home,  in  the  school  room,  factory,  or  effective  use  of  the  contributions  of  medical 
wherever  sight  is  needed.  science. 

Special  projects  have  always  been  advanced  The  educational  program  has  alerted  com¬ 
as  the  need  presents  itself.  A  particularly  ^  munity  agencies  to  an  awareness  of  their  re¬ 


worthy  effort  is  that  now  being  given  to  the 
control  of  glaucoma,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  blindness. 

Conservative  estimates  point  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  20,000  people  are  blind  from 
this  disease.  The  eventuality  of  blindness  is 
preventable  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  but 
the  disease,  if  neglected,  progresses  in  in¬ 
tensity,  and  blindness  ensues.  Treatment  is 
always  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  the  patient  cooperate 
faithfully. 

The  present  movement  is  on  a  county-wide 
basis  where  the  public  is  reached  through  the 
media  of  radio,  the  press,  group  meetings  and 
circulation  of  pamphlets,  relevant  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  glaucoma.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  early  and  continued  ophthalmological 
care.  Local  facilities  for  treatment  are  made 
known  and  glaucoma  patients  are  urged  to 
utilize  them. 

Over  the  years,  publications  of  a  medical 
and  a  medical  social  nature  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  large  quantities  for  teaching  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  lesser  units  for  individual  or 
small  group  perusal.  Sight  conservation  dis¬ 
plays,  principally  in  the  form  of  posters  and 
charts,  have  been  made  available  to  health  and 
social  agencies  wherever  such  material  is  as¬ 
sembled  for  conferences  and  group  meetings. 
Opportunities  are  continuously  sought  where¬ 
by  the  fundamentals  of  sight  conservation  can 
be  introduced  and  interpreted. 

In  this  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 


sponsibilities  in  conserving  sight.  More  and 
more  they  are  initiating  their  own  local  pro¬ 
grams,  counselling  and  aiding  those  with  eye 
trouble.  However,  the  commission  maintains 
a  case  working  service  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  confer  with  the  individual  requiring  eye 
examination,  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
hospitalization  or  other  assistance  with  prob¬ 
lems  bearing  on  the  eye  condition.  Patients 
may  be  referred  by  a  local  agency,  by  a  phy¬ 
sician  or  by  their  own  application.  They  are 
assisted  according  to  the  nature  of  their  need. 
In  addition,  the  necessity  for  eye  care,  as  well 
as  good  general  health,  is  interpreted  as  are  the 
relationships  between  health,  educational, 
financial  and  social  problems.  Many  collateral 
visits  and  case  conferences  with  coordinating 
agencies  are  often  necessary  also,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  medical  social  adjustment. 

The  classification  of  eye  examination  re¬ 
ports  to  establish  blindness  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  many  years.  When  the  New  York 
Social  Security  Law  was  passed  in  1937,  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness  was  adopted  which  has  since 
appeared  in  legislation  covering  assistance  to 
the  blind  and  more  recently  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Act  creating  the  commission, 
when  mandatory  reporting  of  blindness  be¬ 
came  law.  Under  this  definition,  classification 
became  an  official  function  of  the  commission. 
Eye  reports  are  currently  classified  for  public 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with  the  blind 
and  the  visually  handicapped;  also  for  other 
state  departments,  regional  Federal  agencies 
and  local  welfare  districts  re  assistance  to  the 
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blind  applicants.  This  central  classification 
service  establishes  blindness  on  a  uniform  basis 
for  the  entire  State. 

Classification  is  divided  into  two  categories: 
“Blind”  and  “Not  Blind”.  Among  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  are  the  diagnosis,  visual 
acuity  (with  and  without  correction),  field 
constriction  and  ophthalmological  recom¬ 
mendations.  Eye  reports  are  designated  “Un- 
classifiable”,  pending  securance  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  data,  where  there  is  inadequate  or  in¬ 
sufficient  information  regarding  a  diagnosis  or 
visual  acuity.  Reports  are  likewise  placed  in 
this  category  when  recommendations  indicate 
possible  improvement  in  the  condition  upon 
further  surgical  or  medical  treatment;' where 
statements  are  contradictory,  or  where  exami¬ 
nations  are  made  by  a  physician  who  does  not 
specialize  in  ophthalmology.  If  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  cannot  be  secured  for  classification, 
the  report  is  reviewed  for  “Evidence  of 
Blindness”  or  “No  Evidence  of  Blindness”. 
Where  blindness  is  apparent,  service  may  be 
rendered  to  an  individual  without  classifica¬ 
tion,  if  efforts  to  obtain  the  eye  report  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

,,  Eye  records  and  their  classification  are  a 
basic  factor  in  home  teaching.  The  diagnosis, 
visual  acuity  and  perimetric  findings,  together 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  eye  conditions 
have  become  essentials  to  the  home  teacher, 
as  her  functions'  have  expanded  to  include 
certain  phases  of  medical  social  activities. 
Need  for  this  type  of  information  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Her  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  an  eye  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  degree  of  vision  have 
marked  a  forward  step  in  work  for  the  blind. 

This  knowledge  enables  the  home  teacher 
to  plan  constructively.  It  supports  her  de¬ 
cisions.  She  still  encounters  the  person  with 
one  defective  eye  and  one  normal  eye  who 
seeks  lessons  in  braille.  But  with  a  confirming 
eye  report  she  knows  at  once  that  finger  read¬ 
ing  is  unnecessary  .The  client’s  attention  is  not 
needlessly  and  unwisely  focussed  on  his  visual 
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loss  and  the  teacher’s  services  are  not  put  to 
an  uneconomic  use. 

Requests  in  similar  vein  can  be  treated 
expediently  by  the  teacher  when  she  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  ophthalmological  findings.  One 
situation  which  occurred  several  years  back  is 
worthy  of  comment.  Confiding  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  blindness,  that  she  had  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  from  glaucoma  and  vision  in 
the  other  was  failing  rapidly,  a  woman  anx¬ 
iously  sought  braille  instruction.  In  his  medical 
report,  however,  the  eye  physician  explained 
that  one  eye  was  unaffected  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  serious  eye  condition.  This 
woman  had  even  asked  about  a  home  for  the 
blind,  that  she  might  observe  how  people 
managed  without  sight. 

The  home  teacher  had  a  real  mission  here, 
to  change  the  mental  outlook  of  this  person 
and  to  relieve  her  anxiety,  at  the  same  time 
urging  her  to  follow  the  medical  measures  laid 
out  by  her  physician  for  the  control  of 
glaucoma. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  speak 
of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  home  teach¬ 
ing  staff  on  eye  accidents  caused  by  perforating 
wounds.  Quick  yet  persistent  action  on  the 
teacher’s  part  has  brought  lagging  cases  to  the 
attention  of  ophthalmologists  and  averted 
total  blindness. 

That  peculiar  malady,  sympathetic  oph¬ 
thalmia,  a  disease  which  may  sometimes  occur 
after  penetrating  injury  to  the  eyeball,  can 
cause  a  similar  disease  in  the  uninjured  eye. 
Future  sight  and  happiness  depend  upon 
prompt  and  skilled  eye  care.  The  eye  surgeon 
is  responsible  for  advising  the  removal  of  an 
eye  that  has  suffered  a  deep  perforation,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  sympathizing  condition 
in  the  non-offending  eye.  Unfortunately  many 
patients  and  their  relatives  do  not  understand 
the  seriousness  of  the  condition  and  oppose  an 
enucleation  when  in  the  best  judgment  of  the 
ophthalmologist  it  is  necessary.  Compromises 
are  not  justified.  Here  the  home  teacher  can 
and  does  lend  her  assistance  to  the  physician. 
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She  interprets  conditions  and  through  patient 
effort  is  able  frequently  to  bring  about  a  more 
reasonable  attitude,  especially  when  her  expe¬ 
rience  has  brought  her  in  contact  with  blind 
persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  through 
sympathetic  ophthalmia.  In  rare  instances 
children  with  this  condition  are  presented  to 
the  county  children’s  judge  who  is  empowered 
to-  order  surgical  treatment  on  grounds  of 
neglect. 

In  her  circulation  from  county  to  county 
the  home  teacher  has  often  been  the  first  to 
learn  of  new  blindness.  She  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  legal  obligation  of  register¬ 
ing  the  blind  of  the  state.  A  recent  amendment 
to  the  commission  law  now  requires  that  all 
blindness  shall  be  reported  by  physicians, 
nurses,  hospitals  and  health  and  social  agencies. 
Mandatory  reporting  of  blindness  has  been  in 
effect  since  February  1946.  It  is  much  too 
early  to  announce  findings,  yet  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  fair  percentage  of  these  cases 
were  already  registered  in  the  commission 
files. 

The  previously  quoted  figure  of  230,000 
blind  was  based  on  estimation  because  no 
reliable  figures  on  blindness  in  the  United 
States  are  available.  Statistics  on  the  causes 
and  the  prevalence  of  blindness  throughout 
the  country  are  so  few  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  have  anything  near  an  approxi¬ 
mate  conception  of  either.  Those  advanced  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  refer  in  the  main  to 
assistance  to  the  blind,  since  it  was  in  this 
category  that  eye  reports  were  first  required 
on  a  national  basis.  On  the  prevalence  of 
blindness  the  Federal  Census  reports  cannot 
be  considered  at  best  to  be  more  than  a  rough 
misleading  estimate,  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  ophthalmic  examinations. 

It  has  been  the  feeling  of  this  organization, 
however,  that  over  the  past  27  years  a  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  registration  of  blindness  has 
been  maintained  in  New  York  State.  At  the 
close  of  December,  1945,  15,693  blind  of  this 
State  were  registered,  an  increase  of  724 


names  over  the  previous  year.  This  figure — 

1 5,693 — represents  one  blind  person  to  every 
1,121  sighted  persons.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  724 
blind  in  one  year  there  was  likewise  a  relative 
increase  in  general  population.  With  this  com¬ 
pilation  the  ratio  of  blind  to  sighted  remains 
approximately  the  same.  It  .is  important  to 
realize  here  that  the  ratio  of  blindness  to  the 
sighted  population  over  the  entire  country  is 
1  to  650.  An  interesting  comparison  is  the 
ratio  of  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York — 1. 
to  1,121 — with  that  of  the  country  at  large — 
1  to  650.  Scientific  advances,  legislation  and 
many  years  of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
program  of  the  commission  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  low  figure. 

Progress  in  medical  science  during  the  last 
decade  has  yielded  remarkable  results  in  the 
field  of  sight  conservation.  Sulpha  drugs  and 
penicillin  have  been  found  effective  in  pre¬ 
viously  resistive  cases  of  ophthalmic  infec¬ 
tions.  Through  improved  techniques  retinal 
detachments  have  begun  to  react  more  favor¬ 
ably  to  surgical  intervention.  Corneal  trans¬ 
plantations  have  restored  vision  to  many 
hundreds  of  people.  The  establishment  of  eye 
banks  gives  promise  of  continuing  success  in 
this  field. 

Other  benefits  have  been  derived  through 
legislation.  The  effects  of  serological  tests  on 
applicants  for  marriage  licenses  are  already  to 
be  seen  in  the  infants  of  the  newborn  genera¬ 
tion.  Inherited  syphilis  as  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis  should  become  extinct.  Eye 
injuries  from  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  are 
no’Cv  practically  non-existent  since  the  passage 
of  a  law  in  this  State  prohibiting  the  sale,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  possession  of  fireworks.  Further 
reduction  in  eye  injuries  is  anticipated  by  a 
state  law  to  become  effective  in  the  spring  of 
1947.  At  that  time  vehicles  used  to  carry 
passengers  for  hire  must  be  equipped  with 
shatter-proof  glass  of  the  type  to  be  approved 
by  the  public  service  commission. 

All  potentially  preventive  and  protective 
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measures  are  being  explored  by  physicians  and 
other  scientists  alike  as  they  continue  to  labor 
toward  a  common  goal — reduction  of  blind¬ 
ness.  The  230,000  blind  persons  and  that  un¬ 
known  number  of  visually  handicapped  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  in  future  genera¬ 
tions  this  number  will  be  substantially  low¬ 
ered. 


CO-OPERATIVE  PUBLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  Kentuc\y  Colonel ,  student  magazine  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  recently 
carried  a  notice  that  eleven  pupils  in  residence 
now  attend  public  high  school,  following  the 
adoption  last  Fall  of  a  co-operative  plan  by 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville 
Male  High  School  and  Girls’  High  School, 
Halleck  Hall.  Seven  boys  are  at  Louisville 
Male  High;  four  girls  at  Girls’  High  School. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  weeks,  two  of  the 
boys  were  on  the  Honor  Roll.  Most  of  the 
group  were  making  grades  above  average. 

Impressions  given  by  Lynn  Mitchell,  who 
will  graduate  in  June,  were: 

“It  has  been  a  big  job  to  make  the  adjust¬ 
ment  necessary  to  attend  school  with  sighted 
boys  and  girls.  We  have  registered  for  the 
regular  academic  course  and  fulfill  all  require¬ 
ments  for  diploma  and  graduation.  We  are 
taking  Commercial  Law,  English,  Spanish  and 
History,  and  we  have  most  of  the  same  texts 
used  by  the  high  schools  in  braille.  The  other 
assignments  are  read  to  us,  and  in  some  cases 
hand-transcribed.  We  bring  our  tests  back  to 
school  the  day  they  are  given  in  class  and  they 
are  brailled  for  us  and  we  prepare  them  that 
evening  on  the  typewriter. 

“We  continue  to  live  here  at  school,  of 
course,  and  go  to  and  from  the  city  schools  by 
bus  and  street  car.  This  gives  us  good  travel 
experience  in  using  public  conveyances,  and 
living  at  school  enables  us  to  carry  on  our 
work  in  music,  physical  education,  debating, 
and  dramatic  club.  We  eat  lunch  at  the  school 
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cafeterias  with  the  other  boys  and  girls,  paying 
for  it  from  our  own  spending  money. 

“As  a  senior  expecting  to  enter  college  next 
fall,  I  feel  that  this  year  at  Male  High  has  been 
most  beneficial  to  me.  This  experience  has 
broadened  my  viewpoint  of  education  and 
people,  and  the  world  in  general,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  help  bridge  the  gap  between  a  residen¬ 
tial  school  and  college  or  the  business  world. 

It  gives  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  to  com¬ 
pete  with  sighted  students  on  their  own  terms, 
and  sometimes  defeat  them.  It  has  given  us  * 
confidence  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  future. 
We  are  making  new  friends  each  day  at  these 
schools  that  will  last  us  a  lifetime.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  instructors  and  the  students 
has  been  most  encouraging  and  helpful.” 


CHILD  TRAINED  AS  DEAF-BLIND 
GAINING  IN  SIGHT  AND  HEARING 

Readers  of  the  Outloo\  who  recall  two 
articles — one  published  in  the  issue  of  April, 
1945,  and  the  other  in  the  issue  of  April, 
1946 — concerning  Carol  Bowman,  deaf- 
blind  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bow¬ 
man,  of  Newmarket,  Ontario,  Canada,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  now,  at  the  age  of  five, 
Carol  has  partial  vision,  and  a  sense  of  hearing 
sufficient  to  understand  simple  sentences 
spoken  by  her  mother.  As  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Carol’s  development  know,  the  child 
was  trained  from  infancy  by  her  mother  who, 
as  soon  as  she  learned  that  her  baby  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  both  sight  and.  hearing,  made  it  her 
business  to  train  herself  in  the  most  modern 
methods  of  education  of  the  deaf-blind.  Now 
that  Carol  is  beginning  to  rely  on  her  sight 
and  .hearing,  the  training  has  had  to  be 
changed,  and  she  is  now  being  encouraged  to 
use  the  gradually  developing  senses  rather 
than  to  depend  entirely  on  her  acutely  sensi¬ 
tive  touch.  No  scientific  explanation  is  so  far 
available  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Carol 
can  now  see  and  hear  a  little.  Her  parents  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  “faith  and  work.” 
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UNDERSTUDIES 

In  a  performance  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  at 
the  Barrymore  Theater  in  New  York  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1 6th,  for  the  first  time  in  Broadway  his¬ 
tory,  understudies  took  over  leading  roles 
while  Jose  Ferrer  and  other  featured  per¬ 
formers  took  bit  parts  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  understudies  a  chance — a  chance  to 
have  the  experience  of  playing  large  roles  and 
a  chance  to  be  seen  by  talent  scouts.  This  is  a 
practice  which  well  might  be  introduced  by 
many  organizations  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

The  most  important  idea  our  generation  of 
leaders  can  entertain  is  a  concept  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  people  and  in  action,  as  well  as  in 
architecture  and  material.  Without  discredit¬ 
ing  the  dramatic  edifices  built  by  our  ancestors 
to  symbolize  blindness  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  we  should  never  forget  that  when  they 


went  beyond  mere  usefulness,  it  was  to  be 
seen.  We  cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often 
that  people  contribute  more,  and  contribute 
more  directly,  than  fluted  columns  and  flying 
buttresses  do  to  the  blind  person’s  atmosphere. 
How  they  are  attracted  to  our  field  of  service, 
how  they  are  made  skillful  and  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  growth  will  be  the  deciding  factor 
of  the  future. 

When  the  Army  Medical  Department  was 
faced  with  the  crucial  need  of  setting  up  the 
War  Blind  Service,  a  rumor  went  the  rounds 
that  there  were  only  four  men  in  that  arm  of 
the  service  who  had  had  any  experience  at  all 
in  supervising  any  kind  of  program  for  the 
visually  handicapped.  This  was  not  strictly 
true,  but,  as  time  went  on,  it  proved  close  to 
the  truth.  Furthermore,  while  worrying  dis¬ 
eases  amount  to  an  occupational  hazard  among 
leaders  in  our  work  year  after  year,  many 
promising  younger  men  and  women  are 
driven  into  other  forms  of  employment 
through  lack  of  something  they  want  more 
than  a  salary  raise.  This  is  a  chance  to  take 
the  reins. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
of  those  at  the  top  of  an  organization  is 
cultivating  the  talents  of  those  below  them  in 
the  organizational  chart.  This  can  be  practiced 
as  a  fine  art,  and  when  it  is  practiced  between 
juniors  and  seniors  it  can  make  life  a  joy. 

The  state  of  being  institutionalized  is 
thought  rightly  by  our  field  to  be  the  most 
terrible  infirmity  that  can  possess  person, 
place,  thing  or  deed.  To  be  institutionalized 
is  to  be  one  of  an  army  bogged  down  in 
trenches,  rather  than  doing  open  maneuvers 
in  the  field.  It  is  to  be  tethered  to  impedi¬ 
menta  which  was  once  a  bright  idea  in  the 
head  of  someone  no  longer  with  us.  It  is  a 
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disease  that  follows  some  restraint  on  human 
nature  necessitated  by  trouble,  but  enduring 
past  it  to  serve  the  inertia  or  design  of  someone 
unborn  when  the  trouble  died. 

Example:  A  story  is  told  of  how  a  member 
of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia  shortly  before 
the  Revolution  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  beside  a  certain  bench  in  the  palace  gar¬ 
den  a  sentinel  had  been  posted  far,  far  back 
in  memory.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  partic¬ 
ular  reason  for  this,  an  investigation  was  made. 
It  proved  to  have  been  five  generations  that 
soldiers  had  stood  there.  They  had  stood  there 
because  five  generations  back  a  grand  duke  had 
sat  on  some  wet  paint  and  ordered  that  the 
bench  be  watched  at  all  times. 

However  diverting  a  story  this  makes,  it  is 
a  story  of  wasted  human  life,  and  the  waste 
of  human  life  greatly  resembles  what  was 
called  in  Holy  Writ  the  unforgivable  sin. 

What  causes,  what  prevents  and  what  cures 
being  institutionalized  is  something  which  has 
occupied  the  better  minds  who  have  thought 
for  the  Outloo\  during  four  decades.  And  one 
remedy  that  generally  has  proved  effective  is 
the  encouragement  of  initiative  among  junior 
members  of  the  firm. 

Schools  and  agencies  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
in  experts  to  survey  and  diagnose  their  needs, 
but  words  often  heard  by  these  surveyors 
from  people  on  the  job  are:  “If  they  would 
only  ask  us .” 

If  you  are  in  charge  of  an  institution  which 
you  are  afraid  is  getting  institutionalized,  are 
you  probing  your  staff  to  find  out  what  they 
think  can  be  done  to  change  this?  Might  it 
not  be  feasible  even  to  ask  vour  staff  to  make 
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a  formal  survey  of  itself?  The  surveyor  from 
away  may  be  able  to  notice  certain  things 
about  your  organization  no  one  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  can,  and  he  has  a  useful  function.  But 
equally  as  useful  might  be  your  own  personnel, 
who  have  the  keys  to  closets  no  one  else  knows 
about  and  can,  if  they  will,  tell  you  things 
about  your  organization  no  surveyor  ever 
could. 


To  be  successful  with  such  a  practice,  you 
should  observe  two  rules.  First,  be  unshock- 
able  either  by  firetrap,  bottleneck  of  organiza¬ 
tion  or  dark  foible  of  the  human  mind,  merely 
taking  steps  to  correct  such  things  without 
trying  to  fix  the  blame.  Second,  take  your 
juniors  seriously.  Remember  that  work  for  the 
blind  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  most 
people  can  do  more  things  than  most  people 
suppose.  Be  formal,  not  desultory  about  sug¬ 
gestions  of  juniors,  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
make  use  of  their  suggestions. 

The  care  of  grounds  and  plants  is  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  cultivation  of  people 
who  know  how  to  serve  a  common  cause  with 
intelligence  and  devotion.  To  make  decisions 
that  will  affect  the  lives  of  other  people  is 
something  for  which  men  and  women  should 
be  trained  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Reverend  John  J.  Connolly,  founder  and 
Director  of  the  Catholic  Guild  of  Boston,  has 
been  made  rector  of  St.  Bridget’s  Parish, 
Framingham.  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Carroll 
has  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  guild. 

Father  Connolly  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  built  the  guild  into  a  very  strong  and 
helpful  organization,  during  which  time 
Father  Carroll  has  been  his  assistant  while  also 
aiding  in  the  War  Blind  Service  as  chaplain  at 
Avon  Old  Farms.  A  frequent  visitor  at  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital  and  Philadelphia  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Father  Carroll  is  good-natured¬ 
ly  referred  to  among  soldiers,  sailors  and  vet¬ 
erans  as  the  “blind  priest”,  because  of  his 
insight  into  the  problems  of  blind  people.  At 
the  annual  dinner  given  by  the  Blinded  Vet¬ 
erans  Association,  the  chairman  introduced 
him  with  the  words,  “It  has  been  said  of  this 
priest  that  he  has  not  a  single  sighted  friend.” 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  at  that 
time  made  Father  Carroll  their  chaplain. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  U.S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin ,  March 
1946  Supplement,  is  entitled  Rehabilitation  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital ,  Philadelphia,  and  is 
published  for  the  information  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy.  Section  D  of  the 
Bulletin  deals  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded  and  includes  the  following  papers: 

1.  “Traumatic  Blindness”  by  A.  Duane  Beam; 

2.  “Nontraumatic  Blindness”  by  James  F. 
Finegan;  3.  “Acrylic  Eye  Prostheses”  by 
Warren  V.  Hanson;  4.  “The  Education  of  the 
Newly  Blinded”  by  Mary  E.  Kugler;  5.  “Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapy”  by  Faith  C.  Koch;  6. 
“Outside  Orientation  and  Physical  Recondi¬ 
tioning”  by  Everett  C.  Converse;  7.  “Educa¬ 
tional  and  Vocational  Counseling”  by  Dale  B. 
Harris. 

Life's  High  Hurdles,  by  Sidney  W.  Powell, 
is  a  recent  publication  of  the  Abingdon-v 
Cokesbury  Press  of  New  York  and  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  It  describes  the  success  in  life 
which  has  been  attained  by  many  in  spite  of 
severe  physical  handicaps.  Among  the  short 
biographical  sketches  are  several  dealing  with 
prominent  blind  people  such  as  Helen  Keller 
and  Robert  B.  Irwin. 

« 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  issued  a  pamph¬ 
let  called  “Efficiency  of  the  Employed 
Worker”,  which  is  designed  as  a  review  of 
information  on  the  experience  of  employers 
and  of  handicapped  workers.  It  states,  “There 
can  be  little  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  reads  the  •  documented  records  of  the 
performance  of  the  handicapped  on  the  job, 
that  they  are  capable  of  competing  with  the 


able-bodied  worker  when  adequately  prepared 
and  properly  placed.” 

Music  Educators  Journal  for  September- 
October,  1946,  contains  the  article,  “A  Music 
Program  for  Blinded  Veterans”  by  Ben 
Bernstein.  It  is  the  story  of  the  department  of 
music  in  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital 
for  blinded  Army  personnel,  where  the  author 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  program  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  exclusive  of  piano. 


The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for  De¬ 
cember,  1946,  contains  the  article,  “Guiding 
Visually  Handicapped  Youth”  by  Charles 
Buell.  The  author  states  that  schools  for  the 
visually  handicapped  need  guidance  programs 
and  feels  that  the  greatest  need  is  for  more 
occupational  information,  guidance  specialists, 
and  a  more  practical  program,  combined  with 

the  present  faculties.  TT  T 

r  Helga  Lende 


“If,  therefore,  anyone  wishes  to  search  out 
the  truth  of  things  in  serious  earnest,  he  ought 
not  to  select  one  special  science;  for  all  the 
sciences  are  conjoined  with  each  other  and  in¬ 
terdependent;  he  ought  rather  to  think  how 
to  increase  the  natural  light  of  reason,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  resolving  this  or  that  difficulty 
of  scholastic  type,  but  in  order  that  his  under¬ 
standing  may  enlighten  his  will  to  its  proper 
choice  in  all  the  contingencies  of  life.  In  a 
short  time  he  will  see  with  amazement  that  he 
has  made  much  more  progress  than  those  who 
are  eager  about  particular  ends,  and  that  he 
has  not  only  obtained  all  that  they  desire,  but 
even  higher  results  than  fall  within  his  ex¬ 
pectation.”  Descartes 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Certificates  of  appreciation  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Holland  for  con¬ 
tinuing  shipment  of  clothing,  food  and  other 
relief  goods  were  presented  on  December  27 
through  American  Relief  for  Holland  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and 
ten  other  American  and  Canadian  relief  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Presentation  was  made  at  the  Netherlands 
Consulate  General  in  Rockefeller  Center  by 
the  acting  Consul  General  who  told  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  recipients  that  the  Dutch 
people  “not  only  were  grateful  for  the  timely 
material  aid  but  treasured  the  thought  of 
American  interest  and  generosity.” 

During  1946,  7795  railway  and  bus  coupon 
books  were  issued  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  sightless  travelers.  This 
is  an  increase  of  1350  over  the  number  of 
books  issued  in  1945.  During  the  past  ten 
years  the  number  of  blind  travelers  has  in- 
creased  greatly,  largely  due  to  these  coupon 
books  which  enable  a  blind  person  to  take 
with  him  on  trains  and  buses  a  seeing  attend¬ 
ant  for  the  cost  of  one  fare  for  both  of  them. 
They  are  issued  by  the  American  Foundation. 

Wording  With  Deaf-Blind  Clients ,  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan,  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  a  new  pamphlet  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  A  simple  guide  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf-blind, 
reproduced  from  actual  photographs  of  Helen 
Keller’s  hand.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
directions  for  family  and  friends  of  deaf-blind 
people. 


Mrs.  Bryan  has  just  returned  from  a  field 
trip  to  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  In  each  of  these  places  she 
conferred  with  officials  in  the  state  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  organizations  for  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  regarding  plans 
.  which  will  offer  happier  and  more  useful  lives 
to  the  deaf-blind  people.  She  is  to  return  at  a 
later  date  to  work  intensively  with  the  home 
teachers  and  case  workers.  At  that  time  she 
will  visit  the.  individual  deaf-blind  and  assist 
the  home  teachers  in  perfecting  their  methods 
of  working  with  these  doubly  handicapped 
people.  It  was  discovered  that  there  were 
several  deaf-blind  children  of  school  age  in 
need  of  the  special  work  offered  by  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  deaf-blind  in  schools  for  the 
deaf-blind,  and  plans  were  started  to  enable 
these  children  to  attend  one  of  the  schools 
having  such  a  department. 

DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES:  A  new 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  now  under  preparation 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the 
Spring. 


TALKING  BOOK  REPAIRS 

Beginning  on  July  1,  1947,  another  agency, 
in  due  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Division 
of  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  take  over  the  repair 
of  Government-owned  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines,  which  project  was  carried  on  for  some 
years  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  operated 
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by  the  Foundation’s  affiliate,  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

Those  who  are  using  Government-owned 
machines  are  urged  to  take  note  of  this  im¬ 
portant  change,  and  particularly  to  note  that 
after  April  ist  no  machines  or  parts  can  he 
accepted  for  repair  at  the  offices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  the  American 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  New  York.  It  will 
require  several  months  to  work  off  the  present 
accumulation  of  machines  which  are  await¬ 
ing  repair  so  that  the  project  may  be  termi¬ 
nated  on  June  30,  when  the  present  contract 
for  repairs  expires. 

After  April  ist,  all  correspondence  about 
repairs  should  be  directed  to  the  lending 
agency  from  which  the  machine  was  bor¬ 
rowed,  or  to  Mr.  Xenophon  P.  Smith,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Division  of  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will,  however,  continue  its  repair  service  on  all 
privately  owned  Talking  Book  machines  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  those  who  own  their  own  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  given  prompt  service  on  these 
machines  whenever  they  are  sent  for  repairs. 

The  Outloo\  will  try  to  keep  readers  ad¬ 
vised  in  connection  with  the  change  in  the 
repair  of  Government-owned  machines,  and 
asks  all  readers  to  watch  these  columns  for  the 
latest  available  information,  since  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  carry  on  individual  correspond¬ 
ence  concerning  this  matter. 

CORRECTIONS 

On  the  front  cover  of  the  January  1947 
issue  of  the  Outloo\,  “Ivie  M.  Mead  Retires 
after  16,602  Hours”  should  have  read  “Ivie  M. 
Mead  Retires  after  50,855  Hours.” 

On  page  18,  in  the  article  “Writing  Large 
and  Small  Numbers  in  Braille”,  the  second 
facsimile  of  braille,  to  indicate  7x10-6,  should 
represent  in  the  fourth  cell  dots  1,  2  and  4. 


FOUNDATION  ON  AIR 

Ruth  Wartenberg,  of  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  Foundation,  was 
interviewed  on  February  6  by  Mary  Margaret 
McBride  on  a  broadcast  devoted  entirely  to 
problems  of  the  blind.  Miss  Wartenberg  told 
her  listeners  of  the  many  unusual  letters  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  from  blind  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  asking  for  devices  to 
assist  them  in  various  occupations. 

Among  others,  was  a  letter  from  an  Eskimo, 
who  had  learned  braille,  but  had  no  paper  or 
slates;  a  blind  Chinese,  who  wanted  devices 
for  poultry  raising;  UNRRA  in  Greece  asking 
for  braille  writers  for  t*en  Greek  war  orphans 
who  had  each  lost  not  only  their  eyes  but  one 
hand.  Mothers  wrote  for  toys  for  sightless 
little  ones,  while  engineers  asked  for  brailled 
slide  rules  or  a  micrometer  accurate  to  ten 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Hardly  had  the  broadcast  ended  when  a 
librarian  telephoned  to  get  the  address  of  the 
Eskimo  in  order  to  send  braille  books  to  him. 
Other  listeners  wrote  in  for  the  various  de¬ 
vices  mentioned  on  the  program,  and  Mary 
Margaret  herself  declared  it  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  stimulating  and  satisfactory  pro¬ 
grams  she  had  ever  had. 

“NEVER  TOO  TIDY” 

“Blind  Welfare  is,  or  should  be,  concerned 
with  individuals,  not  with  groups  or  masses. 
In  this  age  of  planning,  Blind  Welfare  must 
beware  of  becoming  merely  an  orderly  and 
mechanically  administered  scheme.  It  must 
never  be  too  tidy.  It  must  have  loose  ends  at 
will  ready  to  act  as  life  lines  to  single  lives. 
Brain  must  direct  it;  but  the  heart  must  in¬ 
spire  and  infuse  it.  An  impersonal  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  Service  might  dispense  its  frigid  aid  with 
robot-like  efficiency,  but  if  it  did  only  that  it 
would  run  the  risk  of  dehumanizing  its  objects 
by  enwrapping  them  in  the  cerements  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  precedent  and  robbing  them  of 
the  impulse  to  pioneer  towards  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  ambitions.” — The  New  Beacon. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  copy  of  Amendment  No.  1244,  establish¬ 
ing  new  prices  on  the  following  articles  on  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-Made  Products,  has  been 
sent  to  workshops  which  make  one  or  more  of 
such  articles:  bedpan  covers;  hot-water-bottle 
covers;  ironing-board  covers;  ice- cap  covers; 
tire  strip  mats;  mattresses;  innerspring  mat¬ 
tresses;  cotton  screen  panels;  ironing-board 
pads;  pillowcases;  wall  and  ceiling  mops;  hand 
swabs. 

The  Kentucky  Workshop  for  Adult  Blind, 
2007  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  is  offering 
6o-pound  Kraft  Paper  broom  bags  made  by 
blind  persons,  to  other  workshops  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices: 


1 6x52 

$27-77 

per 

M 

18x58 

OJ 

■yr 

00 

per 

M 

16x54 

28.54 

per 

M 

20x58 

38.98 

per 

M 

16x56 

29.45 

per 

M 

20x60 

4°-7l 

per 

M 

18x52 

33-21 

per 

M 

22x54 

41.25 

per 

M 

18x54 

35.04 

per 

M 

22x64 

45-33 

per 

M 

18x56 

36.95 

per 

M 

22x70 

48.61 

per 

M 

Prices  are  F.O.B.  Louisville. 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  wishes  to 
announce  that  starting  with  the  January  issue, 
the  Workshop  Bulletin  will  contain  only  data 
of  interest  to  shops  affiliated  with  N.I.B.,  and 
will  be  mailed  only  to  them.  Items  of  general 
interest  to  the  field  will  be  printed  in  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

For  the  past  two  months  N.I.B.  has  been 
receiving  copies  of  invoices  with  merchandise 
billed  at  the  wrong  price.  This  causes  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  all  concerned,  and  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to 
check  the  Amendments  to  the  Schedule  of 
Blind-Made  Products,  since  prices  have 


changed  many  times,  and  it  is  important  to 
have  goods  billed  at  the  proper  prices. 

Circulars  are  available  describing  boxed 
greeting  card  assortments,  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  All  of  these  assortments  are  sold  for 
.45  cents  each,  transportation  charges  prepaid, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Humorous  Assortment  .35  cents  per  box 
Gift  Wrapping  Assortment  .60  cents  per  box 

The  packing  of  these  cards  has  been  changed 
for  this  year  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
order  in  any  particular  amounts.  If  you  wish 
to  order  one  of  each  box,  as  samples,  you  may 
do  so  and  then  decide  what  quantities  you 
desire. 

The  sample  offer  on  the  last  page  which  is 
headed  “Save  29%”  is  not  available  because 
you  will  note  that  the  blind  are  receiving  a 
special  price  on  these  cards. 

The  season  just  ended  has  been  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  one  thus  far,  and  blind  persons  selling 
Christmas  cards  have  sold  more  than  ever 
during  the  1946  season.  All  of  these  salesmen 
can  make  this  a  year-round  business  because 
with  these  ten  selections  available,  they  can 
call  on  all  of  their  old  customers  and  there 
will  certainly  be  at  least  half  the  selections 
that  they  will  want. 

Money  orders  or  checks  must  accompany 
each  order  and  all  orders  should  be  sent  to 
this  office. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
Managing  Director 

The  New  Beacon :  It  is  a  poor  type  of  man 
who  will  kick  his  grandfather  for  not  knowing 
as  much  as  he  knows.  Burville. 
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IMPORTANT  CONVENTION  CHANGE 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  re-opening 
of  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  to 
other  developments,  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  alter  the  plans  for  the  A.A.W.B.  con¬ 
vention  and  hold  the  convention  in  another 
city. 

Accordinglv,  arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  to  hold  the  convention  at  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel.  Baltimore.  Maryland,  open¬ 
ing  on  Monday  evening.  Tuly  7th  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  Friday.  Julv  nth.  Bv  the 
time  this  notice  appears  in  print  it  is  probable 
that  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Secretary-General  a  hotel 
reservation  card  to  be  used  in  requesting  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  hotel.  These  cards  have 
been  mailed  and  those  planning  to  attend  the 
convention  are  urged  to  apply  for  reserva¬ 
tions  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  hotel  requests 
that  where  possible  rooms-be  shared.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  those  planning  to  attend  are  asked  to 
arrange  with  someone  else  to  share  a  double 
room  and  to  agree  as  to  which  cne  of  each 
jcouple  will  make  the  reservation  for  the  room. 

The  Mar\  land  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
W  m.  S.  Ratchford.  Secretary  and  Superin¬ 
tendent,  will  be  the  host  of  the  convention. 
The  Vi  orkshop  and  the  hotel  authorities  have 
pledged  themselves  to  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  arranging  for  the  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort  of  those  attending.  The  meeting  rooms 
for  the  conrerence  and  all  dining  rooms  are 
fully  air-conditioned,  and  the  convention 
facilities  of  the  hotel  seem  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  our  group. 

According  to  present  plans  arrangements 
for  entertainment  will  include  a  dance,  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  connection  with  the  Shotwell  Award, 
singing  by  the  famous  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Glee  Club,  a  visit  to  the  largest  tea 


and  spice  house  in  the  world,  with  tea  served 
in  a  typical  old-fashioned  English  tea-house,  a 
visit  to  Annapolis  and  the  Naval  Academy 
grounds,  as  well  as  a  tour  of  Baltimore  and 
famous  Fort  McHenry,  and  possibly  a  moon¬ 
light  steamer  trip  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  program  is  being  arranged  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Mr.  Frank  Wrench,  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Virginia,  and  details  will  be  published 
at  a  later  date.  Questions  and  information 
concerning  the  program  should  be  discussed 
with  Mr.  Wrench. 

The  Secretary-General  will  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  general  inquiries  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
vention  and  will  also  appreciate  it  if  all  those 
planning  to  attend  will  inform  him  by  post 
card  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  anticipate 
the  probable  attendance  early  enough  to  make 
the  best  possible  plans  for  the  convention. 

A  large  attendance  is  anticipated  and  those 
who  have  never  visited  Baltimore  are  urged  to 
plan  to  join  us  at  the  convention. 

DUES 

Dues  for  the  current  biennium  became  pay¬ 
able  on  January  1  of  this  year,  and  all  those 
who  have  not  yet  mailed  their  dues  to  the 
Secretary-General  are  asked  to  do  so  without 
delay.  Inasmuch  as  complete  lists  of  voting 
members  are  required  for  use  on  the  second 
day  of  the  convention,  payment  of  dues  at  this 
time  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Secretary-General  in  preparing  these  lists  in 
advance  of  the  convention.  Convention  details 
are  burdensome  enough  and  whatever  can  be 
done  in  advance  will  minimize  later  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Send  your  dues  (S5.00)  to  Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B.,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  n,  New  York. 
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By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


home  recording  equipment.  A  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  home  recording  units  has  been  received 
from  the  General  Industries  Company.  This 
model  includes  a  motor,  cutting  head 
(mounted  in  a  radially  driven  arm),  and  play¬ 
back  or  pickup.  The  three  components  are 
mounted  on  a  metal  motor  board,  measuring 
15  inches  wide  and  11  Vz  inches  from  front  to 
back.  The  motor  is  equipped  with  a  10-inch, 
weighted  turntable  which  is  rim-driven.  It 
runs  at  either  78  rpm  or  33-1/3  rpm.  The 
pickup  is  equipped  with  an  Astatic  L-50 
crystal  cartridge.  The  cutting  head  is  a  Shure 
4  ohm  magnetic  unit.  The  motor  is  constant 
speed  and  is  shifted  by  turning  a  knob. 

In  addition  to  this  unit,  an  amplifier,  micro¬ 
phone,  and  suitable  switching  equipment  will 
be  required  to  make  a  complete  home  record¬ 
ing  outfit.  Some  users  also  employ  a‘n  auto¬ 
transformer  to  step  up  the  motor  voltage  to 
130  or  135  volts  in  order  to  secure  better 
torque.  Some  knowledge  of  electronics,  or  the 
services  of  some  one  in  possession  of  such 
knowledge  will  consequently  be  necessary  to 
make  proper  connections  for  the  unit  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

The  initial  shipment  included  a  dozen 
units.  Some  delay  may  consequently  occur  in 
filling  orders.  Postpaid  to  the  fifth  zone  or 
less,  Si 5.00.  Additional  postage  should  be 
allowed  for  western  or  foreign  shipments. 

talking  wax.  Mr.  LeRoy  Hugh  banks,  As¬ 
sistant  Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  recently  published  his  third  book  on 
the  phonograph.  Mr.  Hughbanks  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  home  recording  for  the 
blind.  His  two  earlier  books  are  You  Can 
\f a^e  Records  and  Home  Recording  Made 


Easy.  His  latest  book,  Talking  Wax,  traces  the 
history  of  the  phonograph  from  its  beginning. 
Mr.  Hughbanks  attempts  to  recapture  the 
sense  of  awe  and  mvsterv  with  which  old- 

»  J 

timers  regarded  the  early  talking  machines, 
and  to  bring  alive  again  the  heat  of  contro¬ 
versy  which  once  raged  between  the  Edison 
addicts  and  those  with  such  tin  ears  that  they 
preferred  other  types  of  recording.  Some 
repetition  is  all  but  unavoidable  in  histories 
but  much  new  material  is  here  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  non-technical  language  and  set  forth 
with  a  feeling  of  affection.  Orders  should  be 
placed  directly  with  the  publishers,  The 
Hobson  Book  Press,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New  York  17.  The  price  is  S2.50,  postpaid. 

coin  changers.  During  the  War  coin  chang- 
ers  were  all  but  unobtainable,  and  when  one 
or  two  were  found,  the  price  was  astronomical. 
Manufacturers  are  still  a  half  year  behind  in 
filling  orders,  but  one  distributor  has  agreed 
to  grant  priorities  to  blind  retailers,  and  a 
limited  stock  should  be  on  hand  by  the  time 
this  appears.  The  model  which  is  being  stocked 
is  a  four  barrel  size,  handling  pennies,  nickels, 
dimes,  and  quarters.  *\11  coins  are  delivered 
singly.  The  price,  postpaid,  is  S3. 00. 

cash  registers.  Mr.  Hugh  MacGuire  of 
Terre  Haute.  Indiana,  reports  that  the  Ohmer 
Corporation  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  successfully 
adapted  one  of  their  Class  300  cash  registers 
for  his  use.  In  this  model,  the  daily  totals  are 
registered  on  numbered  wheels  under  a  glass 
cover.  The  glass  cover  was  removed,  and 
braille  installed  on  the  wheels.  Other  models 
which  can  be  similarly  adapted  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  manufactured  by  the  National  Cash 
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Register  Company:  Type  700,  800,  1800,  and 
900.  None  of  these  are  currently  in  produc¬ 
tion,  but  details  can  be  supplied  to  any  one 
who  already  owns  one. 

food  dispensing.  Objections  have  occasion¬ 
ally  been  raised  by  boards  of  health  to  the 
sale  of  food  by  blind  stand  operators.  Their 
arguments  are,  of  course,  groundless  in  most 
instances,  and  should  be  easy  to  answer. 
Meanwhile,  the  question  of  handling  ham¬ 
burgers  has  been  raised,  and  experiments  have 
been  conducted  with  a  Universal  Sandwich 
Grill.  This  is  an  electric  appliance,  drawing 
660  watts,  and  carrying  heating  elements  in 
both  top  and  bottom  sections.  A  pair  of  re¬ 
movable,  smooth,  aluminum  plates,  measur¬ 
ing  approximately  5V2  by  10  inches,  fit  into 
each  section.  The  bottom  pan  has  an  opening 
which  permits  excess  grease  to  drain  off  into 
a  cup.  About  three  hamburgers  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  at  a  time.  The  smooth  plates  may 
be  replaced  with  waffle  grills. 

About  eleven  minutes  would  be  required  to 
raise  the  plates  to  maximum  heat,  so  that  this 
method  would  not  be  practical  without  a  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  or  some  other  device  which 
would  permit  the  stand  operator  to  keep  the 
heat  on,  at  least  during  busy  periods.  How¬ 
ever,  the  frying  of  hamburgers,  under  proper 
conditions,  would  become  simply  a  time 
proposition,  easily  handled  with  the  aid  of  an 
interval  timer.  Perhaps  other  suggestions  may 
be  received  for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Several  requests  have  been  sent  in  regarding 
coffee  dispensing.  It  appears  that  the  only 
automatic  dispenser  for  hot  coffee  is  patented 
by  the  Horn  and  Hardart  Company,  and 
that  this  requires  rather  constant  servicing. 
A  very  simple  alternative  which  has  worked 
very  well  in  at  least  one  case  is  to  serve  the 
coffee  in  Silex  coffee  makers  or  the  equivalent, 
and  to  allow  the  customer  to  help  himself. 

goat  raising.  As  a  result  of  the  question 
raised  some  time  ago  in  this  column  regarding 


dairy  farming,  several  readers  have  proposed 
the  raising  of  goats  as  a  good  field  for  the 
blind.  Markets  for  goat  milk  are  limited,  ex¬ 
cept  around  large  cities,  where  a  high  market 
price  prevails;  but  goat  milk  cheese  offers  an 
alternative  outlet.  The  War  has  stimulated 
the  production  in  America  of  many  foreign 
types  of  cheese.  Any  one  who  has  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experiences  in  this  field  can  help  others 
by  sending  in  an  account  of  his  venture. 

card  games.  Miss  Ruth  Brown,  of  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  reports  great  success  with 
“Rook”,  “Quick  Wit”,  and  “Make  a  Mil¬ 
lion”.  These  are  easily  brailled,  and  may  be 
played  equally  well  with  blind  or  sighted  peo¬ 
ple.  “Quick  Wit”  is  especially  good  as  a  party 
game.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  check  on 
“Peggity”,  another  game  which  is  easily 
adapted  and  which  has  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  devise  a  suit¬ 
able  card  with  which  deaf-blind  people  may 
play  certain  card  games  with  sighted  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  vertical  columns,  the  different  bids 
were  listed  in  braille,  thus:  Int,  1h,  Id,  lc, 
and  so  on.  The  card  was  then  inverted  and  ink 
print  equivalents  set  beside  each  braille  sym¬ 
bol.  Thus,  if  the  blind  person  wished  to  bid  a 
certain  card,  he  simply  placed  his  finger  on 
the  braille,  and  the  others  could  read  the  ink 
print  beside  his  finger.  Other  symbols  were 
also  provided  for  passing,  or  bidding  Nullo, 
Double  Nullo,  or  “500”.  In  most  cases,  of 
course,  the  cards  are  exposed  at  each  opera¬ 
tion,  and  no  special  equipment  is  needed. 
Where  partners  or  opponents  will  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  to  identify  the  suits  with 
various  fingers,  bidding  may  be  carried  on  by 
writing  an  initial  or  number  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  of  the  deaf-blind  player  and  then 
pointing  to  the  appropriate  finger.  Com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  will  be  welcome. 

thread  markers.  Mr.  Otis  Robb,  of  Higbee, 
Missouri,  has  devised  a  marker  which  can 
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readily  be  attached  to  spools  of  thread.  These 
sell  for  ten  cents  each  and  are  sold  in  mini¬ 
mum  lots  of  five.  Colors  should  be  specified 
with  the  order.  IJrom  the  description,  the 
markers  are  inserted  into  the  hole  of  the 
spool,  and  can  be  removed  when  the  thread 
has  been  used  up.  Mr.  Robb  has  agreed  to  have 
orders  handled  through  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department. 

lawn  mowing.  Mr.  Burr  Willard  of  Redlands, 
California,  submits  the  following  idea  for  cut¬ 
ting  grass:  “I  use  a  mower  as  one  does  a 
vacuum  sweeper,  moving  it  forward  to  arms 
length  and  then  swinging  sidewise  for  the 
next  cutting.  I  start  from  a  sidewalk  or  other 
straight  edge  and  cut  out  as  far  as  I  can  reach, 
using  the  sidewalk  as  a  guide.  Then  I  place  a 
six  inch  board  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length 
parallel  to  the  sidewalk,  and  roll  it  over  and 


over  as  far  as  I  have  cut.  Using  the  board  as 
a  guide,  I  cut  one  row  with  my  feet  behind 
the  board  and  one  with  my  feet  in  front  of  it. 
I  leave  the  mower  at  full  reach  and  again  roll 
the  board  till  it  touches  the  mower.  In  this 
way,  I  cut  about  four  feet  with  each  change 
of  the  board.” 

Mr.  Christopher  Easton,  of  White  Bear 
Lake,  Minnesota,  has  a  slightly  different  sug¬ 
gestion.  “I  have  a  hundred  foot  lawn.  I  have 
a  post  at  the  middle  of  each  end  and  a  line 
between,  drawn  tight  with  a  weight.  I  back 
against  this  line  and  make  fifteen  foot  thrusts 
on  either  side.  As  I  move  along  the  line,  I 
move  a  clothes  pin  (attached  to  the  line)  along 
so  as  not  to  start  wrong  when  I  pull  the  lawn 
mower  back.  I  find  I  can  pretty  well  keep  the 
mower  at  right  angles  for  fifteen  feet,  but  not 
for  a  greater  distance.” 

Other  suggestions  are  invited. 
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The  Government  of  India  has  published  a 
Report  on  Blindness  in  India  which  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  workers  in  this  field. 
The  report,  product  of  a  special  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  blindness  of  the  Central  Advisory 
Boards  of  Education  and  Health,  has  as  its 
principal  author  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G.,  whose  gift  for 
informative  and  colorful  writing  is  already 
well  known  to  readers  of  the  Outloo\.  It  was 
in  1943  that  Sir  Clutha  was  appointed  as 
special  officer  with  the  Government  of  India 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  blindness  in  that 
country  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blind;  and  it  was  his  find¬ 
ings  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  discussions  and  of  the  Report  itself. 

The  Report  draws  attention  to  the  fact 


that,  although  since  1887  Christian  missions 
and  philanthropic  friends  of  the  blind  have 
founded  schools,  societies,  eye  hospitals  and 
traveling  dispensaries  for  the  blind;  although 
the  governments  have  organized  extensive 
medical  services,  and  ophthalmologists  have 
rendered  invaluable  service,  still  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  need  has  been  met,  since  there 
are  an  estimated  two  million  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  blind  people  in  India. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  little  can  be  done 
to  wean  the  professional  beggar  in  India  from 
his  way  of  life,  the  committee  feels  that 
agencies  working  for  the  blind  should  concen¬ 
trate  all  their  energies  and  financial  resources 
for  many  years  to  come  on  training  younger 
and  new  blind,  and  in  assisting  them  towards, 
a  wider  and  better  life. 
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The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  was  granted 
official  recognition  on  November  1 6,  1946  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  General  Omar 
Bradley. 

Before  it  was  possible  for  this  recognition  to  be 
received,  it  was  necessary  for  the  organization  to 
present  customary  credentials,  furnishing  statements 
of  purposes  as  well  as  a  special  audit  of  finances. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service — Friends  of 
Brooklyn  from  twenty-nine  states  contributed  to  the 
recent  community  services  campaign  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  to  raise  $182,000.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  amounting  to  $134,000  were  raised  through 
special  gifts  and  through  the  solicitation  by  the 
women’s  division  alone.  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Garvin, 
Associate  Chairman  of  the  Division  stated  that  she 
had  every  confidence  the  goal  set  would  be  fully 
realized  within  the  next  few  morifchs. 

California — California  state  residence  of  one  year 
will  probably  be  waived  for  two  social  work  ex¬ 
aminations  scheduled  for  February,  according  to 
Charles  M.  Wollenberg,  director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare.  The  final  decision  on  waiv¬ 
ing  of  residence  requirements  will  be  made  soon  by 
the  California  State  Personnel  Board.  Approval  by 
the  Board  will  ma'ke  it  possible  for  social  workers 
throughout  the  United  States  to  take  the  written 
portion  of  the  test  in  their  own  communities,  as 
conditions  permit. 

February  3  is  the  deadline  for  filing  for  social 
welfare  agent,  paying  not  less  than  $230  monthly. 
The  examination  will  be  held  February  21.  The 
department  announces  eight  vacancies  in  its  Sacra¬ 
mento  office  and  three  vacancies  in  Los  Angeles. 
From  time  to  time  there  are  vacancies  also  in  the 
agency’s  San  Francisco  office. 

January  21  is  the  deadline  for  filing  for  field 
worker,  Grade  II,  child  welfare  services,  paying  not 
less  than  $265  monthly.  The  examination  is  set  for 
February  n.  The  position  is  that  of  consultant  in 
child  welfare  and  involves  considerable  travel. 


Present  plans  call  for  the  holding  of  interviews  in 
connection  with  these  examinations  during  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  April. 

Applications  and  examination  announcements  are 
available  through  the  State  Personnel  Board  offices  at 

Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

% 

Royal  Normal  College  in  Temporary  Quarters — 
The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  formerly 
at  Upper  Norwood,  London,  is  temporarily  housed 
in  Rowton  Castle,  Shrewsbury,  pending  the  selection 
of  a  permanent  location. 

Michigan  Institute  for  Human  Adjustment  Gives 
Special  Services  to  Blind — Ann  Arbor — Special  serv¬ 
ices  to  assist  the  blind  in  preparing  themselves  for 
employment  are  offered  by  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  Bureau  of  Psychological  Services  of  the 
Institute  for  Human  Adjustment  began  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  counseling  this  fall.  At  present,  bureau  psy¬ 
chologists  are  working  principally  with  blind  persons 
referred  to  them  by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Bureau  psychologists  are  also  prepared  to 
aid  blind  veterans  expected  on  the  campus  later  on. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  test  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  abilities  and  aptitudes  and  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  state  for  vocational  training  or  job 
placement.  All  of  the  blind  persons  now  receiving 
the  services  of  this  bureau  are  adults,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  later  on  it  will  be  possible  to  work  with 
blind  children,  helping  them  to  map  out  educational 
and  vocational  programs  early  in  life. 

Sightless  persons  come  to  the  University  campus 
for  two  days  of  interviews  and  tests  of  general  in¬ 
telligence,  academic  achievement,  manual  dexterity, 
occupational  aptitudes  and  abilities,  and  personality. 
The  bureau’s  appointment  book  for  these  tests  is 
now  filled  for  more  than  a  month  in  advance. 

t 

Perkins  Institution — Hastings  College  has  awarded 
Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  Supervisor  of  Girls  at  Perkins 
Institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND 

RALPH  G.  HURLIN  Ph.D. 

The  following  article  was  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hurlin  before  the  Sub-committee  on 
Aid  to  the  Physically  Handicapped  of  the  House  Committee  on  Tabor ,  commonly  known 
as  the  “Kelley  Committee" .  The  most  recent  analysis  of  its  kind ,  it  estimates  the  number 
of  blind  persons  in  this  country . 


Several  years  ago  I  became  convinced  that 
the  generally  accepted  ideas  concerning  the 
frequency  of  blindness  had  had  the  result  of 
seriously  minimizing  the  importance  of  this 
disability.  Over  a  long  period  many  informed 
persons  working  in  this  field  had  assumed  that 
the  rate  of  prevalence  of  blindness  was  about 
one  blind  person  per  thousand  of  the  general 
population.  This  rate  was  frequently  used  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  local  needs  for  services 
for  blind  persons.  Applied  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  it  gave  as  the  probable  number  of  blind 


Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin.  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  for  fifteen  years  made  a  study  of  the  subject  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  blindness.  He  gave  testimony  to  the  Kelley  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  78th  Congress,  Second  Session,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  on  statistics  of  the  blind,  established 
and  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  middle  of 
the  past  decade  about  127,000.  The  estimates 
for  the  countrv  as  a  whole  which  were  then 

j 

quoted  were,  however,  usually  lower  than 
that,  being  influenced  by  the  small  number  of 
blind  persons  enumerated  as  such  in  the 
general  population  census  of  1930.  The  census 
figure  for  1930  was  only  63,489,  but  it  was 
recognized  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
incomplete  and  misleading. 

The  figures  in  use  seemed  so  low  that  I 
attempted,  for  the  information  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  what  seemed  to  be  a  rational  method 
of  obtaining  a  total  estimate  of  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  country.  The  estimate 
was  made  after  careful  comparison  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  adequacy  of  all  recent  local  surveys 
made  bv  agencies  concerned  with  the  care  of 
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the  blind  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and 
enumerating  blind  persons,  and  after  com¬ 
parison,  also,  of  their  results  with  the  figures 
obtained  in  the  census  of  1930.  Estimates  were 
then  prepared  for  each  state,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  differences  between  the  states  in  the 
three  most  important  factors  that  affect  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  frequency  of  blindness,  namely, 
the  age  and  racial  composition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  general  health  conditions.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  total  country  was  the  aggregate 
of  the  estimates  for  the  individual  states. 

The  first  estimates,  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1937,  indicated  that  the  total  amount  of 
blindness  was  probably  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  was  commonly  sup¬ 
posed.  After  several  revisions  of  the  figures, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  was  about  230,000.  This 
figure  refers  not  to  totally  blind  persons  only, 
but  to  the  totally  blind  and  also  persons  with 
defect  of  vision  sufficient  to  make  them,  even 
with  the  aid  of  glasses,  unable  to  read  ordinary 
type  or  to  carry  on  ordinary  occupations  for 
which  sight  is  necessary.  It  does  not  include 
persons  blind  only  in  one  eye.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  definitions  of  blindness  that 
have  been  commonly  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  by  local  groups  in  enumerations 
of  blind  persons.  It  also  corresponds  with  the 
definition  of  blindness  adopted  by  most  of 
the  states  in  establishing  qualifications  of 
eligibility  for  public  assistance  for  the  blind. 

Unfortunately,  statistics  of  blindness  are 
still  so  few  and  inadequate  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  total  amount  of 
blindness  is  growing  or  declining.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  older  persons  in  the  population  is 
still  increasing,  which  results  in  an  increase  of 
blindness.  But  on  the  other  hand,  improve¬ 
ment  of  health  conditions  especially  in  states 
in  which  the  rate  of  blindness  is  high,  and  in¬ 
crease  in  the  correction  of  specific  eye  defects 
have  had  an  opposite  effect,  which  has  per¬ 


haps  been  enough  to  more  than  offset  the  in¬ 
crease  due  to  an  older  population. 

Both  because  the  estimate  is  not  regarded  as 
exact  and  because  there  is  not  evidence  to 
show  whether  the  present  trend  of  blindness 
is  upward  or  downward,  change  has  not  been 
made  in  the  total  figure  to  allow  for  growth 
of  the  population  since  the  estimate  was  first 
made.  Both  the  total  and  the  state  figures 
have,  however,  been  related  to  the  1940  cen¬ 
sus  figures,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRIBUTED  BY  STATES 


POPULA- 

ESTIMATED 

RATE  OF 

ESTIMATED 

TION  IN 

BLIND 

NUMBER 

THOUSANDS 

PERSONS 

OF  BLIND 

REGION  AND 

(1940) 

PER  IOOO 

PERSONS 

STATE 

POPULATION 

New  England 


Maine 

847 

1.77 

1,499 

New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

492 

i-75 

861 

Vermont 

359 

i-73 

621 

Massachusetts 

4,317 

1.58 

6,821 

Rhode  Island 

713 

1.44 

1,027 

Connecticut 

1,709 

1-45 

2,478 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

13,479 

1.44 

19,410 

New  Jersey 

4,160 

1.47 

6,115 

Pennsylvania 

9,900 

1 .51 

14,949 

East  North 
Central 

Ohio 

6,908 

1.66 

11,467 

Indiana 

3,428 

1 .69 

5,793 

Illinois 

7,897 

152 

12,003 

Michigan 

5,256 

1-37 

7,20i 

Wisconsin 

3,138 

1.44 

4,519 

West  North 
Central 
Minnesota 

2,792 

1 .42 

3,965 

Iowa 

2,538 

1 .61 

4,086 

7,078 

Missouri 

3,785 

1.87 

North  Dakota 

642 

1.30 

835 

South  Dakota 

643 

1. 5i 

971 

Nebraska 

1,316 

1.48 

1,948 

Kansas 

1,801 

1.72 

3,098 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

267 

2.06 

550 

Maryland 

1 ,821 

2.05 

3,733 

District  of 
Columbia 

663 

2.47 

1,638 

Virginia 

2,678 

2.30 

6,159 

West  Virginia 

1,902 

1-37 

2,606 

North  Carolina 

3,572 

2.25 

8,037 

South  Carolina 

1,900 

2.90 

5,5io 

Georgia 

3,124 

2.63 

8,216 

Florida 

1,897 

2.56 

4,856 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRIBUTED  BY  STATES 


POPULA- 

ESTIMATED 

RATE  OF 

ESTIMATED 

TION  IN 

BLIND 

NUMBER 

9 

THOUSANDS 

PERSONS 

OF  BLIND 

REGION  AND 

(1940) 

PER  IOOO 

PERSONS 

STATE 

POPULATION 

East  South 
Central 


Kentucky 

2,846 

1.63 

4,639 

Tennessee 

2,916 

1.97 

5,745 

Alabama 

2,833 

2.60 

7,366 

Mississippi 

2,184 

3  29 

7,i85 

West  South 

Central 

Arkansas 

U949 

2 . 19 

4,268 

Louisiana 

2,364 

2.69 

6,359 

Oklahoma 

2,336 

1.69 

3,948 

Texas 

6,415 

1 .82 

11,675 

Mountain 

Montana 

560 

1  45 

812 

Idaho 

525 

1. 15 

604 

Wyoming 

251 

1 .08 

271 

Colorado 

1,123 

1-55 

i,74i 

New  Mexico 

532 

1.63 

867 

Arizona 

499 

1.99 

993 

Utah 

550 

1 . 12 

616 

Nevada 

no 

1  53 

168 

Pacific 

Washington 

i,736 

1  54 

2,673 

Oregon 

1,090 

1  53 

1,668 

10,706 

California 

6,907 

1-55 

United 

States 

131,669 

i-75 

230,354 

Concerning  the  state  estimates,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  they  are  at  best  rough  ap¬ 
proximations.  They  were  obtained  by  applying 
a  formula  uniformly  to  the  respective  state 
populations.  This  formula  weighted  most 
heavily  the  proportion  of  the  population  65 
years  of  age  or  over,  less  heavily  the  Negro  and 
Indian  portions  of  the  population,  and  still 
less,  and  probably  inadequately,  the  factor  of 
general  health  conditions.  The  individual 
state  figures  are  less  likely  to  be  good  approxi¬ 
mations  than  the  total  estimate.  They  should 
be  of  value,  however,  in  the  absence  of  more 
accurate  data,  as  indicating  at  least  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  greater  frequency  of  blindness  in 
most  of  the  states  than  other  figures  have 
indicated.  For  some  of  the  states  these  esti¬ 
mates  are  most  certainly  too  conservative. 
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For  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  formula 
applied  to  the  1940  population  gives  a  figure 
that  is  not  much  higher  than  the  number  of 
blind  persons  receiving  public  assistance  for 
the  blind.  The  figure  for  Pennsylvania  in  the 
table  is  14,949,  whereas  the  number  of  re¬ 
cipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  in  that  state  has 
been  as  high  as  13,955. 

These  estimates,  though  not  exact,  may,  I 
think,  be  of  some  interest  and  importance  to 
your  committee,  because  they  have  a  bearing 
on  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  will  need 
rehabilitation  services  year  by  year.  In  this 
connection,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact,  often  overlooked  by  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  blindness,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  blind  population 
consists  of  elderly  people.  Although  the  large 
number  of  older  blind  persons  stand  in  much 
need  of  other  services,  including  services  to 
conserve  or  restore  sight,  they  presumably  can 
benefit  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  rehabilitation 
services  of  a  vocational  nature.  Breaking  down 
by  age  the  total  figure  of  230,000  blind  per¬ 
sons,  I  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  about  110,000 
blind  persons  in  the  age  group,  15  to  64  years, 
which  may,  in  fact,  be  too  wide  a  span  for 
estimating  the  proportion  of  the  total  number 
to  which  rehabilitation  efforts  should  be 
directed. 

I  have  also  made  some  calculations  of  possi¬ 
ble  incidence  of  blindness  within  this  age 
group,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  estimates,  like  the  others,  are 
based  on  far  too  few  actual  data.  They  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  the  age  group,  15  to  64  years, 
something  like  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  blind  persons  become  blind  each  year,  or  in 
other  words  that  something  like  8,500  people 
in  the  United  States  in  the  age  group  to  which 
rehabilitation  efforts  would  be  applicable  be¬ 
come  blind  yearly. 

In  placing  these  figures  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  such  use  as  they  may  be,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  great  need  for 
much  more  accurate  information  than  is  now 
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available,  not  only  concerning  the  blind,  but 
also  concerning  other  categories  of  disabled 
persons.  For  many  different  groups  of  the 
disabled,  for  whom,  because  their  disabilities 
are  different,  different  kinds  of  services,  in¬ 
cluding  specialized  rehabilitation  services,  are 
needed,  far  too  little  is  known  concerning 
either  the  incidence  or  the  total  prevalence  of 
the  handicap.  Reliable  information  concerning 
both  the  total  frequency  and  the  rate  of  in¬ 
cidence  of  specific  handicaps  is  greatly  needed 
for  effective  direction  of  both  service  and 
prevention  programs. 

Very  large  and  expensive  inquiries  like  the 
recent  National  Health  Survey,  when  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  carefully  executed,  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  once  a  large  amount  of  the  quantita¬ 
tive  information  that  is  needed  concerning  dis¬ 
abilities.  But  probably  equally  profitable  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  through  less  extensive 
studies,  more  specialized  in  nature  and  dealing 
with  relatively  small  population  groups.  Local 
studies  of  this  sort  should  be  encouraged. 


I  would  also  like  to  add  a  word  concerning 
registers  of  disabled  persons.  Registers  of  blind 
persons  are  not  uncommon  and  they  have  not 
infrequently  been  regarded  as  affording  a  satis¬ 
factory  source  of  statistics  showing  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  blindness.  Such  registers  have  im¬ 
portant  administrative  usefulness.  But  regis¬ 
ters  can  be  made  complete  only  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  effort  and 
they  very  rapidly  become  incomplete  and 
inaccurate  unless  much  effort  is  continuously 
expended  on  them.  Tests  of  the  completeness 
of  registers  of  the  blind  have  usually  been 
extremely  disappointing.  I  think  registers  of 
disabled  persons  should  be  kept  by  service 
agencies  that  are  concerned  about  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  services  to  all  of  the  persons  they 
are  intended  to  reach.  Where  serious  effort  is 
made  to  keep  such  registers  up  to  date,  and 
after  a  competent  test  is  made  of  their  ac¬ 
curacy,  they  can  be  of  substantial  value  as  a 
supplementary  source  of  statistics  of  the  dis¬ 
abilities  to  which  thev  relate. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity,  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  college  women,  an¬ 
nounces  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  schol¬ 
arships  in  the  fields  of  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  Sight  Conservation  exemplified  by  spe¬ 
cialized  prevention  study,  training  of  orthoptic 
technicians,  training  of  teachers  for  sight-sav¬ 
ing  classes,  and  training  of  workers  for  the 
pre-school  blind. 

Information  on  basic  qualifications  for  the 
various  fields  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Appli¬ 
cation  blanks  may  be  secured  from  Mrs. 
Richard  P.  Miller,  39  West  Jefferson  Road, 
Pittsford,  New  York. 

Advising  the  fraternity’s  council  and  project 


committee  in  the  selection  of  candidates  and 
administration  of  the  fund  is  a  professional 
committee  consisting  of: 

LeGrand  Hardy,  M.D.,  chairman,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Orthoptic  Council;  Mrs. 
Virginia  S.  Boyce,  Administrative  Assistant, 
National  Societv  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
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ness;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Social 
Work,  George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social 
Work,  Washington  University;  Miss  Ruth  B. 
McCoy,  Assistant  Director,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Lillian  Ray  Tit- 
comb,  M.D.,  President  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Nursery  School  for  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  Los  Angeles. 


FOOT  TRAVEL 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 
SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


Here,  in  a  brother-organization  for  the 
training  of  war-blinded  men,  it  was  interesting 
to  read  in  your  November  issue  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  at  Valley  Forge  in  training  the  men 
to  walk  freely  and  to  shift  for  themselves  in 
other  ways.  Methods  differ,  of  course,  the 
world  over — likewise  background  and  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  the  human  spirit  remains  a  fairly 
constant  factor.  We  have  had  plenty  of  chance 
to  prove  this  last  point,  for,  in  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years,  we  have  had  Englishmen, 
Scots  and  Irishmen  here,  West  Africans  from 
the  coastal  regions  and  Hausas  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Africa,  Pathans  from  beyond  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  India,  samples  of  various  Indoaryan 
races  of  Northern  India  and  the  Dravidian 
peoples  of  Southern  India,  Nepalese  from  the 
high  Himalayas  and  the  borders  of  Tibet  and 
other  odds  and  ends  such  as  Portuguese  Indi¬ 
ans  and  Burmese  Karens. 

Indians,  with  their  many  languages,  shades 
of  colour,  creeds  and  castes,  have  formed  the 
bulk  of  our  men.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  our  advis¬ 
ers,  Indians  as  well  as  British,  held  the  view 
that  any  attempt  to  train  our  men  as  blind 
people  are  trained  in  the  West,  was  doomed 
to  failure.  They  held  out  no  hopes  that  men 
of  the  type  of  the  average  Indian  Sepoy  would 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G., 
is  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Indian  War-Blinded, 
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in  China  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government,  to 
advise  them  on  the  question  of  training  and  welfare  of 
Chinese  soldiers  blinded  during  World  War  II,  and  also 
in  general  matters  pertaining  to  blindness  in  China. 


be  able  to  get  over  such  a  heavy  psychological 
blow  as  the  loss  of  sight.  He  could,  they 
claimed,  only  be  expected  to  remain  a  helpless 
hulk,  eking  out  a  dreary  existence  in  his  village 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Tradition, 
strengthened  by  the  fatalistic  attitude  his 
religions  give  him,  would  have  it  that  his 
blindness  is  an  intentional  act  of  God  which  he 
must  accept  as  a  punishment  for  sins  of  com¬ 
mission  or  omission  in  this  or  a  past  life. 

In  the  past,  helplessness  and  inertia  would 
have  been  his  lot;  but  we  have  found  that, 
given  the  chance,  he  is  just  as  capable  as  any 
European  of  being  an  active,  useful,  cheerful 
blind  man.  The  force  of  custom,  the  conser¬ 
vatism  of  this  most  conservative  people  in  the 
world,  will  do  its  best  to  discourage  our  men 
on  their  return  home  after  training,  and  will, 
for  some  time  to  come,  be  a  brake  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  towards  better  things  in  blind  welfare. 
Nevertheless,  headway  is  being  made  and 
films,  photographs,  press  articles  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  visitors  to  this  training  centre 
are  contributing  not  a  little  to  a  better  pub¬ 
lic  understanding. 

It  seems  that  at  Valley  Forge  every  blinded 
soldier  has  his  own  individual  sighted  instruc¬ 
tor.  Your  article  describes  the  blinded  soldiers 
as  “patients”!  It  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  they 
are  still  in  hospital,  but  we  class  the  word 
“patient”  in  the  same  category  as  “inmate”. 
Our  staff  uses  either  the  term  “men”,  “blinded 
soldiers”  or  “trainees”.  We  are  not  nearlv  so 
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methodical  or  scientific  in  our  approach.  In 
fact,  we  are  much  more  rough  and  ready. 

In  our  case  the  chief  instructor  of  a  new 
arrival  is  another  blinded  soldier,  one  who  has 
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been  with  us  a  year,  six  months,  or  perhaps 
even  only  two  months.  The  new  man,  looking 
forlorn  and  travel-stained,  often  after  from 
two  to  six  days  in  a  train  frequently  turns  up 
without  notice  at  our  office,  accompanied  by 
a  soldier  attendant.  He  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
Punjabi  Sikh,  so  we  send  a  blind  orderly  to 
summon  another  blinded  Sikh,  choosing,  of 
course,  a  cheerful,  capable  one,  who,  as  often 
as  not,  belongs  to  the  same  regiment  as  the 
new  man.  In  due  course  Karnail  Singh  turns 
up  and  the  new  man  is  handed  over  to  him. 
“Karnail  Singh,  here  is  a  brother  blinded  Sikh 
like  yourself,  Peshawar  Singh  by  name.  You 
have  got  on  wonderfully  well,  Karnail  Singh, 
now  you  must  be  ‘father  and  mother’  to  Pesh¬ 
awar  Singh.  He  will  have  the  next  bed  to  you 
in  the  barrack.  You  show  him  St.  Dunstan’s; 
tell  him  all  about  us;  show  him  the  way  round 
— kitchens,  latrines,  workshops — everything. 
Take  him  off  to  the  canteen  for  a  cup  of  tea 
straight  away.” 

This  works  wonderfully  well.  It  settles  most 
of  the  new  man’s  psychological  crises,  re¬ 
adjustments,  nervousness  and  practical  ques¬ 
tions  of  getting  about,  all  at  the  same  time. 
A  sighted  instructor  has  a  much  more  uphill 
job,  for  a  newly  blinded  man  is  not  easy  to 
convince  when  a  seeing  man  tells  him  that  he 
can  do  this  or  that  difficult  task  if  he  really 
tries.  If  he  has  a  blinded  instructor  the  ‘if  he 
can  do  it,  then  I  can’  mentality  automatically 
comes  into  operation.  This  method  has  a  stim¬ 
ulating  effect  on  Karnail  Singh  too,  for  he  is 
enormously  bucked  to  find  that  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  great  responsibility  of  taking  charge 
of  a  new  man;  and  it  sets  his  determination  to 
be  efficient,  cheerful  and  a  fine  example, 
several  notches  higher. 

Each  barrackroom,  containing  about  eight 
to  ten  men,  has  one  sighted  orderly.  The 
blinded  men  maintain  their  barrack  as  of  old, 
folding  their  blankets,  keeping  their  kit  tidy 
and  their  shoes  polished.  They  parade  as  be¬ 
fore.  They  must  be  smart,  soldierly;  and  most 
of  them  plunge,  without  delay,  into  a  full 


day’s  duty.  The  new  man  is  further  reassured 
when  he  finds  that  his  Braille,  music,  typing 
and  spinning  masters  are  all  blinded  soldiers, 
while  others  are  filling  various  posts  of  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibility  round  the  place. 

The  policy  is  to  keep  sighted  assistance  at  a 
minimum.  We  found  that  those  of  our  men 
who  had  lost  both  their  hands  in  addition  to 
sight,  made  unsatisfactory  progress  while  they 
had  an  attendant  apiece.  We  provided  them 
with  artificial  fitments,  enabling  them  to  eat 
their  own  food  and  take  their  drinks,  with 
faucets  fitted  that  they  could  turn  on  and  off 
with  their  stumps,  toilet  arrangements  which 
did  away  with  the  need  of  embarrassing  assis¬ 
tance  and  so  forth;  and  then,  being  cruel  to  be 
kind,  we  took  away  their  attendants,  save  for 
one  general  attendant  for  inescapable  things. 
They  growled  no  end  at  first,  but  their  head¬ 
way  in  a  week  was  really  astonishing. 

Our  training  centre  is  typically  Indian.  It  is 
an  assortment  of  one-floored  barracks,  stores, 
workshops,  a  mosque  and  a  temple,  lines  of 
married  quarters  and  a  farm  scattered  along 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  open  country.  To 
help  the  new  men  find  their  way  about  we 
have  erected  iron  standards  with  wires  hip- 
high.  They  stick  close  to  these  at  first,  but 
there  are  open  spaces  and  places  to  which  the 
wires  do  not  lead.  Gradually  the  men  begin  to 
take  short  cuts  and  to  walk  without  the  wire. 

Our  men,  almost  without  exception,  come 
from  villages,  many  of  them  very  remote, 
calling  for  from  ten  to  twenty  days’  march  on 
foot  beyond  the  railhead.  Part  of  this  journey 
may  be  over  unbridged  rivers  and  mountain 
passes,  where  the  trail  is  a  series  of  rock  ledges 
and  boulders  at  dizzy  angles.  One  man  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  trail  to  his  Himalayan  village 
lay,  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so,  along 
the  face  of  a  cliff,  high  above  a  deep  ravine.  It 
consisted  of  iron  pegs,  driven  into  the  cliff 
about  every  two  feet,  with  similar  pegs  over¬ 
head  as  handgrips. 

The  average  trail  is  suitable  for  only  single¬ 
file  foot  traffic.  For  this  purpose  we  teach 
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the  sighted  escort  to  lead,  the  blinded  man 
following.  With  his  arm  hanging  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  relaxed  position  the  escort  holds  one 
end  of  a  light  but  strong  stick,  four  and  a  half 
feet  long,  in  his  left  hand.  The  soldier  holds  the 
other  end  in  the  same  way,  while  in  his  right 
hand  he  carries  his  cane,  or,  on  steep  mountain 
trails,  a  stout  stick.  This  leading  rod  gives  the 
blinded  man  the  line  to  follow,  and,  when  he 
really  gets  accustomed  to  it,  he  will  find  it  also 
conveys  news  of  sudden  ups  and  downs  on  the 
rough  path.  On  single-file  trails  it  is  tiring  for 
both  escort  and  soldier  to  attempt  to  walk 
abreast  in  the  customary  Western  way.  One  or 
the  other  has  to  be  on  the  rough  ground  and 
much  physical  and  nervous  energy  is  used  up 
by  crowding,  stumbling  and  explaining.  A 
blind  chap  can  smack  along  at  a  good  pace 
over  rough  country  on  the  leading-rod  system; 
and,  if  this  method  is  not  already  in  use,  I  can 
heartily  recommend  it  for  men  in  the  United 
States  who  might  enjoy  a  trek  along  remote 
forest  or  mountain  trails. 

None  but  the  main  streets  of  the  large  cities 
in  India,  and  there  are  not  many  of  these,  have 
sidewalks.  The  ways  in  smaller  towns  may  be 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  cluttered  up  with 
bullock  carts,  pack  ponies,  sacred  bulls,  chil¬ 
dren  at  play,  blind  beggars,  cows,  stalls  of 
goods  and  piles  of  rubbish.  A  village  may  be  a 
collection  of  scattered  houses,  connected  by 
systemless  tracks,  scoured  this  way  and  that  by 
the  heavy  monsoon  rains;  while  there  may  be 
a  few  sudden  gulches  to  cross.  Path  edges  are 
ill-defined  to  a  blind  man,  for  the  true  path 
and  its  desert  surroundings  are  often  indis¬ 
tinguishable  through  the  soles  of  one’s  feet. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  extent  blind 
people  do  go  about  quite  alone  in  India.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  against  a  man’s  moving  about  much 
except  in  his  own  village.  In  addition  to  the 
badness  of  the  ways,  the  blind  man’s  house, 
under  the  Indian  Joint-Family  system,  usually 
houses  a  crowd  of  brothers,  sisters,  brothers- 
in-law,  sisters-in-law  and  innumerable  chil¬ 
dren.  So  escorts  are  easy  to  come  by  and  the 
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spur  to  complete  independence  may  be  lacking. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  all  experienced  blind 
men  will  agree  with  the  order  of  importance 
your  writer  gives  to  the  aids  to  independent 
walking.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  sense 
of  the  presence  of  obstacles  is  tremendously 
useful  and  should  rank  among  the  most  val¬ 
uable  aids,  next  to  sound.  Scent  is  interesting 
and  pleasant  and,  if  one  wants  to  buy  fish,  it 
announces  when  one  has  reached  the  fish¬ 
monger’s  shop;  but  few  would,  I  think,  place 
it  among  the  most  important.  The  cambers  of 
roads  and  paths,  felt  through  the  feet,  are  a 
big  help,  while  the  breeze  blowing  round  a 
corner,  and,  in  the  open  fields,  the  direction 
of  the  sun,  are  further  aids.  Normality  is  the 
object  most  of  us  have  as  our  aim;  and  it 
might  be  suggested  that  a  blind  man  can  get 
the  knowledge  his  cane  can  give  him  with  less 
of  the  wiggle-waggling  your  writer  advises. 
Similarly,  the  arm  held  protectively  aslant  the 
body  at  the  waist  line,  is  less  conspicuous  than 
when  held  at  shoulder  height,  when  approach¬ 
ing  half-open  doors  and  such-like  hurdles. 

The  Indians  have  one  quality  which  is  of 
great  advantage.  They  don’t  seem  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  sensitive  over  physical  disabil¬ 
ities.  Our  handless  blinded  men  are  delighted 
to  show  off  their  tricks  to  visitors — typewrit¬ 
ing,  playing  the  piano-accordion  with  their 
stumps,  eating  their  meals,  combing  their  hair 
and  so  forth  with  the  greatest  of  glee.  Perhaps 
it  is  all  the  sentimental  bosh,  all  the  tragic 
rubbish  and  pathos,  written  and  spoken  about 
blindness,  which  has  built  up  this  sensitiveness 
in  Western  countries.  And  in  this  respect  our 
blinded  Indian  comrades,  in  spite  of  other 
drawbacks,  set  us  a  useful  example. 

PHOTO  PROCESSING 

Working  under  Lloyd  McGowan,  head  of 
the  studio  for  the  drug  chain,  Mr.  Joe  Altgil- 
bers,  a  blinded  veteran,  in  a  few  short  months 
has  learned  the  technique  of  photo  processing, 
and  today  turns  out  on  the  average  150  rolls 
of  film  an  hour. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  WELFARE  AGENCIES 


“Labor  Relations  in  Welfare  Agencies” 
was  the  subject  discussed  during  a  meeting  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
on  January  23rd. 

With  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  presiding, 
the  two  leading  discussants  of  this  subject 
were  Mr.  Frederick  I.  Daniels,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  and  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  their  remarks  were  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Frederick  I.  Daniels,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ice,  introduced  his  remarks  by  explaining  his 
approach  to  the  subject  as  being  from  the 
angle  of  a  social  service  organization  that  has  a 
union  of  its  employees.  The  Bureau  has  had  a 
Social  Service  Employees  Union,  known  as  the 
S.S.E.U.,  in  existence  for  over  9  years.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  an  independent  union  of  em¬ 
ployees.  A  third  group  of  employees  is 
affiliated  with  neither  of  the  organized  groups, 
and  must  be  assured  of  every  consideration 
and  of  equal  treatment. 

“  ‘It  is  impossible  to  think  about  this  ques¬ 
tion,’  Mr.  Daniels  said,  ‘if  we  are  blocked  by 
fear,  hostility  or  panic.’ 

“The  above  serves  as  a  background  for  the 
reasoning  which  has  determined  the  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  reference  to  their 
recognition  of  and  dealings  with  the  union  and 
other  organized  groups  of  employees.  This, 
in  brief,  is  as  follows  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels: 

“  ‘(1)  Any  individual  or  group  has  the  in¬ 
herent  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  of  his  or  its  own  choosing. 
This  leads  to  the  second  point: 


“  ‘(2)  The  acceptance  and  recognition  of 
the  right  of  employees  to  organize 
into  units  of  their  own  choosing  and 
to  be  represented  by  persons  of  their 
own  choice. 

“  ‘The  third  point,  if  these  first  two 
points  are  accepted,  follows  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  sequence,  namely: 

“  ‘(3)  The  obligation  of  the  administration 
or  management  to  recognize,  meet 
with  and  negotiate  with,  such  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  employee  groups. 

“  ‘It  should  be  emphasized  that  I  am  refer- 
ing  to  employees  as  such.  My  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  by  formal  resolution,  established  this 
principle  of  the  right  of  employees  to  organize, 
of  its  policy  of  recognizing  that  right,  and  its 
direction  to  its  executive  to  carry  out  this 
policy  and  deal  with  representatives  of  organ¬ 
ized  employees. 

‘Please  know,  however,  this  policy  does 
not  include  or  imply  inclusion  of  clients  or 
those  who  are  recipients  of  our  services.  This 
issue  has  not  been  raised  with  us  to  date.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  the  policy 
of  our  Board  would  be  if  this  issue  were  raised. 
By  inference,  however,  I  would  judge  that  our 
Board  would  not  resist  the  implied  right  of  any 
group  to  organize  and  collectively  present  its 
problems  or  questions.  By  inference  also  our 
Board  might  approve  an  executive  or  staff 
meeting  with  such  client  representatives,  let 
us  say. 

“  ‘My  impression  would  be  that  my  Board 
would  stop  at  this  point,  however — for  a  good 
look  at  the  issue  anyway — and  thoroughly 
explore  the  properness,  usefulness  and  appro¬ 
priateness  of  meeting  with  outside  represen¬ 
tation  which  might  be  brought  in  by  such  a 
“client”  group.  Undoubtedly  the  type  of 
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association  or  affiliation  of  such  outside  repre¬ 
sentation  would  bear  great  weight  in  its  deter¬ 
mination  of  policy. 

“  ‘For  this  reason,  in  any  event,  I  am  sure 
that  there  would  be  a  very  clear  distinction 
between  policy  as  applied  to  an  employee 
group  and  its  representation,  as  against  a  client 
group  and  its  representation.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  difference  would  very 
strongly  influence  the  form  of  policy  laid  down 
for  each,  as  well  as  the  procedure  or  method  of 
working  with  each. 

“  ‘Keeping  these  distinctions  in  mind,  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  this  reason,  among  many 
others,  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  keep  our 
policy  and  administrative  lines  very  clean-cut 
and  clear.  For  example,  it  would  be  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  bonuses,  subsidies,  or  other  subven¬ 
tions  of  real  earnings  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  and  stated  as  such,  known  to  the  recip¬ 
ient,  and  demonstrable  in  both  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  pay  roll  method.  Personally,  I  happen 
to  believe  that  this  is  sound  in  principle  as 
well  as  in  policy.  It  is  sound  socially  and  as  a 
method  in  the  rehabilitative  process. 

“  ‘For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  however, 

I  raise  it  as  a  point  which  has  and  can 
become  a  very  confusing  and  aggravating  issue. 
In  other  words,  unless  we  clearly  maintain 
this  distinction  of  real  earnings  as  against  addi¬ 
tional  subventions,  we  are  confusing  the  status 
of  persons  as  to  whether  they  are  clients  or 
regular  employees.  When  we  “mix  our 
drinks”  in  this  fashion  we  are  surely  in  for 
trouble.  By  any  employee  I  mean  any  per¬ 
son,  regardless  of  whether  he  may  be  handi¬ 
capped  or  not,  who  is  regularly  employed  on 
our  normal  or  administrative  pay  roll  and  is 
receiving  a  normal  wage  or  salary  for  normal 
performance  in  the  job  or  position  he  is 
carrying. 

“  ‘Now  back  to  unions  in  social  work  organ¬ 
izations. 

“  ‘One  hears  objections  to  the  character 
of  the  union  and  its  leadership. 

“  ‘Any  social  agency  faces  this — bitterly 
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sometimes — when  it  faces  the  question  of 
union  membership  or  collective  bargaining 
under  present  circumstances.  Here,  too,  we 
must  be  extremely  logical,  keep  our  heads, 
and  above  all  keep  clear  in  our  minds  the  fun¬ 
damental  issue  at  stake. 

‘There  are  certain  principles,  I  believe, 
that  we  cannot  overlook  or  find  escape  from. 
These  I  think  must  determine,  if  we  are  fair- 
minded,  our  action  and  policy  in  relation  to 
these  issues.  Simply  stated  they  are: 

‘(1)  That  it  is  not  administration  or  man¬ 
agement  but  rather  employees  that 
determine  the  choice  of  union  to 
join  and  to  represent  them. 

‘(2)  That  union  leadership  is  likewise  the 
employees’  choice.  If  you  challenge 
this  second  assertion,  one  must  at 
least  admit  that  the  process  of  choice 
of  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
membership  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  membership  makes  full  use  of  it. 

‘(3)  If  the  type  of  character  of  the  union 
or  its  leadership  is  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  then  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  determined  by  our  own 
employees,  even  though  we  doubt 
their  wisdom  perhaps,  certainly  up 
to  the  point  where  the  character  and 
integrity  of  our  opposite  in  this 
relationship  is  so  completely  bank¬ 
rupt  as  to  warrant  refusal  to  carry 
on,  on  these  grounds  alone. 

“  ‘Where  that  point  is,  how  to  define  and 
establish  it,  I  do  not  know  and  have  not  the 
answer.  I  only  know  that  there  can  and  will 
be  such  a  point  which  will  be  defined  by  public 
opinion  and  perhaps  by  the  courts  as  the  two 
parties  in  this  issue  develop  in  their  maturity 
and  wisdom. 

“  ‘From  this  point  on,  where  we  get  into 
the  actual  detail  of  what  negotiation  and 
collective  bargaining  implies,  it  is  an  open 
field.  Certainly  life  is  never  simple  or  dull 
and  the  amount  of  time  required  puts  a  tre- 
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mendous  burden  on  the  already  over-bur¬ 
dened  executive,  not  to  mention  other  staff, 
and  Board. 

“  ‘Questions  which  might  be  explored 
further  by  this  group,  in  the  exploration  of 
which  considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the 
problem,  are  bound  up  in  such  issues  as: 

“  ‘Legal  or  constitutional  compulsion  for 
collective  bargaining; 

“  ‘Written  contracts  and  their  content; 

“  ‘Sole  collective  bargaining  status  for  the 
union  and  its  implications; 

“  ‘Arbitration  and  its  implication; 

“  ‘Check-off  and  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  clauses;  and  finally, 

“  ‘The  appropriateness  of  union  in  industry 
practices  and  tactics  as  applied  to  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies. 

“  ‘Union  development  in  social  agencies 
has  gone  too  far  to  be  dismissed  or  overlooked 
as  a  possible  issue  in  any  agency,  even  though 
you  have  been  immune  to  date.  I  think  it 
goes  without  argument,  however,  that 
whether  or  not  you  have  to  face  this  issue, 
the  obligation  remains  on  every  executive  and 
his  board  to  deal  fairly  in  all  staff  practices. 
In  other  words,  good-standard  agencies  are 
only  that  if  they  have  well  established, 
known,  personnel  practices  and  salary  and 
wage  scales  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  times 
and  that  apply  equally,  fairly  and  without 
discrimination.  If  it  is  only  through  union¬ 
ization  or  collective  bargaining  processes  that 
these  are  brought  about,  then  something  is 
wrong  with  the  agency.  Again,  I  point  out, 
however,  that  the  union  movement  today  is 
not  particularly  furthered  by  poor  practices 
and  low  personnel  standards.  Rather  it  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  predicated  on  the  right 
of  employees  to  be  concerned  about  their 
status  and  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  some 
of  these  policies  and  practices.’  ” 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Director  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  submitted 
the  following  outline  of  his  remarks: 

“  ‘The  following  memorandum  is  an 


attempt  to  clarify  the  position  of  charitable, 
non-profit  agencies  for  the  blind  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  their  relationship  to  unions. 
It  is  not  presented  as  a  final  statement  of  our 
position  but  merely  as  an  indication  of  our 
exploratory  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  we 
are  open-minded. 

“  ‘We  would  welcome  criticisms  and  sugges¬ 
tions  by  all  concerned,  including  the  unions. 
We  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  taking 
no  position  against  the  union  movement  as 
such  but  we  are  endeavoring  to  point  out  the 
particular  concern  of  the  welfare  agency  with 
the  principle  of  unionization  as  it  affects  the 
work  of  the  welfare  agency. 

‘Briefly  stated,  the  charitable,  non-profit 
agency  exists  solely  to  provide  service  to 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  such  service,  with¬ 
out  any  profit  motive.  There  is  in  this 
work  no  question  as  to  the  distribution  of 
profits  to  the  directors,  stockholders,  and 
workers.  The  benefits  from  work  in  this  field 
rather  than  accruing  in  the  form  of  increased 
profits  evidence  themselves  in  increased 
services  to  the  clients.  The  only  questions  that 
should  arise  in  labor  relations  are  those  relating 
to  good  working  standards  and  fair  rates  of 
compensation,  both  of  which  should  be 
comparable  to  the  best  received  for  similar 
work  in  other  industries,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  essential  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  the 
freedom  from  anxiety  of  the  professional 
worker,  clients,  and  other  employees  that  is 
essential  to  their  well-being. 

‘These  questions  can  be  and  should  be 
settled  through  impartial  arbiters  as  suggested 
in  Item  No.  7  of  the  attached  memorandum 
without  running  the  risk  of  work  stoppages 
or  slow-downs  which,  in  welfare  work,  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  clients  whose  need  of  such 
services  is  continuous. 

“  ‘Unions  generally  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
danger  of  interfering  with  professional  service 
to  clients  of  charitable,  non-profit  agencies 
and  do  not,  therefore,  include  them  in  their 
drive  for  organization.  Our  concern  with  the 
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problem  of  unionization  in  the  welfare  field 
grows  out  of  the  harm  that  may  accrue  to 
clients  through  the  interruption  of  work  re¬ 
sulting  from  problems  between  management 
and  professional  workers  and  other  employees 
of  welfare  agencies.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  the  attached  plan  has  been  prepared  in 
order  to  suggest  machinery  whereby  questions 
relating  to  such  problems  can  be  settled. 

“  ‘Much  confusion  can  be  avoided  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  in  referring  to  clients,  we  have 
in  mind  those  who  are  served  by  charitable, 
non-profit  agency.  Blind  persons  who  qualify 
as  staff  members  are  in  the  position  of  those 
who  serve,  as  are  other  employees  or  profes¬ 
sional  workers  and  as  such  have  the  same  status 
as  these  professional  workers  or  employees. 

‘ Points  for  Discussion  in  Relation  to  the 
Amending  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

“  ‘We  feel  that  agencies  for  the  blind  should 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  for  the  following 
reasons : 

“  ‘(i)  Because  of  the  nature  of  their  work 
which  has  been  recognized  by  court  decisions 
and  by  local,  state,  and  federal  legislation. 

“  ‘(2)  Under  such  decisions  and  legislation, 
charitable,  non-profit  agencies  for  the  blind 
have  been  specifically  exempted  from  the 
operations  of  The  Internal  Revenue  Act,  The 
Wage  and  Hour  Act,  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  The  Unemployment  and  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Annuity  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  New  York  City  Real  Estate  and  the  New 
York  City  Sales  Tax;  and,  as  a  further  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  specialized  nature  of  such  chari¬ 
table  non-profit  agencies  for  the  blind,  Con¬ 
gress  has  passed  specific  legislation  on  their 
behalf  such  as  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  among 
others. 

‘(3)  The  New  York  State  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  was  specifically  amended  to  clarify 
the  exemption  of  charitable,  non-profit  agen¬ 
cies  under  Section  715. 
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“  ‘Note:  (“II.  The  long  established  policy  of  New  York 
State  exempting  charitable  institutions,  a  policy  respected 
in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Government,  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitution  in  1939.”) 
(Also  it  should  be  noted  that  Senator  Wagner,  the  author 
of  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  was  one  of  those 
who,  during  the  State  convention  when  the  New  York 
State  Constitution  was  amended,  fought  for  maintaining 
the  exemption  for  charitable,  non-profit  agencies  under 
the  New  York  State  Constitution.) 

“  ‘(4)  Any  provisions  made  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  exemption  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  restricted  to 
the  questions  covered  by  this  Act  and  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  include  other  phases  of 
the  broader  services  of  charitable,  non-profit 
agencies. 

“  ‘(5)  We  feel  that  charitable,  non-profit 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  maintain 
good  working  conditions  and  standards  of  pay 
comparable  to  those  for  persons  doing  equiv¬ 
alent  work  in  allied  fields. 

“  ‘(6)  Provisions  should  be  made  in  relation 
to  such  exemption  from  the  Act  that  agencies 
for  the  blind  would  be  subject  to  comply  with 
standards  set  forth  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

“  ‘(7)  The  Administrator  of  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  shall  appoint  an  administrative 
committee  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
questions  arising  in  relation  to  the  exemption 
from  this  Act  and  that  such  committee  should 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  indus¬ 
try,  work  for  the  blind,  and  governmental 
departments.  The  purpose  of  such  committee 
shall  be  to  develop  standards,  and  to  pass  on 
questions  relating  to  adherence  to  such 
standards.’ 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Secretary 


MENTAL  HYGIENE 

On  May  2  and  3,  1947,  the  first  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  Mental  Hygiene  and  Problems  of 
Exceptional  Children  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Education  of  Syracuse  University 
and  the  George  Davis  Bivin  Foundation  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


V 


A  SOCIETY  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS 


“I  am  so  tired  of  Societies  for  This  and  That .  What  we  need  is  a  society  of  human  beings.”  Anon. 


THE  GLORY  ROUND  ABOUT 
Charles  G.  Osgood 


In  the  present-day  welter  of  opinions  and 
babel  of  discordant  voices,  the  management  of 
the  mind,  the  ordering  of  one’s  convictions, 
has  become  an  increasingly  difficult  business. 
The  harder  it  becomes,  the  more  do  we  tend 
to  look  upon  life  as  a  disorganized,  inconse¬ 
quent  string  of  incidents,  a  mechanized  suc¬ 
cession  of  episodes,  a  flux  of  mental  states  and 
actions  and  reactions.  We  describe  it  as  a 
“stream  of  consciousness,”  drifting  helplessly 
along  its  chance  and  devious  course  as  accident 
and  circumstance  may  decide.  This  notion  of 
life  finds  some  confirmation  in  us  all.  For  who 
is  without  a  measure  of  deadly  accidia  within 
himself,  a  tendency  to  submit  to  the  moment, 
to  let  life  string  along  as  it  will  and  buck  each 
little  incidental  wave  of  joy  or  pain  or  effort 
as  we  meet  it?  And  indeed  many  a  life  passes 
altogether  in  this  episodic  way. 

But  this  episodic  life,  this  wayward  and 
casual  stream  of  mental  incidents,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  sluggish.  Many  lives  of  “men  of  affairs” 
are  the  most  episodic,  the  most  inconsequent 
of  all.  And  they  wonder  why  they  are  un¬ 
happy.  Excitement  follows  excitement,  crisis 
succeeds  crisis,  and  sufficient  unto  the  moment 
is  the  moment.  Even  certain  lives  “of  high 
purpose”  so-called,  driving  the  smartest 
wagon-and-star  outfit,  prove  after  all  to  be 
merely  episodic  streams  of  incidental  con- 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Osgood  was  until  his  retirement  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Princeton  University. 

The  Glory  Round  About  is  from  an  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Spenserian  murals  at 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  in  Baltimore. 


sciousness.  On  the  other  hand  many  a  life  lived 
in  what  might  seem  intolerable  stagnation  is 
least  episodic  of  all,  least  of  all  a  mere  stream 
of  consciousness. 

Well,  then,  what  makes  the  difference?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  activity,  nor  even  purpose  or  plan. 

There  are  at  hand  certain  deep  inexhaustible 
reservoirs  of  elemental  forces  that  do  not 
change,  that  know  not  time  nor  tense  nor 
mood.  And  the  man  to  whom  these  are  ac¬ 
cessible,  who  has  lowered  the  roots  of  his  soul 
into  one  or  other  of  them,  thereby  charges 
each  episode  and  incident  of  his  life,  however 
trivial  and  passing,  with  a  mysterious  agency 
which  gives  it  a  sort  of  permanence;  and  thus 
aligns  it  into  a  continuity  and  progress  which 
is  the  real  growth  of  the  spirit. 

Of  these  reservoirs  or  resources  I  would 
mention  three,  though  indeed  they  are  really 
one;  for  the  same  Eternal  Beauty  and  Truth 
and  Justice  and  Life  supplies  them  all,  and 
all  derive  from  the  same  Source. 

The  first  is  Nature.  Have  you  never  come 
across  a  man  or  woman,  far  from  the  high  tide 
of  urban  incident,  who  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
feel  his  pulse  beating  in  rhythm  with  that  of 
Nature  about  him?  He  is  not  voluble,  perhaps 
not  articulate,  about  it.  But  the  dull,  day-in, 
day-out,  routine  of  duty  is  redeemed  by  the 
abiding  sense  of  something  eternal  and  in¬ 
eluctable  about  him.  Sensitive  by  the  gift  of 
God,  observant  by  instinct  and  habit,  he  is 
daily  responsive  to  the  infinite  glories  round 
about  him  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  of  stars  and 
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sky,  of  seasons  and  weather,  of  trees  and  water 
and  the  exquisite  lines  in  leaf  or  stem. 

At  any  moment  they  are  at  hand,  mingling 
with  his  stream  of  consciousness,  infusing  each 
episode  and  incident  with  a  new  life,  a  touch 
of  the  Eternal.  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  what  the 
poet  intended  when  he  sang: 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die! 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

“Natural  piety.”  The  phrase,  with  its  reli¬ 
gious  import,  is  no  accident  of  imagery  or 
rhyme.  The  poet  knew  full  well  the  affinity  of 
these  two  inexhaustible  reserves  of  life — Na¬ 
ture  and  Religion.  Nor  need  we  labor  the  effect 
of  genuine  Religion  upon  the  merely  episodic 
life.  The  transformation  is  too  familiar,  too 
obvious.  And  while  it  is  more  immediate, 
direct,  transcendent  than  the  effect  of  Nature, 
it  may  be  reinforced  by  Nature  and  in  turn 
superinduce  the  influences  of  nature. 

In  like  manner  does  Religion  bear  itself  to¬ 
wards  the  third  infinite  reserve  of  continuity 
— Poetry  and  the  other  Arts.  For  all  these 
arts,  whatever  their  changing  guise,  whatever 
the  babble  of  critics  and  even  of  some  artists, 
are  also  concerned  with  infinite  and  dateless 
realities,  and  embody  them  in  high  potential. 

People  talk  a  good  deal  these  days  about 
Culture  and  Democracy.  Some  think  De¬ 
mocracy  vulgarizes  and  destroys  genuine  Cul¬ 
ture.  Others  that  Culture,  with  its  scale  of 
values,  is  inimical  to  Democracy,  to  its  wor¬ 
shipped  norms,  its  averages,  its  dead  levels. 
The  debate  is  vain,  as  all  debates  are  vain 
which  occupy  themselves  with  terms,  not 
things. 

For,  after  all,  a  democracy  consists  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  in  sum  constitute  the  worth  of 


that  democracy;  and  it  will  be  as  good  or  as 
bad,  as  enduring  or  as  perishable,  as  its  indi¬ 
viduals  are  good  or  bad,  as  they  live  days  of 
durable  continuity,  or  merely  drift  on  a 
temporary  and  casual  stream  of  consciousness 
from  incident  to  incident. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
REHABILITATION 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

Council  on  Rehabilitation,  scheduled  for 
April  29  and  30  has  been  planned  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  annual  meeting  of  which  will  follow 
immediately,  on  May  1,  2,  and  3.  Both  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  in 
St.  Louis.  This  will  afford  members  of  the 
Association  and  Council  the  opportunity  to 
attend  both  meetings. 

Complementary  programs  will  be  presented 
by  the  two  organizations.  The  Council  will 
offer  papers  on  the  rehabilitation  of  non-de¬ 
forming  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  and  mental  diseases.  The  Association 
will  cover  the  blind,  deaf,  cerebral  palsied,  and 
epileptic.  The  Council  will  discuss  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  physical  and  mental  disabilities,  while 
the  Association  will  outline  specific  tools  used 
in  the  rehabilitation  process:  counseling,  tests 
and  measurements,  consideration  of  person¬ 
ality  factors,  and  selective  placement,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  importance  of  matching 
physical  capacities  appraisal  with  physical  de¬ 
mands  analysis.  After  the  Council’s  program 
on  the  preparation  of  the  disabled  for  living, 
which  will  include  physical — medical  and 
surgical — restoration,  psychological  restora¬ 
tion,  and  training  and  placement,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  give  a  detailed  picture  of  such  facili¬ 
ties  as  homebound  workshops,  rehabilitation 
centers,  and  instructional  programs. 

Speakers  have  been  invited  from  official  and 
private  agencies  and  from  leading  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  psychiatry. 


MEANS  OF  SOLVING  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


In  Detroit  on  December  14,  1946,  Miss 
Genevieve  Sennett  presented  the  Blind  Study 
Advisory  Committee  with  results  of  a  study  of 
housing  problems  of  the  blind,  completed  last 
summer. 

Miss  Sennett’s  first  recommendation  was  a 
central  department  for  coordinating  housing 
resources  in  the  community,  to  take  care  of 
the  immediate  and  potential  housing  needs  of 
the  blind  clients.  This  would  call  for: 

1.  A  central  file  of  places  which  will  take 
blind  tenants. 

2.  A  system  whereby  the  department  would 
be  punctually  notified  when  a  blind 
client  moved  or  planned  to  move.  This 
should  result  in  up-to-date  information 
on  current  and  potential  vacancies. 

3.  -Referral  to  one  department  of  all  blind 
persons  either  desiring  or  needing  dif¬ 
ferent  living  arrangements. 

4.  Continuous  active  efforts  to  find  suitable 
housing  for  specific  referrals  (this  would 
mean  a  gentle  but  persistent  stream  of 
publicity,  advertising,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  leads  ...  for  instance,  the 
exploration  of  the  possibility  of  housing 
resources  to  be  found  among  church 
members,  clubs,  civic  organizations  and 
neighborhood  groups  within  the  locality 
which  is  most  familiar  to  the  client.) 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Detroit  League 
for  the  Handicapped  be  responsible  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  first  recommendation.  The  League 
is  to  secure  a  student  worker,  if  possible 
through  the  Community  Organization  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and, 
if  necessary,  funds  for  this  service  are  to  be 
secured  from  the  Mendelson  Fund  or  the  East 


Side  Lions  Club.  It  was  also  felt  that  through 
the  contacts  this  worker  could  make  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Lions  Club,  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  each 
Federal  Housing  Project  set  aside  housing 
units  for  the  blind  in  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to 
the  sighted  population  of  Detroit,  which 
would  take  care  of  Miss  Sennett’s  second  re¬ 
commendation  that  there  be: 

1 .  A  building  containing  light  housekeeping 
units  which  would  be  available  to  blind 
couples  and  blind  single  persons. 

2.  Admission  policy  and  supervision  of 
tenant  relationships  should  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  social  agency. 

3.  Such  a  building  should  have  adequate 
but  not  too  specialized  safeguards 
against  fire  and  other  hazards. 

4.  For  this  house  we  would  not  advise  a 
time  limit  for  occupancy.  There  are 
fewer  people  requesting  this  type  of 
housing  but  resources  for  light  house¬ 
keeping  are  just  about  non-existent  and 
in  our  opinion  will  be  difficult  to  find 
even  after  the  present  housing  shortage 
has  been  eased.  We  do  not  think  the 
public  is  at  all  ready  to  shed  its  fears  of 
fires  and  liability  suits  from  blind 
tenants.  Therefore,  such  a  project  as  this 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  long-term 
demonstration  during  which  time, 
through  persistent  and  carefully  planned 
publicity,  landlords  might  gradually  be¬ 
come  conditioned  to  the  idea  of  renting 
to  the  blind. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was 
decided  to  review  the  results  achieved  by  fol¬ 
lowing  these  recommendations  at  the  end  of 
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a  year’s  time  and  if  the  results  are  not  satis¬ 
factory,  then  to  consider  putting  Recom¬ 
mendation  II  into  effect. 

THE  E.A.A.B.  WRESTLING 
TOURNAMENT 

The  first  annual  Eastern  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Blind  (E.A.A.B.)  Wrest¬ 
ling  Tournament  was  held  in  Baltimore  at 
John  Hopkins  University  with  Overbrook 
victorious. 

There  are  now  nine  participating  schools  in 
the  athletic  program  of  this  newly  formed 
league.  Six  of  the  nine  schools  were  present 
for  the  tournament,  March  14  and  15.  The 
schools  represented  were  Perkins  Institution, 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Virginia 
;  School  for  the  Blind,  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Both  the  Connecticut  School  and  the  New 
York  Institute  are  members  of  the  association, 
but  neither  entered  teams  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  However,  they  will  take  part  in  the 
E.A.A.B.  Track  Meet,  which  will  be  held  in 
May. 

The  preliminaries  were  held  on  Friday 
evening,  March  14,  with  the  semi-finals  and 
finals  on  the  next  afternoon  and  evening.  Reg¬ 
istered  officials  presided  over  the  tournament. 
The  entire  contest  was  run  under  national 
high  school  rules,  which  differ  only  slightly 
from  collegiate  rules. 

The  tourney  was  strongly  contested  with 
Virginia,  Overbrook  and  Maryland  all  making 
strong  bids  for  top  honors. 

Although  many  wrestlers  were  pinned  (some 
in  little  more  than  forty  seconds),  there  were 
quite  a  few  close  bouts. 

Perhaps  the  standout  wrestler  of  the  entire 
proceedings  was  Fegley  of  Overbrook,  who 
pinned  three  opponents  with  comparative  ease. 
In  addition,  he  was  champion  in  the  145- 
pound  class.  Arnold  of  Maryland  and  Flowers 
of  Overbrook  also  turned  in  impressive  per- 
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formances  by  pinning  two  men  apiece  and  also 
taking  first  places  in  their  respective  weight 
classes. 

As  the  contest  progressed,  Overbrook  took 
full  advantage  of  the  extra  point  given  for 
each  fall,  and  finally  forged  ahead,  steadily 
increasing  their  lead  until  there  was  no  doubt 
in  anyone’s  mind  as  to  who  would  win. 

The  battle  for  second  place  was  much  closer, 
however,  with  Virginia  and  Maryland  placing 
a  number  of  men  in  the  finals.  This  was  won 
by  Maryland,  but  not  until  the  final  match. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss  Frances  Berger  has  assumed  the  Home 
Teacher  responsibilities  in  the  Service  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind.  She  succeeds  Mr.  Harold  Carey,  who 
recently  returned  to  his  teaching  duties  at  the 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
after  one  year’s  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Berger 
comes  to  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  with  a  background  of  experience  in  both 
private  and  public  agencies.  She  spent  five 
years  doing  case  work  and  group  work  with 
the  Big  Sisters  Organization  in  Minneapolis. 
She  also  has  spent  three  years  with  the  Red 
Cross  during  World  War  II,  serving  as  recrea¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  advisor  with  several  of 
the  large  Veterans  Hospitals.  Since  the  early 
part  of  1946  she  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Child  Welfare  Department  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Division  of  Social  Welfare.  Her  work 
there  was  chiefly  concerned  with  foster  home 
placement. 

Governor  Ben  Laney  of  Arkansas  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Gordon 
Wilson  of  Little  Rock  as  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Arkansas  Schools  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  succeeding  Mr.  E.  A. 
Stanley. 
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VIENNA  LIBRARY  BURNS 

News  has  recently  been  received  of  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  during  the  war  of  the  library 
of  blindiana  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Vienna. 

This  library  of  professional  books  which 
numbered  thousands  of  volumes  contained 
many  rare  items,  one  of  them  dating  back  to 
1450.  The  collection  had  been  accumulated 
since  the  founding  of  the  Vienna  Institute  in 
1804.  During  the  half-century  directorship  of 
Alexander  Mell  many  studies  on  problems  of 
blindness  were  secured  through  Mell’s  pains¬ 
taking  methods  as  a  collector. 

When  Michael  Anagnos  was  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  him  and  Mell  whereby  each  on  his 
side  of  the  ocean  secured  an  extra  copy  for  ex¬ 
change  of  works  of  professional  literature.  In 
this  way  many  volumes  and  pamphlets  were 
added  to  the  Perkins  and  Vienna  libraries. 


In  the  Vienna  library’s  light  were  written 
Mell’s  “reports  of  activities”  of  1890  and  1894, 
which  brought  the  institute  wide  notice.  These 
were  followed  by  his  “Encyclopedia  of 
Blindness”,  a  1,000  page  volume  unique  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind,  published  in  1900. 

In  1902  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  convening  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  passed  a  resolution  commending  this 
work  “with  heartfelt  pleasure  and  sincere 
gratitude”. 

It  was  one  of  Mell’s  aims  to  bring  the  seeing 
and  the  blind  together  and  he  started  the 
first  scout  troop  of  blind  boys  and  seeing  ones 
in  1913.  Meticulous  in  accounting  for  his 
failure  as  well  as  his  success,  he  reported  that 
the  attempt  did  not  succeed  because  the 
sighted  scouts  rejected  “added  responsibility”, 
the  blind  “felt  an  inferiority  complex”. 

This  experiment  was  to  succeed  in  other 
times  and  places,  and  its  failure  in  Vienna  may 
now  be  considered  a  symptom  of  the  social 
illness,  which  was  soon  to  break  out  with  such 
force  and  virulence,  laying  Europe  waste. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Vienna  Institute 
during  the  first  decades  of  Mell’s  stewardship 
were  those  of  a  high  tide  of  human  hope.  The 
London  Conference  of  1914,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Outloo\for  the  Blind  as  “truly 
international”,  was  followed  six  days  later  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  who  had 
been  the  most  significant  figure  in  work  for 
the  blind  of  the  era  that  ended  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  Outloo\oi  June  1935  carried  an  account 
of  the  partial  recovery  of  the  Vienna  Institute 
from  the  effects  of  World  War  I. 

Karl  Satzenhofer,  formerly  braille  librarian 
of  the  Vienna  Institute,  has  written  a  friend  in 
America  concerning  the  damage  of  World 
War  II: 
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“It  is  very  touching  to  me  that  you  re¬ 
member  your  visit  to  my  library  in  such  a 
fond  way.  Yes,  at  that  time  we  were  all  happy 
and  full  of  hope  and  were  making  plans  for  the 
future.  That  is  all  over  now.  Today  we  only 
worry  about  getting  the  essentials  to  keep 
alive. 

“You  ask  me  to  send  detailed  information 
about  what  happened  to  our  institute  during 
the  war.  I  can  tell  you  this:  In  the  last  days  of 
the  war  which  were  specially  hard  on  our  part 
of  the  country,  the  institute  buildings  were 
set  on  fire  through  bombardment  and  were 
completely  burned,  down  from  the  roof  to  the 
first  floor.  In  this  way  our  irreplaceable 
museum,  our  valuable  blindiana  library,  our 
banquet  hall  with  its  beautiful  organ,  all  the 
dormitories  and  many,  many  other  rooms 
were  completely  destroyed.  The  first  floor  and 
the  mezzanine  where  we  kept  our  large 
library  for  the  blind  and  our  press  were  pre¬ 
served,  but  even  these  were  heavily  damaged. 
We  have  been  able,  however,  to  bring  them 
back  to  activity  on  a  very  small  scale. 

“You  may  understand  how  great  are  the 
difficulties  in  general  if  I  tell  you  that  even 
now,  almost  two  years  after  the  war  is  over, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  the  institute 
building  a  provisional  roof  in  order  to  keep 
the  beautiful  building  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  school  and  the  blind  children  have 
been  located  in  a  smaller  building  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  district.  Also,  I  might  add  that  the 
large  workshop  building,  where  80  blind  work¬ 
ers  were  occupied,  is  completely  in  ashes.  You 
will  understand  that  work  for  the  blind  is  in 
a  very  sad  state  in  Vienna  now.” 

In  other  times,  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  li¬ 
braries  has  been  among  the  greatest  sorrows 
of  man,  passing  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  ships. 

It  is  a  thought  that  should  bring  humility  of 
heart  that  now  in  Vienna  the  burning  of  ir¬ 
replaceable  books  has  become  one  of  many 
sorrows — not  the  greatest. 

Condolence  would  be  empty.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  continent,  which  was  once  on 


the  brink  of  disaster  in  a  time  of  high  hope, 
now  in  a  time  of  despair  is  about  to  enter  a 
renaissance. 

LITTLE  ROCK  CLOCK 

The  clock  in  the  old  Arkansas  School 
tower  which  has  pealed  the  passing  of  time  to 
South  Little  Rock  residents  for  60  years,  is 
now  heard  in  a  new  locality,  according  to  the 
Arkansas  Gazette.  It  has  been  moved  to  the 
new  School  for  the  Blind  on  West  Markham 
Street. 

School  Superintendent  F.  E.  Davis  said  the 
institution’s  board  of  trustees  ordered  the 
clock  and  its  Westminster  Abbey  chimes 
transferred  because  of  fear  that  the  old  tower 
would  collapse.  Still  in  good  condition,  it  can 
be  installed  in  the  new  school’s  tower  with  a 
few  minor  changes  in  the  structure. 

The  clock’s  two  bells,  which  have  regulated 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  sightless  pupils,  weigh 
approximately  1,000  and  500  pounds,  respec¬ 
tively.  They  signify  each  hour  like  other  chime 
clocks,  and  ring  in  different  tones  every  15 
minutes  during  an  hour. 

The  clock  and  its  bells  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  tower,  by  E.  A.  Callanen,  Blind 
School  engineer,  who  nursed  it  for  many  years 
at  the  old  site.  Mr.  Callanen  entered  the 
school  in  1886  when  the  old  tower  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  was  taught  how  to  care  for  it  while 
a  pupil.  His  sight  improved  as  he  grew  older. 
Later  he  became  the  school’s  engineer. 

The  clock  is  operated  by  two  1,000-pound 
weights,  which  actuate  the  hammers  that 
strike  the  bells,  and  by  a  500-pound  “running 
weight”  which  moves  the  hands  and  other 
mechanism.  It  must  be  “wound”  by  pulling 
the  weights  to  the  top  of  their  chutes.  Wind¬ 
ing  is  required  about  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Callanen  knows  all  of  the  clock’s  ec¬ 
centricities.  He  has  wound  it,  reset  it  and 
stopped  its  ringing  rampages  when  something 
went  wrong.  He  has  climbed  the  old  tower 
many  times  to  melt  sleet  off  its  hands  with 
hot  water. 
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THE  NAVY  TESTING  PROGRAM 
IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

During  the  spring  of  1946,  fifty  schools  for 
the  blind  were  asked  to  give  the  navy  test  of 
physical  fitness  to  boys  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  Each  school  received  directions  for  giving 
the  test,  blanks  for  recording  results,  and  an 
explanatory  letter.  Ten  schools  did  not  reply 
to  any  of  three  separate  requests.  Twenty 
schools  replied  that  they  could  not  give  the 
test.  The  reasons  given  by  most  of  these 
schools  were  lack  of  a  physical  education 
teacher  or  lack  of  time  in  the  schedule.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  schools  for  the 
blind  is  a  discouraging  factor  in  research  work. 
The  author  visited  nine  schools  in  connection 
with  this  study,  and  talked  to  teachers  from 
four  other  institutions.  The  navy  test  was 
given  in  the  following  twenty  schools:  Ari¬ 
zona,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida  (Colored 
and  White),  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana  (Colored  and  White),  Maryland 
(Colored),  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  York  Institute,  New  York  State, 
Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  number  of  blind  boys  taking  the  test 
.  was  628 — Class  A,  313;  Class  B,  163;  and 
Class  C,  152.  The  results  are  compared  with 
average  scores  made  by  hundreds  of  high 
school  boys  in  Evanston,  Illinois;  and  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  The  blind  boys  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes — Class  A,  over  16 
years  old;  Class  B,  14  and  15  years;  Class  C, 
12  and  13  years.  The  averages  made  by  the 


public  school  and  the  blind  boys  are  shown 
in  the  following  table. 

In  most  events,  the  averages  of  the  blind 
were  a  little  lower  than  the  performance  of 
seeing  boys.  It  will  surprise  many  teachers  to 
know  that  the  physical  fitness  of  the  blind 
even  approaches  normal.  One  weakness  of  the 
blind  that  did  not  appear  in  a  preliminary 
report  published  in  Outlook  for  the  Blind , 
December,  1945,  is  evident  in  this  study.  In 
comparison  with  public  schools,  the  blind 
boys  scored  lowest  in  squat- jumps.  This  is 
understandable,  since  the  squat-jump  is  a  test 
of  leg  strength,  and  blind  boys  do  not  walk 
and  run  as  much  as  normal  boys  and  so  are 
below  par  in  this  respect.  It  would  seem  that 
schools  for  the  blind  should  emphasize  exer¬ 
cises  that  will  build  strong  legs. 

In  Michigan,  training  for  the  navy  testing 
program  was  provided  in  this  way:  At  the 
beginning  of  the  physical  education  period, 
every  boy  practiced  those  exercises  in  which 
he  was  below  average.  The  boys  were  very 
much  interested  in  meeting  the  standards  on 
the  next  navy  test,  and  being  excused  from 
further  practice.  Some  boys  were  free  for  ten 
minutes  while  others  were  doing  from  one  to 
five  exercises  which  were  recorded  on  a  chart. 
The  rest  of  the  period  is  used  for  sports  and 
games.  The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  has 
followed  this  program  for  two  years.  The 
blind  boys  have  increased  their  endurance  and 
strength  as  rapidly  as  normal  boys  do  in  their 
physical  education  classes. 

The  author  is  aware  that  certain  weaknesses 
may  exist  in  this  study.  However,  the  infor- 


CLASS  A 

Grand 

Rapids  Evanston 


Chins . 

.  8 

5 

Push-ups . 

.  20 

18 

Sit-ups . 

.  40 

43 

Squat-jumps . 

.  43 

38 

Squat-thrusts . 

.  25 

28 

Average 

CLASS  B 

Average 

CLASS  C 

Average 

Blind 

Evanston 

Blind 

Blind 

6.43 

4 

4.32 

2.55 

17.83 

14 

13.74 

9.7 

40 

38 

39 

37 

30 

33 

25 

23 

24 

25 

22 

21 

“I  KNOW  WE’VE  GOT  BRAILLE  .  .  .” 
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mation  is  valuable,  and  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  status  of  the  blind.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
work  will  lead  to  further  research  in  physical 
education  for  the  blind. 

Charles  Buell 

Instructor ,  Boys'  Physical  Education , 
California  School  for  the  Blind. 


“I  KNOW  WE’VE  GOT  BRAILLE.  .  ” 

“I  know  we’ve  got  Braille,  and  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book,  and  the  Radio,  for  which  we  should 
be  eternally  grateful,  but  when  all  those 
media  have  served  us  to  the  full,  they  still 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  fust  think,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  scene  at  any  good-sized  book¬ 
stall.  There,  at  prices  ranging  from  a  few 
pennies  to  a  few  shillings,  you  will  see  scores 
of  weekly  and  monthly  journals  which  cater 
for  the  widest  divergence  of  taste  and  in¬ 
terest.  Well,  how  can  a  blind  person  get  access 
to  that  wide  range  of  reading  matter?  He  can 
only  get  to  it  through  the  willing  eyes  of  a 
sighted  friend.  Accordingly,  I  would  earnestly 
appeal  to  all  who  are  able  to  read  letterpress 
never  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  read  to  the 
blind — read  anything  to  them — read  the 
Bible,  the  detective  story,  the  love  story,  the 
local  paper,  their  correspondence — read  any¬ 
thing  to  them,  but  do,  please,  let  it  be  what 
they  want  read  and  not  what  you  would  like 
to  read  to  them,  even  though  you  may  find  it 
irksome  having  to  wade  through  a  trade  or 
denominational  journal  in  which  you  are  not 
the  slightest  bit  interested.  If  anyone  doubts 
whether  his  services  in  this  direction  will  be 
appreciated,  I  would  recommend  him  to  take 
a  look  at  a  group  of  blind  folk  when  someone 
is  reading  to  them.  Why,  if  one  of  the  group 
so  much  as  dares  to  blow  his  nose,  he  will  be 
severely  frowned  upon  by  the  others  for  hav¬ 
ing  disturbed  the  quiet.  Surely  this  is  proof 
positive  that  the  reader’s  efforts  are  highly 
valued.” 

The  New  Beacon 


OPTICAL  AIDS  FOR  SUBNORMAL 

VISION 

The  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices  of 
the  National  Research  Council  has  available  a 
limited  number  of  reprints  of  a  condensation 
of  a  “Report  on  a  Survey  of  Optical  Aids  for 
Subnormal  Vision”,  by  V.  S.  Ellerbrock,  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Optical 
Society  of  America.  There  are  also  available  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  the  original  un¬ 
abridged  report.  This  report,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  guide  the  Committee  in  formulating 
a  program  of  research,  deals  with  the  theory 
and  practical  aspects  of  telescopic  spectacles, 
loupes,  reading-glass  magnifiers  and  projection 
systems,  as  well  as  with  recommendations  for 
possible  improvements  in  these  devices.  Copies 
of  either  of  these  reports  will  be  mailed  to 
professionally  interested  persons  on  request  to 
the  Dartmouth  Eye  Institute,  4  Webster  Ave¬ 
nue,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 


REHABILITATION 

Whether  he  is  blind  or  seeing,  a  person  is 
better  off  if  he  (a)  is  able  to  take  care  of  his 
person  and  his  gear,  (b)  has  habits  and  atti¬ 
tudes  that  make  it  possible  for  him  to  live  in 
harmony  with  other  people,  (c)  has  sufficient 
skill  in  1,  2  or  even  3  skills  to  be  able  to  prac¬ 
tice  them  well  enough  to  support  himself  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions,  (d)  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  events  to  make  an  estimate  of 
how  his  acts  may  affect  the  common  good, 
(e)  has  a  creative  hobby,  (f)  knows  how  to  se¬ 
cure  knowledge  when  he  wants  it. 


BLIND  HORSEMAN 

Victor  Soboleski,  a  young  totally  blind  man, 
who  has  been  interested  in  furthering  the 
horseback  riding  group  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  has  recently  been  as¬ 
signed  to  instruct  horseback  riding  at  St. 
Olaf’s  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Soboleski  has  appeared  in  several  rodeos  and 
festivals,  doing  his  specialty  in  trick  riding. 
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PRODUCTIVE  CONTRACTS  FOR 
SHELTERED  SHOPS 

R.  Earl  Barrett 

Contract  work  has  proven  a  most  versa¬ 
tile  project  for  the  blind  as  it  offers  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  classes  of  workers — the  therapeutic, 
the  mediocre,  and  the  competent.  Our  first 
thought  in  blind  work  is  rehabilitation  and,  un¬ 
less  the  worker  is  employed  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  ability,  rehabilitation  cannot  be 
effected.  Due  to  the  versatility  of  contract 
work,  the  worker  has  the  opportunity  to 
progress.  At  the  same  time  there  is  sufficient 
simple  work  to  keep  regularly  employed  those 
blind  persons  who  are  happier  doing  uncom¬ 
plicated  tasks. 

In  the  past  six  years,  the  sheltered  workshop 
has  proven  that  it  is  not  merely  a  “shelter” 
for  the  blind,  but  an  industry  comparable  to 
the  sighted  shop.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  sighted  industry 
are  essential  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  well 
balanced  blind  industry.  During  the  war, 
blind  industries  manufactured  brooms,  mops, 
pillow  cases,  sheets,  trousers  and  handker¬ 
chiefs.  They  wove  clews  and  jackstays  and 
assembled  many  articles  for  the  armed  forces. 
This  work  was  accomplished  on  an  equal  pro¬ 
duction  record  with  sighted  industry.  These 
production  records  should  prove  to  the  blind 
workshop  that  a  maximum  production  will 
more  than  offset  overhead  expenses.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that,  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  a  large  percentage  of  the  blind  people 

The  above  article,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Seer, 
gives  useful  information  with  regard  to  assembly  con¬ 
tracts. 

R.  Earl  Barrett,  is  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


“placed”  during  the  war  had  workshop  train¬ 
ing.  Even  though  this  training  was  only  in  the 
making  of  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  etc.,  it  was 
invaluable  in  helping  them  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  new  work. 

Since  the  blind  have  proven  themselves 
capable  of  high  production  due  to  the  success 
that  most  blind  shops  had  with  war  contracts, 
it  is  evident  that  volume  business  is  desirable. 
Contract  work  is  most  valuable  to  a  blind  in¬ 
dustry  as  it  lends  itself  to  a  small  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  for  it  is  usually  a  ninety-eight  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent  labor  turnover.  Num¬ 
erous  workshops  have  had  contract  work  for 
years,  but  most  of  it  has  been  secured  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  workers  only  therapeuti¬ 
cally  employed,  so  generally  it  has  been  a 
losing  project.  However,  the  value  of  this 
type  of  contract  is  not  to  be  discounted,  for 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  small  shops  to 
accept  volume  contracts. 

The  most  desirable  contract  is  one  that  em¬ 
bodies  sub-assembly,  line  assembly,  machine 
operation,  and  packing  and  shipping,  as  these 
four  operations  contribute  the  necessary  work 
to  employ  the  three  classes  of  workers.  Sub- 
assembly  usually  consists  of  the  simple  hand 
operations  which  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
finished  products.  This  then  is  done  by  the 
therapeutic  worker.  The  mediocre  worker,  as 
well  as  the  competent  worker,  is  fitted  for  line 
assembly.  This  work  entails  the  assembly  of 
the  sub-assembled  and  manufactured  parts  to 
complete  the  article  and  it  is  here  that  the 
proper  placing  of  workers  is  vitally  important. 
The  mediocre  and  competent  workers,  who 
are  mechanically  inclined,  can  be  used  in  ma¬ 
chine  operations.  This  work,  while  not  always 
highly  skilled,  is  nevertheless  interesting  and 
valuable  work  and  lends  itself  to  a  feeling  of 
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accomplishment  to  a  blind  person.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  a  competent  foreman  is  an  asset  to 
a  smoothly  operating  line  and  the  foreman’s 
ability  to  place  the  blind  in  their  proper  classi¬ 
fication  encourages  each  to  do  his  best.  Im¬ 
proper  classification  only  leads  to  frustration 
and  discouragement. 

In  order  to  secure  volume  contracts,  it  is 
necessary  to  compete  with  sighted  industry  in 
both  production  and  price.  Before  considering 
such  a  contract,  the  industry  must  first  realize 
the  capabilities  of  its  blind  people  and  as  these 
volume  contracts  usually  require  large  and 
prompt  delivery  schedules,  it  may  at  first  be 
expedient  strategically  to  place  a  percentage 
of  sighted  help  (crippled  preferred)  among  the 
blind  in  order  to  meet  these  delivery  sched¬ 
ules.  The  sighted  workers  will  gradually  be 
replaced  by  blind  workers  as  the  blind  become 
adapted  to  the  work.  In  order  to  meet  delivery 
schedules,  contracts  have  been  started  with  as 
high  as  fifty  per  cent  sighted  help  and  in 
thirty  days  this  sighted  percentage  has  been 
cut  to  ten  per  cent,  with  delivery  schedules 
still  maintained.  (In  retaining  this  ten  per¬ 
cent  sighted  help,  it  would  be  considerate  to 
keep  the  crippled  employed.)  All  contracts  do 
not  require  this  temporary  sighted  help  for 
some  are  composed  of  very  simple  operations 
and  the  blind  can  adapt  themselves  promptly. 

An  illustration  of  a  simple  large-volume  con¬ 
tract  is  a  project  consisting  of  stringing  a  bead 
on  a  cord.  In  producing  this  article,  eighty 
blind  workers  were  employed  at  a  piece  rate 
pay  range  of  from  $2.00  to  $7.00  per  day. 
While  the  blind  met  delivery  dates  on  this 
simple  project,  they  were  unable  to  meet  de¬ 
livery  dates  on  a  comparatively  similar  con¬ 
tract.  This  consisted  of  folding  paper  caps  for 
the  Helen  Curtis  Cold  Wave  Process.  While 
this  sounds  quite  simple,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  twenty-five  per  cent  sighted  help  at 
first,  but  after  two  months  the  employees  were 
ninety-five  per  cent  blind  workers  and  de¬ 
livery  schedules  were  being  promptly  met.  We 
cannot  stress  too  emphatically  the  logic  of 


employing  temporary  sighted  help  to  assist  the 
blind  in  order  to  meet  the  necessarv  delivery 

J  J 

dates  required  by  these  large-volume  con¬ 
tracts. 

There  are  many  contracts  of  this  type  to  be 
had  with  manufacturers  of  cosmetics,  electri¬ 
cal  parts,  radios,  etc. 

Volume  contracts  of  particular  appeal,  al¬ 
though  not  of  a  simple  nature,  are  those  of 
processing  toys.  Such  contracts  consist  of  com¬ 
plete  processing  and  shipping  and  therefore 
embody  many  types  of  work  so  that  all  three 
classes  of  blind  workers  can  participate.  To 
those  contemplating  toy  contracts,  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  complications  may  at  first  seem  stag¬ 
gering  and  here  again  it  is  possible  that  fifty 
per  cent  sighted  help  may  be  required  to 
expedite  delivery  dates.  But  it  has  definitely 
been  proven  that  after  thirty  days  it  is  possible 
to  meet  delivery  schedules  with  ninety  per 
cent  blind  workers.  A  toy  contract  which 
proved  a  successful  project  for  the  blind  was 
the  processing  and  shipping  of  a  toy  trade- 
named  “Woodettes.”  This  toy  consisted  of 
wood  turnings  and  dowels  which  made  up 
various  doll  characters.  These  parts  were 
packed  in  individual  envelopes  which  were 
placed  in  five  individual  boxes.  The  boxes 
along  with  paints,  paint  brush,  paper  cups, 
etc.,  were  packed  in  display  boxes  and  thirty- 
six  of  these  display  boxes  were  packed  in  ship¬ 
ping  containers  and  then  shipped.  The  sighted 
worked  freehand  at  these  operations  but 
special  jigs  were  devised  to  assist  the  blind  in 
performing  the  same  operations.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  the  average  production  of  the 
good  and  mediocre  blind  workers  usually  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  sighted,  once  they  became  familiar 
with  the  operation.  In  order  to  handle  this 
contract  a  large  floor  space  was  required;  bins 
with  as  many  as  eighteen  to  twenty  compart¬ 
ments  for  holding  the  various  wooden  parts; 
tables  with  jogs  for  folding  and  stuffing  indi¬ 
vidual  cartons  and  assembling  paints  and  cups; 
and  a  long  table  for  line  assembly.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  production  record  on  this  toy  was  4,000 
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complete  sets  a  day,  which  incidently  was 
twice  the  production  of  the  sighted  company 
which  previously  processed  the  article. 

This  wonderful  production  record  led  to  the 
opportunity  of  contracting  for  wood  turnings 
and  drilling  wooden  parts  which  ultimately 
created  a  wood-working  shop.  The  turnings 
were  made  on  automatic  variety  lathes  ope¬ 
rated  bv  crippled  men  and  all  drilling  and 
sanding  was  done  by  the  blind.  The  success  of 
this  contract  led  to  contracts  for  assembling 
cardboard  Noah’s  Arks,  wooden  dolls,  wooden 
boats  and  a  helicopter  made  of  a  combination 
of  wood,  metal,  plastic  and  rubber.  The  va¬ 
rious  materials  used  in  this  helicopter  proved 
interesting  mediums  for  the  blind  and  they 
worked  with  them  most  satisfactorily. 

The  above  illustrations  are  a  few  examples 


of  contract  work.  There  are  numerous  types  of 
contract  work  and  a  survey  of  local  industries 
may  disclose  many  possibilities.  Placement 
agents  can  be  of  exceptional  assistance  as  they 
are  in  constant  touch  with  industry  and  can 
recommend  to  both  industry  and  the  work¬ 
shop  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Contracts  are 
also  often  secured  by  contacting  the  editors  of 
various  trade  and  toy  magazines,  personnel 
groups  and  associations  of  commerce. 

Because  the  blind  have  proven  their  ability 
to  produce,  we  who  work  with  them  should 
endeavor  to  recognize  their  capabilities  and 
strive  to  offer  them  work  that  is  challenging 
and  satisfying.  The  value  of  contract  work  is 
vitally  important  to  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  is  surely  the  keynote  to  all  who 
work  with  the  blind. 


REHABILITATION  SERVICES  TO  BE  SURVEYED 


A  Comprehensive  Program  Outlining  require¬ 
ments  for  adequate  rehabilitation  services  for 
severely  handicapped  persons  will  be  prepared, 
after  a  thorough  survey,  by  a  work  group 
named  by  Major  General  G.  B.  Erskine,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Retraining  and  Reemploy¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  program  eventually  will  be  submitted 
to  the  various  states  for  their  use  as  a  guide  in 
establishing  similar  programs  and  also  in  de¬ 
veloping,  expanding,  and  coordinating  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  for  the  severely  handicapped.  The 
work  group  will  make  recommendations  also  in 
regard  to  legislation  or  other  means  for  raising 
funds  for  such  facilities. 

Members  of  the  work  group  are:  Dr.  Henry 
Kessler,  Council  on  Industrial  Health  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  who  will  serve  as  chairman;  Dr.  Donald 
Covalt.  Veterans  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Stanwood  L.  Hanson,  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Major  S.  Charles  Rothmann,  New  York  City; 
Dr.  Josephine  J.  Buchanan,  Medical  College 


of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Paul  S.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  F.  W.  Novix,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut;  H.  Earle  Correvont,  Director  of  Vo^ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  Lansing,  Michigan; 
Oliver  A.  Friedman,  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklvn,  New  York.  Charles  E.  Potter  of  the 
Retraining  and  Reemployment  Administra¬ 
tion,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Branch  will 
serve  as  secretary. 

Those  appointed  to  the  work  group  are  also 
members  of  the  Federal  Inter:agency  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Se¬ 
verely  Handicapped.  The  Committee  was  set 
up  to  study  and  evaluate  all  existing  facilities 
in  the  United  States  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
severely  handicapped  persons.  It  expects  to 
propose  plans  and  methods  for  improving  and 
extending  such  services,  and  also  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  development  of  additional  facilities 
where  necessary. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  STAFF  has 

been  working  with  Mrs.  Opal  Risinger,  public 
assistance  consultant  for  the  blind,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare, 
in  planning  a  program  for  the  adult  blind  in 
Arizona  and  preparing  a  budget  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  excellent  legislation  which  was 
passed  in  1939  but  has  not  been  utilized  to 
date.  Interested  groups  in  Phoenix  recently 
employed  a  home  teacher,  whose  work  has 
emphasized  the  need  of  extending  such  ac¬ 
tivities  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  State. 

VA  CIRCULAR  ON  EQUIPMENT 

Procedure  governing  the  procurement 
and  issuance  of  equipment  for  blinded  bene¬ 
ficiaries  has  now  been  put  on  a  circular  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  This  is  Circular  2, 
January  9,  1947.  It  gives  a  list  of  approved  aids 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness,  which 
can  be  supplied  without  prior  authorization 
from  Central  Office  to  all  eligible  beneficiaries 
entitled  to  these  under  Public  Law  309,  78th 
Congress  as  set  forth  in  VA  Rules  and  Pro¬ 
cedure  R-6115. 

The  circular  states  that  beneficiaries  en¬ 
titled  to  such  aids  are  those  with  defective 
vision  of  the  following  visual  status:  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  corrective  glasses  or  central  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20/200  if  there  is  a  field 
defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees  in  the 
better  eye. 

Approved  aids  include  braille  writers,  writ¬ 
ing  boards,  white  canes,  braille  paper,  braille 


slates,  braille  watches,  typewriters,  Talking 
Books  and  Talking  Book  records,  dark  glasses, 
artificial  eyes,  guide  dogs,  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  electronic  recording  machines. 

Special  additional  aids  may  also  be  secured 
by  addressing  a  request  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director. 

SIGHT  RESTORATION 

Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge,  Director  of 
The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  at 
210  East  64th  Street,  announces  that  experi¬ 
mentation  for  the  improvement  of  vision  in 
eyes  damaged  by  hemorrhages  as  a  result  of 
injury  or  other  causes  has  met  with  success. 

Dr.  Milo  H.  Fritz — the  recipient  of  the 
Florence  Ellsworth  Wilson  Memorial  Fund 
Fellowship — removed  a  quantity  of  cloudy 
fluid  from  the  back  portion  of  the  eye  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  clear  spinal  fluid  taken  from  the 
patient’s  own  spine.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  ultimate  result  of  this  experiment,  but 
the  patient  was  able  to  see  large  objects  about 
the  ward  on  the  morning  following  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  has  been  done  by 
but  one  surgeon  previously.  .  .  .  Hegner  in 
Germany  in  1928.  This  operation  is  similar  to 
that  first  performed  during  the  war  by  Dr. 
Norman  L.  Cutler  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
in  which  the  vitreous  humor  of  a  donated  eye 
is  used  to  replace  cloudy  vitreous  in  the  blind 
eye  of  a  living  patient. 

WINNER 

Wilbur  Sharon  of  Marion,  Indiana,  is  listed 
in  the  Indiana  History  Bulletin  as  the  winner 
of  an  international  braille  competition  for  his 
poem,  “Waiting”. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


raised  line  diagrams.  With  great  patience 
and  ingenuity,  Miss  Maude  E.  Williams,  of 
Nutley,  New  Jersey,  has  been  experimenting 
with  raised  line  diagrams,  maps,  blueprints, 
templets,  employing  a  medium  which  shows 
considerable  promise  in  several  directions. 
Specimens  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Research  Council  where  they  were 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  Miss  Williams 
was  invited  to  be  guest  at  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  where  she  showed  additional  material  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  raised  at  the  first 
meeting.  Miss  Williams  agreed  to  describe 
her  methods  for  readers  of  this  department. 

NEW  AID  TO  TACTILE  PERCEPTION 
Maude  E.  Williams 

The  use  of  “CVH  Relievo”,  a  three  dimen¬ 
sional,  plastic  paint,  has  attracted  attention 
and  favorable  comments  in  circles  interested 
in  new  aids  for  the  visually  handicapped. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  share  the  experiences  and  results  en¬ 
joyed  by  my  high  school  art  group  and  myself, 
when,  as  a  Junior  Red  Cross  project,  we  bound 
small  braille  books  and  made  decorative  card 
covers  in  relief  for  the  Christmas  season,  ’way 
back  in  1943. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  the  many 
materials  with  which  we  experimented  in 
order  to  raise  our  designs.  They  ranged  from 
unthinned  casein  paint  to  cooked  spaghetti, 
and  then,  quite  by  chance,  we  discovered 
“Relievo.”  After  this  discovery,  the  work  be¬ 
came  so  much  more  fun  that  the  projects 
went  ’way  beyond  the  designing  of  covers. 

To  date,  the  item  deemed  most  practical  by 


the  Technical  Research  Council  is  templets 
or  guides  for  filling  out  checks  or  other  forms. 
A  “Relievo”-lined  blank  is  placed  under  the 
blank  you  are  to  fill  out,  and  the  lines  on  the 
bottom  blank  can  be  followed  through  the 
top  form. 

Other  items  which  have  been  tried  with 
more  or  less  success  are  blueprints  of  machine 
shop  assemblies,  maps  of  the  New  York  sub¬ 
way  systems,  state  highways,  graphs,  and  so 
on. 

“Relievo”  is  about  as  easy  to  use  as  it  is  to 
trace  a  line  with  a  pencil.  It  can  be  applied  to 
practically  all  surfaces,  including  paper,  card¬ 
board,  fabrics,  leather,  glass,  wood,  plastics, 
etc.  The  work  can  be  rolled  up. 

“Relievo”  is  supplied  in  collapsible  tubes 
and  is  transferred  in  small  quantities  into  a 
paper  cone,  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
squeezing  the  paint  out  in  thin,  raised  lines, 
dots,  or  dashes.  The  cone  should  be  held  as 
nearly  like  a  pencil  as  possible,  and  as  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  the  paint 
will  flow  freely  along  the  pattern.  The  work 
will  proceed  rapidly.  Plans  should  be  laid 
carefully  to  avoid  unforeseen  difficulties.  In 
other  words,  more  time  should  be  spent  in 
planning  than  in  random  executions. 

The  paint  will  take  about  twenty-four 
hours  to  dry.  There  are  slightly  different  char¬ 
acteristics  among  the  paints  as  to  texture, 
manner  of  flowing,  and  drying  time.  These 
differences  are  so  slight  that  it  amounts  to  the 
personal  preference  of  the  worker  or  the 
special  appropriateness  to  the  project  to  de¬ 
termine  the  color  to  be  used.  As  a  suggestion, 
“Foam  White”  on  black  bristol  board  is  prac¬ 
tical.  “Foam  White”  sets  in  a  sharp  line,  and 
the  black  background  stands  up  well  under 
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constant  use.  “Brilliant  Gold”  flows  smoothly, 
dries  quickly,  and  forms  a  smoothly  running 
line,  not  quite  as  sharp  as  that  of  some  of  the 
other  colors,  but  by  all  means  thoroughly 
“tangible.” 

Two  additional  textures  are  provided  for  by 
minute  glass  “beads”  and  by  “rayon  flocking,” 
to  be  sprinkled  over  the  moist  surface  of  the 
paint.  To  apply  texture  to  a  solid  area,  the 
paint  may  be  diluted  with  a  special  thinner, 
spread  on  the  surface  with  a  brush,  and 
sprinkled  with  beads  or  rayon  flocking.  The 
surplus,  or  particles,  which  do  not  adhere  to 
the  paint  may  be  salvaged  for  future  use. 

“Relievo”  is  well  worth  trying  out.  It  is 
sold  at  better  art  stores,  or  may  be  ordered 
directly  from  the  C.  V.  H.  Laboratories, 
Dept.  M.A.  12,  396  Coit  Street,  Irvington  11, 
New  Jersey.  A  “get-acquainted  set”  contain¬ 
ing  three  small  tubes  of  color,  an  envelope  of 
beads,  C.  V.  H.  needle  cones  and  instructions 
is  priced  at  95  cents.  Tubes  of  different  sizes 
sell  separately  at  25c,  40c,  $1.50  and  $5.75. 

canned  goods  markers.  These  have  been 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue,  and  sufficient 
requests  for  kits  have  been  received  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  demand.  The  kits  contain  twenty-inch 
strips  of  unmarked,  transparent  plastic,  25 
elastic  paper  fasteners  (elastic  strips  with  metal 
clips  attached  to  each  end),  and  a  punch  for 
making  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  plastic  strips. 
The  plastic  is  cut  to  the  proper  length  for  the 
can  it  is  to  be  used  with,  and  brailled  in  a  slate. 
Somewhat  more  pressure  is  required  than  with 
paper,  but  the  dots  wear  extremely  well.  The 
plastic  may  also  be  used  for  shelf  or  bin  labels, 
and  the  elastics  may  also  be  used  to  bind  notes, 
etc.  Postpaid,  $1.25  a  kit. 

steel  rulers.  A  simple  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  marking  six  foot  rolling  steel  tape 
measures  is  provided  by  the  automatic  center 
punch  (now  available  through  the  Technical 
Research  Department  at  $1.25,  postpaid). 
Any  seeing  person  can  mark  the  entire  tape  in 
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a  few  minutes.  It  is  suggested  that  only  the 
first  six  inches  be  marked  in  detail.  Thereafter, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  indications  every 
six  inches.  As  the  automatic  center  punch  is 
pressed  against  the  tape  (over  an  old  piece  of 
white  pine),  the  pressure  will  be  released 
against  the  point,  forming  an  easily  detected 
dot  on  the  under  side  of  the  rule.  The  first  six 
inches  can  be  marked  in  any  convenient  man¬ 
ner,  even  down  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  This 
would  give  moderate  accuracy  to  a  sixteenth. 
It  is  also  possible,  without  too  much  trouble, 
to  file  notches  along  the  edge,  at  least  on  the 
model  tested.  The  dots,  however,  are  much 
easier  to  make,  and  do  not  materially  affect 
the  rolling  up  of  the  rule. 

inkprint  books.  Among  the  quarter  books 
which  are  flooding  the  cigar  stores  these  days 
are  three  which  may  prove  helpful  to  many 
people.  “First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House”  by 
Roger  B.  Whitman,  contains  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  readers  have  been  ask¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Whitman,  in  343  pages,  goes  into 
heating,  plumbing,  all  the  problems  about  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  home,  and  into  such 
other  subjects  as  furniture  repair,  stain  and 
spot  removal,  insect  control  and  how  to  chase 
away  snakes.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  on 
electrical  work,  which  is  perhaps  wise,  since 
the  amateur  should  be  leary  of  attempting  re¬ 
pairs  in  this  area.  “First  Aid  for  the  Ailing 
House”  is  Pocket  Book  No.  343. 

‘‘The  Pocket  Book  of  Baby  and  Child 
Care,”  by  Benjamin  Spock,  M.D.,  is  another 
extremely  good  “buy”  at  twenty-five  cents.  It 
is  written  in  an  informal,  chatty  style,  and 
covers  an  amazing  lot  of  ground  in  its  515 
pages.  Its  eleven  pages  on  the  handicapped 
child  are  especially  good.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  to  this  department,  both  by 
parents  and  social  workers.  It  is  Pocket  Book 
No.  377. 

The  last  book  is  mentioned  only  because  of 
the  number  of  inquiries  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  subject  of  games.  It  is  called  the 
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“Penguin  Hoyle,”  and  contains  the  latest 
rules  of  games  with  advice  on  skillful  play. 
Edited  by  Albert  H.  Morehead  and  Geoffrey 
Mott-Smith,  it  covers  a  wide  variety  of  card 
games,  including  Cribbage,  whose  advocates 
are  gaining  strength  in  this  country.  The  first 
1 86  pages  are  devoted  to  card  games,  and  the 
remaining  forty  are  given  over  to  other  games 
such  as  chess,  backgammon,  checkers,  domi¬ 
noes,  etc.  This  is  Penguin  Book  614. 

cake  knife.  Several  suggestions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  an  announcement  be  made  of  a 
new  cake  knife  called  the  Kut-n-Serv.  This  is 
a  Y-shaped,  stainless  steel  knife  for  cutting  a 
wedge  from  a  cake  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
From  the  two  sides  of  the  wedge  extend  white 
plastic  handles,  so  shaped  that  the  wedge  can 
be  pressed  more  or  less  close  together  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  of  the  slice.  The  knife  is  pressed 
straight  down,  and  then,  with  a  little  pressure, 
the  blade  can  be  squeezed  together  slightly  so 
that  the  slice  may  be  lifted  without  touching. 
Manufactured  by  Drake  Products,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  this  knife  may  be  secured  from  any 
department  store.  A  sample  in  New  York  was 
priced  at  Si. 95. 

plastic  scissors.  Another  recent  arrival  at 
five  and  ten  cent  stores,  these  plastic  scissors 
should  appeal  to  almost  any  parent.  They 
come  in  colors,  and  will  cut  paper,  but  will  not 
cut  cloth,  and  will  not  cut  hair!  Thev  are  de- 
signed  to  be  almost  completely  harmless  in  the 
hands  of  children,  and  while  their  edges  will 
probably  not  hold  up  for  long,  they  are  still 
most  attractive  toys.  They  usually  sell  for 
from  twentv  to  twentv-five  cents. 

J  J 

stenotypy.  From  various  quarters,  for  some 
reason,  the  suggestion  has  lately  been  coming 
in  that  stenotyping  should  be  a  very  good 
field  for  the  blind.  It  is  reported  that  some 
schools,  however,  are  unwilling  to  train  people 
who  cannot  see.  Since  the  person  who  operates 
the  stenotype  machine  usually  works  with 
transcribers,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 


the  suggestion  is  not  sound,  especially  for 
people  who  also  have  some  specialized  vocab¬ 
ulary  at  their  fingertips.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  names  of  people  already  successful  in  the 
field  should  be  sent  in,  together  with  all  useful 
details. 

radio  analyzer.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
issue  kits  of  parts  which  could  be  assembled  to 
provide  an  instrument  for  taking  various  elec¬ 
trical  or  radio  measurements.  Subsequently,, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  provide  the  complete  analyzer  in 
finished  form.  A  handful  were  started,  and 
should  all  have  been  distributed  when  this  ap¬ 
pears.  Meanwhile,  various  manufacturers 
were  approached,  and  few  were  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  in  view  of  the  quantities.  One,  how¬ 
ever,  has  agreed  to  make  up  analyzers  in  lots 
of  fifteen  at  $46.00,  postpaid.  If  enough  defi¬ 
nite  orders  are  received,  an  order  can  be 
placed  with  this  manufacturer,  although  there 
will  be  no  assurance  of  delivery  date.  Mean¬ 
while,  for  those  who  wish  to  build  their  own, 
it  is  expected  that  a  detailed  article  will  appear 
in  “Electronics.” 

MAP  AND  DIAGRAM  EMBOSSING  MACHINE.  In 

1939  the  Technical  Research  Committee  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lon¬ 
don  designed  a  machine  for  embossing  maps 
and  diagrams  on  zinc  plates,  from  which  any 
number  of  prints  on  embossed  paper  could  be 
turned  down.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  has 
been  possible  to  resume  work,  and  now  all  the 
technical  problems  which  were  encountered 
have  been  solved.  With  the  new  machine, 
spacing  may  be  obtained  automatically  and 
may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  predeter¬ 
mined  requirements.  In  addition,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  dots  may  be  altered.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  a  tenth  of  the  time  will  be 
required  to  make  a  plate,  over  the  old  hand 
or  foot  punch  method.  The  dies  are  activated 
by  solenoids,  and  a  switching  arrangement  is 
incorporated  on  the  moving  carriage.  The 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind  hopes  to  be 
able  to  make  these  available  to  other  organi¬ 
zations,  and  there  is  the  hope  that  this  will 
give  added  impetus  to  the  publication  in 
braille  of  more  technical  material.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  named  after  its  inventors,  Mr.  M. 
Du-Plat-Taylor,  chairman  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute’s  Scientific  Development  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee. 

Address  all  inquiries  directly  to: 

The  Technical  Research  Department 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
75  West  16  Street 
New  Yor\  1 1 ,  New  Yor\ 

EFFICIENCY  QUIZ 

The  following  is  an  efficiency  quiz  for 
teachers,  reprinted  from  the  Virginia  Guide, 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Virginia  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

1.  Do  I  stop  to  think  of  the  pupil’s  good  at 
every  point? 

2.  Do  I  realize  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  as  high  as  I  care  to  make  it? 

3.  Do  I  depend  on  common  sense  for  a  guide 
rather  than  a  formalism  handed  down 
from  the  distant  past? 

4.  Do  I  study  myself  in  order  to  aid  in  my 
teaching? 

5.  Am  I  careful  not  to  lose  the  prestige  of  my 
profession  by  stooping  to  argue  with  a 
pupil? 

6.  Am  I  continually  observing  the  methods 
of  teachers  wrho  are  recognized  as  good  in 
order  to  improve  my  own? 

7.  Am  I  sure  that  my  outside  interests  are  not 
so  many  that  the  quality  of  my  work  is 
affected? 

8.  Am  I  present  at  the  children’s  parties, 
socials,  and  athletic  games  at  least  several 
times  a  year? 

9.  Am  I  careful  never  to  overestimate  my 
ability? 

10.  Am  I  teaching  because  I  like  the  work  and 
not  because  I  can  make  it  a  “soft”  job? 


11.  Do  I  read  educational  literature?” 

12.  Can  I  see  the  weak  points  in  myself  as  well 
as  those  in  my  pupils? 

13.  Do  I  realize  that  I  can  always  learn  more 
about  some  particular  subject,  and  that 
no  one  need  stop  his  educational  pursuits?’ 

14.  Do  I  change  my  teaching  methods  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  different  classes,  and  am 
I  receptive  to  new  ideas? 

15.  Do  I  devote  part  of  my  outside  time  to 
preparation  for  the  next  day’s  work? 

16.  Am  I  always  careful  in  assigning  home¬ 
work  ? 

17.  Am  I  well  versed  in  the  general  news  of 
the  day,  and  do  I  encourage  the  children 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  news? 

18.  Do  I  appear  lively  and  enthusiastic  in 
class  rather  than  inanimated  or  dull? 

19.  Am  I  acquainted  with  the  child’s  family, 
his  interests,  and  other  character-building 
facts? 

20.  Do  I  always  remember  that  “the  school 
exists  for  the  child?” 


FRENCH  BRAILLE  LIBRARY  APPEAL 
Monsieur  G.  Chastel,  Director  of  the  Braille 
Library  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  in 
Paris,  has  recently  launched  an  appeal  for 
funds  which  will  be  used  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  library  from  the  present  figure  of  over 
125,000  volumes.  New  subscribers  are  asked 
to  make  an  annual  donation  of  not  less  than 
100  francs  which  will  entitle  them  to  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  “Friends  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy 
Braille  Library.” 

RESUMPTION  OF  FRENCH  BLIND 
WELFARE  JOURNAL 
In  1947,  the  magazine  entitled  the  “Val¬ 
entin  Haiiy,”  which  before  the  wrar  was 
France’s  nearest  equivalent  to  Outloo\  and  the 
British  New  Beacon,  will  resume  publication 
each  quarter.  The  information — both  general 
and  technical — which  it  will  contain  will  en¬ 
able  the  blind  to  maintain  regular  contact 
with  those  who  work  in  their  behalf. 
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Illinois — The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Winnetka  now  is  offering  a  free  course 
in  safety  for  the  sightless.  Among  other  things  the 
safety  text  book  warns:  never  dry  clean  your  own 
clothes;  use  only  electric  razors  and  stamp  all  medi¬ 
cine  bottle  labels  in  braille. 

Iowa — The  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  is  planning 
to  establish  a  training  program  for  pre-school  visually 
handicapped  children  and  their  mothers.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  set  up  for  a  one-week  period  beginning 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  i,  1947. 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind — A  modern 
improvement  made  in  a  shop  for  the  blind  is  the 
Westinghouse  Precipitron  just  installed  in  the  broom 
shop  of  the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind  at 
20th  &  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

This  machine,  developed  in  the  Westinghouse 
laboratories  during  the  war  was  advertised  on  the 
air  in  1945,  and  the  program  came  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Fred  H.  Sturm,  Managing  Director.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  long  rows  of  galvanized  iron  duct  work 
placed  over  machines  and  shorting  tables  for  both 
inlet  and  outlet.  The  air  is  carried  by  suction  fans 
through  these  ducts,  to  the  pent  house  erected  on  the 
roof  of  the  factory  building,  where  the  Precipitron 
Unit  is  installed.  This  magnetic  wheel,  six  feet  in 
diameter  attracts  the  dust  particles  and  burns  them 
and  purifies  the  air,  even  removing  the  pollen  there¬ 
from.  Also  introduced  is  heat  from  a  new  boiler 
installed  for  this  purpose,  which  in  the  winter  time 
keeps  the  pure  air  at  an  even  and  desirable  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 
— On  Thursday,  February  13,  1947,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Quentin  K.  Y.  Huang,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kunming, 
China,  visited  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
order  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  cottage  family 
plan  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

A  church  school  for  the  blind  has  recently  been 
founded  in  the  Diocese  of  Kunming,  and  Bishop 


Huang  requested  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  in  operation. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — Construction  work 
began  January  7,  1947  on  the  new  Service  Building 
to  be  erected  on  the  campus  of  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  new  Service  Building  will  house  the  three 
dining  rooms — faculty,  employee,  and  students — 
the  kitchen,  laundry  and  stock  rooms.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  the  most  modern  equipment  available,  with 
arrangements  designed  for  greatest  convenience. 

Completion  date  is  set  for  the  first  of  September, 
the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Wednesday, 
January  15th,  marked  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 
The  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
in  the  Assembly  Room  at  noon.  Mr.  Amos  Deinard, 
President  of  the  Minnesota  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  was  guest  speaker.  His  topic  was, 
The  Prevention  and  the  Conservation  of  Vision.  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Strong  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Following  the  Annual  Meeting  there 
was  an  Open  House  continuing  until  9:00  p.m.  All 
of  the  shops  were  in  operation  during  the  time  of  the 
Open  House. 

Thirteen  children  are  now  enrolled  in  the  nursery 
program  at  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Classes  are  held  on  three  days  each  week  with  trans¬ 
portation  service  available  to  those  families  that  can¬ 
not  bring  in  their  children.  Miss  Amanda  Kittleson, 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  Nursery,  is  assisted  by 
two  senior  Child  Welfare  students,  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  who  are  assigned  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Society  for  the  Blind  on  a  field  work  basis. 
Miss  Kittleson  was  formerly  associated  with  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Program  in  Minnesota  and  has 
also  taught  Normal  School  children  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota.  Adequate  playroom  facilities  are 
available.  The  whole  project  has  been  designed  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  blind  children  or  children  of 
visually  handicapped  parents.  It  is  the  goal  of  the 
Nursery  Program  to  encourage  blind  children  to 
develop  their  living  and  play  habits  as  normally  as 
sighted  children. 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Pauline 
Porter,  who  has  just  completed  her  course  in  primary 
education  at  Mississippi  Southern  College  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  in  the  primary  grades.  All  of 
the  teachers  at  the  school  who  had  not  mastered 
it  previously,  are  learning  Standard  English  Braille. 
A  recent  ruling  requires  them  to  take  refresher 
courses  within  two  years,  but  they  are  allowed  a 
bonus  of  $125-$ 1 35  for  summer  school  attendance. 
During  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  40% 
increase  in  pupil  attendance  and  teachers’  salaries 
have  been  practically  doubled.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  working  with  the  Building  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  architects  whom  it  has  selected,  in 
choosing  sites  and  planning  buildings  for  the  new 
plants  for  the  School  and  one  for  the  Negro  blind. 

The  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  Rehabili¬ 
tation  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  in  St.  Louis 
on  April  29  and  30,  immediately  preceding  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
scheduled  for  the  same  place  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  of  May. 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
mobile  eye  clinic,  set  up  for  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  through  a  gift  of  $12,700 
by  the  junior  section  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  examined  307  children  in  the  22 
days  it  operated  in  Morris  County  between  Oct.  31 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  clinic  at  present  has  the 
services  of  an  ophthalmologist  three  days  a  week. 

The  fund  raised  by  the  club  will  support  the  clinic 
one  year,  after  which  time  it  will  be  continued  by 
the  State  if  thought  worthwhile. 

Of  the  307  children,  who  had  been  referred  by 
school  nurses  for  further  examination,  50  were 
found  to  require  no  care;  operations  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  12;  corrections  were  prescribed  for  94, 
and  the  remainder  were  referred  to  local  ophthal¬ 
mologists  or  health  authorities. 
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Through  the  support  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions,  prescriptions  are  given  without  charge  to 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Those  who  can 
pay  are  referred  to  local  practitioners. 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  two  registered 
nurses  and  a  medical  social  worker  to  follow  up 
cases  where  necessary. 

New  Yor\  Braille  Club — On  January  10,  1947  at 
the  first  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Braille  Club 
of  New  York: 

Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  Educational  advisor  to 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  spoke  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission’s  program  for  blind 
children,  pointing  out  that  though  this  is  a  state- 
directed  program,  it  completely  coordinates  the 
work  of  the  private  individual  or  organization  for 
transcribing  and  reading  services. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Benham,  Instructor  in  Physics  at 
Haverford  College  spoke  of  the  need  for  standard¬ 
ized  mathematical  braille  notation.  These  needs  are 
particularly  pressing  for  the  advanced  college  stu¬ 
dent.  He  has  developed  a  system  which  he  hopes 
will  help  to  fill  this  need.  Transcribers  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  system  can  reach  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ham  at  the  College. 

Mr.  Hector  Chevigny,  author  of  “My  Eyes  Have 
a  Cold  Nose”,  talked  on  the  subject  which  has  made 
his  book  so  widely  discussed,  namely,  that  the  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  must  re-organize  their  work 
so  that  newly  blinded  adults  may  be  immediately 
rehabilitated  and  reoriented  to  life  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  wards  of  charity  who  are  considered  help¬ 
less,  useless  citizens.  He  also  spoke  of  the  need  of 
educating  the  sighted  public  towards  the  same  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  capabilities  of  blind  people. 

The  New  Yor\  State  Federation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.  resumed  annual  meetings  again  in 
1946,  following  the  close  of  the  war,  gathering  on 
October  17  and  October  18  at  the  Wellington  Hotel 
in  Albany. 

Planned  to  be  shorter  than  formerly,  the  meeting 
was  also  designed  to  bring  members  up  to  date  on 
the  progress  of  four  years,  including  changes  in 
workshop. 

The  session  opened  with  an  exhibit  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  aids  and  devices  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Ritter, 
Director  of  the  Technical  Research  Department  of 
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the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  in 
charge  of  this  exhibit.  Many  items  were  shown  rang¬ 
ing  from  household  aids,  such  as  timers  for  cooking, 
measuring  cups,  thermometers,  devices  for  industrial 
workers  which  help  them  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  widen  the  field  of  their  usefulness,  and  a  music 
writer  which  permits  a  blind  musician  to  transcribe 
his  music  in  ink. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was 
held  on  the  first  day,  at  which  time  Mr.  Robert 
Dinet,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Mary  Van  Eich,  Albany, 
and  Mr.  John  Hafey,  Rochester,  were  elected  dele- 
gates-at-large. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  following  a  dinner 
meeting,  Commissioner  Robert  Lansdale  spoke  about 
the  changes  in  the  New  York  State  Welfare  Law,  as 
made  by  the  legislature  in  the  spring  of  1946.  These 
changes,  in  most  part,  affect  the  administration  of 
the  law.  The  change  of  greatest  interest  to  the  blind 
was  one  of  settlement.  He  also  emphasized  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  clients 
on  an  understanding  basis  and  with  more  considera¬ 


tion  for  individual  and  special  needs  of  recipients. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation  met  for 
breakfast  and  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Mr. 
Charles  Grover,  Albany,  was  reelected  President, 
Miss  Theresa  Wood,  Brooklyn,  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Locke,  Syracuse,  Secretary,  and  Miss  Helen 
McBride,  Utica,  Treasurer.  Changes  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  were  discussed  and  the  constitution  committee 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  new  document,  in¬ 
corporating  these  changes. 

Ohio :  Columbus — On  January  29th,  at  the  Columbus 
Association  for  the  Blind,  a  round  table  discussion 
was  held  on  the  subject  of  “films  for  the  sightless 
and  the  partially  blind”.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the 
participants  that  people  with  visual  handicaps  miss 
important  bits  of  films,  as  for  instance  a  scene  in 
Walt  Disney’s  “Song  of  the  South”,  where  a  canary 
bird  smoked  a  pipe.  A.  R.  Schwartz,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  believes  a  solution  might  be  the  review  of 
movies  by  agencies  for  the  blind.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  this  he  suggested  that  agencies  own  projectors. 
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PERSONALITY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
GUIDE  DOG  RELATION 

HECTOR  CHEVIGNY 


I  SHOULD  MAKE  VERY  CLEAR,  at  the  OUtSet  of 
this  paper,  that  the  views  it  expresses  are  my 
own;  or,  rather,  that  this  is  not  an  attempted 
summary  of  official  views  at  guide-dog  train¬ 
ing  centers.  This  is  not  to  say  also  that  my 
views  are  necessarily  at  variance  with  prevail¬ 
ing  theories.  In  preparation  for  a  work  in  book 
form  on  the  general  subject  of  training  as  a 
student  I  naturally  conducted  an  investigation 
which  included  many  conversations  with  offi¬ 
cials  and  instructors  at  the  schools,  and  on  the 
whole  I  have  had  few  contradictions  from  that 
quarter.  I  have,  however,  received  contra¬ 
dictions  from  another  quarter  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  book,  namely  from  cases  who 
had  had  failures  in  their  own  attempts  at 
establishing  a  relationship  with  the  dog.  Be¬ 
cause  of  some  special  aspects  presented  by 
these  cases,  six  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  closely,  I  feel  a  further  contribution 

Hector  Chevigny,  who  is  without  sight,  is  the  author 
of  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose,  Lost  Empire  and  Lord  of 
Alaska  (Commonwealth  Award,  1943). 


may  help  illumine  this  little-understood  phase 
of  work  among  the  blind. 

Fortunately  for  the  survival  of  the  guide 
dog  movement,  the  number  of  out  and  out 
failures  has  actually  been  very  small.  Those 
who,  because  of  insurmountable  personality 
difficulties,  might  be  said  to  present  a  poor 
prognosis  for  success  almost  literally  screen 
themselves  out  by  the  entirely  voluntary  and 
somewhat  laborious  act  required  to  initiate  the 
experiment.  As  human  beings  we  are  so  built 
that  we  remember  failures  more  readily  than 
we  do  successes;  in  the  case  of  the  emotion- 
packed  entity  of  the  dog  and  his  blind  master 
we  think  of  the  failures  far  more  quickly  than 
we  think  of  the  hundreds  of  blind  men  and 
women  who,  successfully  and  safely,  walk  the 
streets  of  the  nation  at  peace  with  themselves. 
The  question  of  the  failures  would  largely  be 
an  academic  one  were  it  not  for  their  influence 
on  the  hundreds  more  of  blind  people  who, 
because  ot  the  memorable  nature  of  the  fail¬ 
ures,  are  no  doubt  often  deterred  from  trying 
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the  experiment  of  getting  a  dog.  To  them — 
judging  at  least  by  the  very  considerable  com¬ 
ment  I  have  received — the  possibility  of 
failure  is  enough  to  cause  them  permanently 
to  postpone  the  experiment. 

Most  social  workers  feel  helpless  at  giving 
advice  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
only  the  instructor  in  the  guide  dog  relation¬ 
ship  can  give  an  adequate  estimate  of  a  man’s 
potential  for  success.  It  is  true  enough  that 
few  except  trained  instructors  can  estimate  the 
physical  part  of  the  potential — combining 
factors  such  as  age,  degree  of  orientation, 
weight,  carriage  habits,  speed  in  walking  and 
so  on — but  any  trained  observer  of  personality 
components  may  make  an  accurate  guess  as 
to  the  rest. 

Without  exception,  every  case  of  both  fail¬ 
ure  and  of  merely  indifferent  success  I  have  en¬ 
countered  puts  the  blame  on  the  dog  or  the 
school  and  its  practices — officials  of  the  school 
failed  sufficiently  to  consider  the  personal 
problem  of  the  student,  the  dog's  training  was 
faulty,  the  dog  himself  was  of  the  wrong  tem¬ 
perament,  he  had  bad  habits  (barking,  snap¬ 
ping)  that  could  not  be  broken  and  so  on 
through  the  familiar  list  of  reasons.  The 
schools,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  the  dog 
himself  is  seldom  at  fault,  that  in  view  of  the 
natiire  of  the  dog  he  cannot  be. 

One  famous  trainer  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
flatly  that  he  has  never  encountered  a  case  in 
which  the  dog,  and  not  the  master,  was  at 
fault.  In  principle  I  would  subscribe  to  this 
view  but  in  practice  it  cannot  always  work  out. 
It  cannot  so  long  as  we  have  the  human 
element  of  the  school,  comprising  such  im¬ 
ponderable  factors  as  the  choice  of  the  dog  by 
the  school  for  the  student,  school  life  itself 
with  its  chances  for  friction  and  the  undeni¬ 
able  fact  that  dogs  do  have  varying  temper¬ 
aments.  The  plain  truth  is  that  there  are  cases 
which  have  been  unsuccessful  with  one  dog 
and  successful  with  another. 

In  my  own  case,  to  come  down  to  personal 
experience  for  a  moment,  a  dog  whose  barking 


could  be  easily  controlled  was  indispensable 
to  me.  Among  the  places  of  business  to  which 
I  often  have  to  go  are  broadcasting  studios. 
Those  are  not  places  where  unexpected  bark¬ 
ing  is  welcomed.  Had  I  been  given  a  dog  with 
which  I  might  have  had  difficulty  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  are  many  occasions  when  I  would 
have  had  to  leave  him  behind,  in  fear  that  he 
could  not  be  trusted,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
would  have  been  many  irritations  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  together  with  a  feeling  of  failure  and 
frustrations  and  perhaps  a  disinclination  to  try 
getting  another  dog.  But  I  made  my  needs 
known  to  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  which  was  the 
school  I  attended,  and  was  given  a  dog  with 
which  I  have  never  had  the  kind  of  trouble  I 
am  describing. 

The  fact  that  he  seldom  barked  when  I  got 
him  was,  of  course,  the  school’s  doing,  but  the 
fact  that  he  still  doesn’t  is  mine.  It  is  the  result 
of  continuing  to  apply  the  methods  of  disci¬ 
pline  taught  me  at  the  school.  Failure  to  keep 
on  applying  those  methods  in  an  aspect  of  the 
relationship  so  important  in  my  case  could 
only  have  been  traced  to  personality  defects 
within  me. 

A  brief  clarification  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
attitude  of  the  dog  toward  the  master  may 
make  clear  why  the  personality  of  the  master, 
and  not  that  of  the  dog,  is  the  final  determi¬ 
nant  in  success  or  failure  with  the  dog.  We  must 
abandon  all  tendency  to  impute  human  mo¬ 
tives,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  them,  to  the 
dog.  They  are  something  very  different.  It  is 
idle  to  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  man  and  his 
dog  both  “adjusting”  to  the  relation.  The  dog, 
speaking  strictly  psychologically,  does  all  the 
adjusting.  He  does  not  try  to  come  merely 
halfway  with  a  master,  but  all  the  way.  The 
master  has  to  adjust  only  to  physical  circum¬ 
stances.  What  the  dog  will  adjust  to,  however, 
is  not  always  what  the  master  believes  he 
wants. 

A  postman  passes  a  lady  holding  a  small  dog 
on  a  leash.  The  dog  snaps  and  barks  at  the  post¬ 
man.  The  lady  pulls  and  tugs  at  the  leash, 
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saying,  “Now  stop  that.  How  many  times 
have  I  told  you  not  to  bark  at  people?” 

The  dog,  though,  keeps  on  and,  what’s 
more,  will  do  it  again  on  the  next  occasion. 

The  lady  is  one  of  those  people  who  admit 
they  “just  can’t  seem  to  do  a  thing  with  dogs.” 
She  may  profess  to  envy  those  who  seem  to 
have  some  sort  of  uncanny  ability  with  them. 
But  if  we  analyze  the  difference  between  her 
words  and  her  tone  we  have  the  answer  as  to 
why  she  has  a  belligerent  pet.  Her  words  are 
for  the  postman;  she  herself  would  admit  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  the  dog  to  understand  Eng¬ 
lish.  Her  words  express  to  the  postman  her 
apparent  dislike  of  her  pet’s  behavior.  The 
tone,  however,  carries  complete  approval,  and 
her  tone  is  all  the  dog  understands. 

Her  tone  conveys  to  the  dog  what  she  con¬ 
veys  to  friends  when  perhaps  she  says,  “He’s 
the  most  courageous  little  thing.  He  isn’t 
afraid  to  bark  even  at  the  postman.”  In  short, 
this  little  dog  gives  expression  to  a  concealed 
aggressiveness  in  the  personality  of  the  lady 
herself.  The  lady,  however,  would  be  shocked 
and  indignant  to  have  you  tell  her  this  truth. 

In  the  case  of  great  belligerency  in  dogs 
possessed  by  their  masters  from  puppyhood, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  nearly  every  case  their 
hostility  is  an  expression  of  the  very  real  desire 
that  they  be  that  way.  The  disposition  to  look 
upon  belligerency  in  a  pet  as  a  sign  of  peculiar 
affection  is  very  general.  Some  masters  will 
pay  heavy  fines  and  be  otherwise  inconven¬ 
ienced  by  the  damage  done  by  their  pets  but 
will  condone  the  dog’s  behavior  because  of 
their  belief  that  the  action  sprang  from  love  of 
a  unique  and  irreplaceable  kind.  The  chances 
are,  the  same  dog  who  gave  this  kind  of  trouble 
would,  in  the  possession  of  a  master  to  whom 
belligerence  toward  others  is  not  a  sign  of  af¬ 
fection,  have  been  a  quite  different  kind  of 
dog.  Similarly  with  the  lady  and  the  small  dog 
on  the  leash;  some  other  mistress  who  would 
not  regard  barking  at  postmen  as  in  some  way 
admirable  would  soon  enough  cause  the  dog 
to  change  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 


We  therefore  understand  now  the  way  in 
which  the  dog  seeks  to  please  the  master. 
Wherever  the  master-dog  relationship  has  been 
established,  whenever  the  dog  has  been  brought 
to  that  state  in  which  he  recognizes  some  hu¬ 
man  being  as  possessing  him,  the  dog’s  instinc¬ 
tual  drive  is  to  reflect  what  he  apprehends  as 
that  master’s  real  wishes.  When  the  master’s 
personality  lacks  integration  between  spoken 
word  and  real  motive,  the  dog  must  of  course 
adapt  himself  to  the  only  facet  he  can  grasp. 

.  Too  often  the  dog  will  adapt  to  the  concealed 
aspects  of  personality  and  so  we  have  animals 
which  appear  anything  but  socially  adjusted. 

Investigating  the  roots  of  this  instinctual 
drive  in  the  dog  would  be  an  interesting  in¬ 
quiry  but  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
However,  one  need  only  witness  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  Malemute  team  in  harness  to  believe 
that  all  this  is  so.  Offhand  no  breed  of  animal 
would  seem  less  likely  to  submit  to  the  ideas 
of  man  regarding  labor.  Most  Malemutes  have 
a  heavy  admixture  of  wolf  blood  and  are 
seldom  more  than  a  generation  or  two  removed 
from  the  forest.  Out  of  harness  they  are  savage 
and  intractable  in  the  extreme.  They  sleep  in 
the  open  snow  and  subsist  for  days  on  a  diet  of 
dried  fish.  However,  in  harness  they  present  a 
very  different  aspect.  They  seem  suddenly 
happy,  tractable,  cooperative.  They  give  the 
impression  of  actually  wanting  to  pull  that 
heavy  sledge.  That  it  is  all  voluntary  choice  on 
their  part  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  all 
could  desert  any  night  they  pleased.  Indeed,  at 
breeding  time  they  often  do  desert,  tempo¬ 
rarily.  Similarly,  the  sheep  dog  does  duty  he 
could  abandon  any  time  he  chooses.  But  both 
these  types  of  animals  have  found  human  be¬ 
ings  who  know  how  to  indicate  clearly  what 
they  want,  and  it  is  the  curious  but  true 
psychology  of  the  matter  that  the  dogs  are 
happy  to  be  doing  it.  Assuredly  we  cannot  put 
our  usual  human  motivations  to  work  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  it. 

A  New  York  social  agency  worker  who  over 
a  period  of  years  has  observed  at  close  range 
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the  performances  of  several  man-dog  teams 
told  me,  “I  have  never  seen  a  single  one  which 
was  not  a  direct  expression  of  the  personality 
of  the  master  or  mistress.  If  a  master  was  timid, 
the  dog  also  eventually  seemed  timid.  If  he  was 
bold,  so  seemed  the  dog.  In  no  case  did  I  ever 
see  the  dog  initiate  the  break  in  this  circle  of 
interdependence.” 

On  such  data  as  this,  despite  its  brief  presen¬ 
tation,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  a  dog, 
properly  chosen  and  properly  trained,  can  be 
“at  basic  fault”  in  any  given  relation.  His  in¬ 
stinct  is  to  do  what  the  master  wants,  and  his 
training  has  shown  him  the  method  by  which 
he  is  expected  to  conform.  Failure,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  can  therefore  only  come  about 
through  personality  defects  in  the  master. 

In  four  of  the  cases  which  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine,  the  cause  of  failure  can 
only  be  diagnosed  as  an  insistence  by  the 
masters  that  the  dogs  initiate  all  actions.  These 
four  expected  the  dogs  not  only  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  safety  but  expected  them  also 
to  do  their  thinking  as  to  where  they  wanted 
to  go.  These  four  masters  complained  that 
their  dogs  did  not  perform  for  them  in  the  way 
thev  had  been  led  to  believe  a  guide-dog 
should.  In  the  words  of  two  of  them, ‘'The 
dogs  just  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  direction” 
and  kept  leading  them  wrongly. 

Every  trainer,  and  every  successful  dog  user, 
could  instantly  make  the  right  diagnosis  on 
only  this  much  data.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
extent  to  which  one  of  these  cases  put  all 
dependence  on  his  dog  is  indicated  by  his 
statement  to  me  that  ‘’the  dog  couldn't  even 
find  me  a  seat  on  subways.”  In  New  York  this  is 
a  difficult  feat  even  for  some  very  well-oriented 
people. 

The  dogs,  in  two  of  these  four  cases,  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  school  after  a  period  of  months. 
The  third  dog  died,  unfortunately  for  him, 
before  this  could  be  done.  The  fourth  is  still 
with  the  master,  but  their  performance  to¬ 
gether  is  so  poor  as  almost  to  justify  the  term 
failure.  All  discipline  has  been  forgotten  and, 


although  the  two  manage  to  get  where  they 
are  going,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  bumping  into 
most  of  the  pedestrians  on  the  way  and  sniffing 
at  most  of  the  lampposts.  Every  experienced 
dog  user  of  course  knows  how  quickly  and 
easily  a  couple  of  disciplinary  corrections  would 
straighten  out  this  dog's  behavior.  And  the 
dog  would  be,  let  me  add,  considerably  happier 
for  knowing  what  he’s  supposed  to  be  doing. 
The  man,  however,  says,  ‘‘I  just  can’t  bring 
mysell  to  be  mean  to  him.” 

One  of  these  four  was  so  deficient  in  sense 
of  orientation  that,  in  truth,  he  had  little 
choice  but  to  leave  it  all  up  to  the  dog.  I 
hesitate  to  call  his  a  purely  personality  problem 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  his  hearing  is  not  very 
deficient — something  he  does  not  seem 
willing  to  investigate.  It  is  possible  that  the 
emotional  factor  may  be  present,  for  exter¬ 
nally  he  seems  to  have  a  definite  desire  for 
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complete  emotional  dependence.  Admittedly, 
until  his  brief  experience  with  the  dog,  he 
had  never  been  on  the  street  without  a  human 
guide  since  losing  his  sight.  We  hear  about 
cases  like  these  more  often  than  we  see  them 
because  of  the  caution  of  the  schools  about 
accepting  candidates  who  are  so  deficient  in 
orientation.  Parenthetically,  in  this  respect, 
the  schools  have  a  difficult  public  relations 
problem.  Too  often  well-meaning  individuals 
and  organizations  conclude  that  the  locomo¬ 
tion  problems  of  some  blind  individual  of  this 
calibre  would  be  solved  if  only  he  had  a  dog, 
and  pressure  is  brought  on  the  schools  to  let 
him  in,  often  with  offers  to  pay  the  fees,  and 
on  the  blind  individual  himself  to  get  the  dog. 
Left  to  their  own  devices  blind  people  of  this 
type  might  have  a  somewhat  more  trust¬ 
worthy  hunch  about  their  chances.  It  is  always 
a  difficult  matter  for  the  schools  to  explain. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  individual  will  surprise 
everyone  by  changing  his  personality  after  he 
gets  the  dog.  In  this  the  social  worker  who 
understands  the  real  difficulty  can  be  of  im¬ 
mense  help  to  the  schools.  The  principle  to  be 
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remembered  is  this:  the  dog  cannot  solve  a 
blind  man’s  personality  problems;  he  can 
solve  only  his  practical,  mechanical  ones. 

But  what  of  those  failures  on  the  part  of 
individuals  who  seem  to  give  every  promise 
of  success?  Particularly  conspicuous  are  those 
cases  of  undeniably  superior  mental  attain¬ 
ments  who  after  having  been  given  adequately 
trained  animals  and  themselves  conforming  to 
all  the  rules,  nevertheless  underwent  failure. 

Two  of  the  six  I  have  mentioned  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  their  failure  because  they  were 
both  men  of  unusual  intellectual  attainments. 
It  was  strongly  felt  that  both  men  had  every 
reason  to  succeed  and,  because  in  neither  case 
was  there  a  renewed  attempt  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  getting  a  dog,  it  is  widely  assumed 
that  in  their  cases  the  principle  of  the  dog  itself 
was  found  to  be  wanting. 

I  speak  generally,  and  not  specifically  about 
these  two  cases,  when  I  say  that,  in  estimating 
the  causes  of  failure  in  the  guide-dog  relation¬ 
ship,  as  in  any  other,  we  must  not  make  the 
common  mistake  of  confusing  intellectual  and 
emotional  faculties.  The  development  of  in¬ 
tellect  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  emotion 
has  kept  pace  with  its  growth.  The  converse 
is,  of  course,  also  true,  for  the  psychological 
path  is  seldom  a  one-way  street.  If  this  were 
not  so  the  best  guarantee  of  a  successful  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  a  college  degree.  It  is  common¬ 
place  knowledge  that  in  marriage  intellectual 
calibre  has  little  to  do  with  success  or  failure 
and  that  it  is  the  degree  of  emotional  maturity 
brought  to  bear  by  both  parties  on  the  relation 
which  determines  the  outcome.  There  is  a 
kind  of  neurotic  character  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered  in  our  society  in  which  intellectual  de- 
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velopment  actually  takes  place  at,  in  a  sense, 
the  expense  of  the  emotions.  Emotional  im¬ 
maturity,  or  rather  fear  of  allowing  the  emo¬ 
tions  to  mature,  is  compensated  for  by  stressing 
instead  the  development  of  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment.  In  short,  there  is  a  substitute  of  thought 
for  feeling.  In  extreme  cases  the  individual’s 
feelings  may  be  quite  isolated,  inaccessible 


to  stimulation  under  ordinary  categories. 

These  individuals  are  notoriously  “hard  to 
get  to’'  with  any  display  of  affection.  They  not 
only  give  little,  but  will  permit  themselves  to 
receive  little.  To  such  people  the  guide-dog 
relation  presents  the  same  problem  as  a  human 
relation,  with  the  added  factor  that  the  dog 
cannot  reach  him  on  the  intellectual  level. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  say  flatly 
that  our  fifth  case  was  of  a  character  on  this 
order,  but  it  is  certain  he  could  not  seem  to 
look  on  his  dog  as  a  living  creature,  with  the 
failings  of  a  thing  which  lives.  He  insisted  on 
regarding  him  as  a  machine,  as  unvarying  and 
perfect  in  all  his  parts  as  a  typewriter  or  radio. 
Obviously  the  dog  cannot  be  looked  on  in  this 
light  and,  indeed,  he  refuses  to  be  so  regarded. 
His  efficiency  is  the  product  of  care,  consider¬ 
ation,  discipline,  feeding  and  affection.  He  is 
a  good  guide  for  about  the  same  set  of  reasons 
that  make  a  good  child. 

He  cannot  be  left  alone  for  davs  at  a  time 
until  wanted  and  then  be  expected  to  function 
mechanically  and  perfectly. 

In  plain,  blunt  language,  our  fifth  case  did 
not  care  about  his  dog,  and  the  dog’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  therefore  so  wretched  as  to  constitute 
failure  of  the  relationship. 

Our  sixth  case  should,  in  my  opinion,  do  so 
simple  a  thing  as  swallow  his  pride  and  try 
training  once  more.  He  failed  before  the  school 
session  was  finished  and  left  without  any  of 
the  several  animals  the  school  tried  with  him. 
This  man  was  a  scholar  in  a  very  abstruse 
branch  of  science.  But  he  had  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  being  taught  physical  skills. 
Every  physical  education  instructor,  from 
football  coaches  on  up  (or  down,  if  you  prefer 
it  that  way)  knows  that  it  isn’t  always  the 
intellectuals  among  his  students  who  most 
quickly  grasp  the  explanation  of  how  to  do  a 
physical  act.  Indeed,  asa  rule,  the  high  I.Q.  boys 
make  the  best  use  of  their  new  physical  skills 
after  they’ve  learned  them,  but  in  the  learning 
process  the  more  median  intelligences  seem 
the  faster.  It  is  said  that  the  born  intellectual 
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tries  to  rationalize  instruction  instead  of  grasp¬ 
ing  it  intuitively  and  this  impedes  speed  of 
learning  a  physical  skill.  Our  sixth  case  was 
alwavs  the  last  in  the  ratings  in  his  class  at  the 
guide  dog  school.  When  he  attended  college 
he  had  always  been  among  the  top  men.  This 
chagrined  him  deeply.  Instead  of  asking 
questions  about  points  which  puzzled  him,  he 
tried  to  conceal  his  slowness;  consequently,  he 
made  little  progress  during  the  training  period. 
He  is  now  convinced,  or  says  he  is,  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  that  he 
gets  along  fine  without  a  dog. 

It  is  my  personal  observation  that  neither 
slowness  nor  speed  at  learning  while  at  the 
school  are  necessarily  prognoses  either  of  future 
success  or  failure.  Among  my  own  classmates 
at  the  school  I  attended,  the  “class  dope”  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful  with  his  dog. 
This  is  not  scientific  evidence,  of  course,  but 
on  more  certain  ground  there  is  the  well 
known  fact  that  physical  skills  are  most  easily 
taught  the  middle  medians  of  intelligence 
quotients;  the  difficult  students  lie  among  the 
highs  and  lows. 

There  is  a  very  important  phase  to  the 
problem  of  personality  in  the  guide  dog  re¬ 
lation  which  we  cannot  ignore  unless  we  wish 
to  continue  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  vital 
issues  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  in  hushed 
tones.  We  cannot  dismiss  as  an  element  in 
reported  failures  the  possibility  that  there  may 
have  been  no  real  wish  for  success. 

The  presence  of  the  dog  makes  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  decisive  change  in  the  picture 
presented  to  the  public  by  a  blind  person. 
Unlike  the  blind  man  who  is  alone,  he  is  no 
longer  the  focal  point  in  the  picture.  It  has 
shifted  to  the  dog.  The  public  never  gives  the 
master  credit  for  a  successful  relationship. 
Unvaryingly  it  gives  the  dog  all  the  credit. 
The  blind  individual  is  no  longer  quite  the 
remarkable  person  he  was  before — at  least,  in 
the  public  eye.  Too,  the  essential  pathos  which, 
alone,  the  blind  person  presents  has  been  miti¬ 
gated.  To  those  to  whom  this  peculiar  regard 
has  become  an  emotional  necessity,  the  dog 


can  become  an  enemy  in  the  deepest  sense. 

On  the  conscious  level,  of  course,  this  con¬ 
flict  would  never  appear.  But,  as  must  be 
apparent  in  view  of  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
factors  operative,  success  has  a  poor  prognosis. 

As  I  listen  to  some  of  the  obvious  rationales 
given  by  many  of  the  blind  for  never  applying 
for  dogs  I  sometimes  wonder  how  responsible 
this  feeling  might  be  for  the  curiously  small 
number  of  blind  people  who  have  actually  ap¬ 
plied  for  training. 

In  summary,  the  determinant  in  the  guide 
dog  relationship  is  not  intellectual  but 
emotional  maturitv.  We  must  be  cautious 
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about  judging  reported  failures  and  their 
causes  that  we  do  not  confuse  the  one  faculty 
for  the  other.  When,  of  course,  we  have  a 
character  in  which  intellectual  maturity  is 
coupled  with  emotional  maturity  we  have  the 
most  developed  type  of  personality  and  the 
one  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  guide  dog 
relationship  as  in  any  other  in  which  person¬ 
ality  is  involved.  To  be  thoroughly  understood, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  the  dog  cannot  supply  the 
lack  in  a  personality  from  which  the  desire 
for  real  independence  is  missing.  Against  this 
lack  the  dog  is  not  only  helpless,  he  may  even 
emphasize  the  lack  by  dramatizing  the  de¬ 
ficiency. 

I  had  a  debate,  not  long  ago,  with  a  blind 
friend  who  is  a  very  successful  business  man. 
He  has  no  dog,  never  applied  for  one  and  gets 
about  with  the  aid  of  secretaries  and  half  the 
population  of  New  York  City.  He  asked  me 
how  much  care  and  attention  the  dog  actually 
takes  during  a  day’s  period.  He  wanted,  he 
said,  to  estimate  if  the  trouble  caused  by  a  dog 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  time  the  dog  could 
save  him  in  getting  about.  I  was  stumped  for 
an  answer,  fearing  the  only  accurate  one  I 
could  give  would  cause  him  triumphantly  to 
claim  he  had  won  the  argument.  I  didn’t  think 
of  the  answer  I  wanted  until  some  time  later, 
which  is  just  as  well  for  I  would  have  asked, 
“When  you  were  thinking  of  getting  married, 
did  you  try  to  estimate  whether  a  wife  would 
be  more  or  less  trouble  than  she’s  worth?” 
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SOME  GOALS  FOR  GUIDANCE 

LLOYD  GREENWOOD 


Out  of  the  tragedy  that  was  World  War  II, 
came  a  group  of  young  men  who  represent 
a  surprisingly  accurate  cross-section  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth.  Their  backgrounds,  intelligence 
and  personalities  represent  every  level  in  the 
country.  Over  a  period  of  about  three  years, 
approximately  twelve  hundred  of  these  men 
sustained  a  substantial  loss  of  vision  placing 
them  within  the  industrial  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Their  ages  range  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
and  in  1942  every  one  of  them  had  enough 
vision  to  pass  rigid  Army  eye  examinations. 

Through  careful  observation  of  this  test 
group  created  by  the  war,  badly  needed  infor¬ 
mation  on  methods  of  adjustment  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  can  be  collected.  The  difficulty  of 
studying  so  large  a  group  of  civilian  blind 
people  is  obvious.  There  has  been  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  a  standardized  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  large  number  of  civilian  blind 
because  they  have  been  served  locally  by 
hundreds  of  different  organizations.  Conse¬ 
quently  no  information  seems  to  be  available 
on  the  effect  of  such  things  as  independent 
foot  travel  or  financial  security  on  the  speed 
of  adjustment.  There  are  no  figures  to  show 
how  many  more  successful  adjustments  are 
made  by  the  hopelessly  blind,  than  by  those 
who  have  hope  of  returning  vision. 

Before  a  method  of  treating  a  disease  is 
adopted,  the  results  of  different  treatments 
are  compared.  Before  the  best  methods  can  be 
discovered  for  aiding  the  individual  to  adjust 
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himself  to  blindness,  the  effects  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  will  have  to  be  carefully  collated 
and  studied.  There  need  be  no  reason  why 
many  important  questions  cannot  be  answered. 

There  are  numerous  programs  or  procedures 
which  the  blind  individual  can  utilize  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  his  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  but  many  of  these  could  undoubtedly  be 
improved  greatly  if  data  wTere  recorded  and 
studied,  data  concerning  not  only  the  successes 
but  also  the  failures  of  these  methods.  If  such 
information  were  compiled  and  compared  the 
factors  which  make  for  the  quickest,  most 
lasting  adjustment  would  be  evident. 

Enough  information  is  available  to  indicate 
that  in  most  cases  an  individual  is  able  to  adapt 
himself  more  quickly  and  effectively  if  he  has 
some  sort  of  guidance  from  a  person  or  insti¬ 
tution  acquainted  with  some  of  the  common 
obstacles  which  the  blind  inevitably  encoun¬ 
ter.  If  the  newdy  blinded  person  has  been 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  solutions  discov¬ 
ered  by  other  blind  people,  he  will  not  think 
his  problems  unique,  and  will  experience  less 
discouragement.  Guidance,  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  social  w7orker  or  a  training  pro¬ 
gram,  should  be  based  on  certain  irrefutable 
facts. 

First:  All  adjustment  and  all  rehabilitation 
take  place  inside  the  blinded  individual  and 
they  are  proportional  to  his  degree  of  adapt¬ 
ability  and  not  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the 
social  worker  or  instructor. 

Second:  Training  or  guidance  are  services 
or  aid  to  be  rendered  to  the  blind  individual 
and  not  methods  by  which  the  blind  are  mechan¬ 
ically  adjusted. 
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Third:  Human  beings  learn  and  retain  very 
little  which  they  do  not  wish  to  learn. 

Fourth:  The  blincfed  person  must  realize 
that  he  has  accomplished  each  phase  of  his 
adjustment  through  his  own  efforts.  He  must 
not  feel  that  he  owes  his  adjustment  to  any¬ 
thing  but  his  own  ability  to  overcome  his 
handicap. 

Next,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  blind  living  and  a  proper  realization  of 
their  value  in  adjustment,  is  necessary.  The 
mechanics  of  blind  living  are  physical  tech¬ 
niques  for  performing  all  necessary  functions 
without  the  use  of  sight.  As  far  as  possible  these 
techniques  should  be  practiced  until  they  are 
automatic.  The  blind  person  must  not  use  all 
his  physical  and  mental  energy  to  walk,  eat, 
converse,  remain  spatially  oriented,  etc.  He 
must  perform  these  functions  automatically, 
before  he  can  liberate  his  attention  to  do 
things  which  normally  require  concentration. 

Young  blind  persons  who  have  enjoyed 
normal  vision  should  be  guided  toward  the 
realization  that  a  state  of  blindness  can  be  a 
normal  state.  Many  blind  individuals  have 
proven  that  sufficient  of  the  human  needs  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  stable,  happy  life  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  without  the  aid  of  sight.  If  the  individual 
can  learn  the  mechanics  and  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  to  satisfy  these  needs,  both  mental  and 
physical,  he  is  then  a  normal  person  leading 
a  normal  life  without  the  use  of,  or  need  for 
sight.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  blind  person  to 


feel  that  he  is  “doing  without”  sight.  As  soon  as 
the  need  for  sight  can  be  eliminated,  he  can 
consider  himself  a  whole  unit  possessed  of  five 
senses,  one  of  these  being  a  combination  of 
compensatory  techniques. 

This  feeling  of  adequacy,  of  wholeness  and 
of  normality  is  ideal  as  compared  with  the  in¬ 
security  of  the  individual  who  is  over-con¬ 
scious  that  he  lacks  one  sense.  The  latter  does 
not  feel  whole  or  normal.  He  feels  that  the 
mechanics  of  blind  living  are  awkward  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  his  lost  sense.  That  a  state  of  being 
without  sight  may  be  a  normal  state  can  best 
be  explained  by  pointing  out  that  at  one  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  man,  the  sense  of  smell 
was  a  very  important  sense.  Today  it  contri¬ 
butes  little  to  normal  happy  life. 

If  this  ideal  adjustment  is  to  be  approached 
by  more  blind  people,  it  must  be  understood 
by  more  persons  concerned  with  rehabil¬ 
itation.  Thev  must  direct  their  endeavors  to- 
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ward  the  creation  of  an  individual  who  func¬ 
tions  properly  with  four  senses  plus  a  set  of 
techniques  and  not  one  who  is  forever  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  loss  of  one  sense. 

This  ideal  .adjustment  is  calculated  to  re¬ 
move  one  of  the  serious  psychological  handi¬ 
caps  from  disability.  The  psychological  handi¬ 
cap  is  the  feeling  of  physical  insufficiency 
which  is  always  experienced  by  a  disabled 
person.  As  much  attention  must  be  given  the 
elimination  of  this  kind  of  mental  handicap  as 
is  given  the  physical  disability  which  caused  it. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  ADULT  BLIND  MEN— TALLADEGA 


A  Department  for  Adult  Blind  men  at  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talla¬ 
dega,  Alabama,  was  officially  opened  on  Octo¬ 
ber  i,  1945  with  one  staff  member,  Mr.  Brax¬ 
ton  Tatum,  who  made  a  survey  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind.  As  a  result  of 
this  survey  a  training  center  was  established 
on  the  campus  of  the  school. 

During  the  first  twelve  months  of  training, 


the  program  has  consisted  of  re-conditioning 
and  re-adjustment,  reading  and  writing  braille, 
typewriting,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  chair 
re-seating  and  repairing,  broom  making  and 
vending  stand  operation. 

Since  January,  1946  a  director  of  vocational 
training  and  industrial  specialist  has  served  on 
the  staff  under  the  State  Vocational  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Service. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND 

PRESCHOOL  CHILD 


The  National  Conference  on  the  Blind 
Preschool  Child,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  March  13th  through 
March  15th,  drew  142  registered  guests,  repre¬ 
senting  nineteen  states  and  seven  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  At  each  session,  the  hall  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  where  the  Conference  took 
place,  was  filled  to  its  capacity  of  200  people. 
Foreign  countries  represented  were:  Canada, 
Brazil,  China,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Puerto  Rico 
and  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Conference,  will  be  editor 
of  the  papers  which  will  be  published  in  their 
entirety.  He  summed  up  the  Conference  as 
follows: 

“The  first  day,  devoted  to  Social  Work 
aspects  brought  us  a  consistent  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  importance  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child  of  living  during  his  initial  phase 
of  growth  under  the  physical  and  emotional 
protection  of  his  mother.  Lack  of  continuous 
motherly  care  during  the  preschool  years  re¬ 
sults  in  personality  defects  which  all  subse¬ 
quent  educational  efforts  can  hardly  banish. 
Placement  in  an  institution  or  negative  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  mother  deprive  the  blind  child 
of  the  affection  and  security  he  needs  during 
this  critical  period  of  his  development.  As  a 
result  these  children  remain  infantile,  that  is, 
they  demand  immediate  wish  fulfillment,  they 
show  a  defect  in  the  ability  to  identify  with 
others  and  to  establish  social  relations,  they 
show  defects  in  their  language  development 
and  other  characteristic  deviations. 


“The  question  of  how  to  avoid  these  detri¬ 
mental  effects  by  helping  parents  to  accept 
their  blind  child  was  answered  by  a  discussion 
of  the  essential  facts  of  the  case  work  approach 
and  by  a  presentation  of  individual  case  work 
and  group  work  with  parents.  Although  many 
parents  succeed  in  achieving  an  attitude  of 
acceptance,  without  deep  level  case  work, 
many  need  individual  help  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  feelings  of  guilt  and  frustration. 
The  mother  who  finds  that  her  own  troubles 
are  accepted  by  the  case  worker  as  a  reality 
force,  learns  to  understand  and  overcome  her 
own  difficulties  and  to  function  as  a  real 
mother.  The  value  of  group  work  as  a  sup¬ 
portive  treatment  is  considerable. 

“It  was  also  demonstrated  that  the  social 
worker  in  a  general  case  work  agency  can 
apply  successfully  case  work  techniques  which, 
though  not  specifically  gained  from  experience 
with  blind  children,  are  nevertheless  effective 
because  they  are  based  on  sound  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  child-psychological  principles. 

“The  first  day  included  a  discussion  of 
Legislative  Provisions  which  ended  in  a  plea 
for  unification  of  services  for  the  blind  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  preschool  child  vested 
in  the  state  commission  or  equivalent  state 
organization.  The  importance  of  providing 
training  for  preschool  workers  was  empha¬ 
sized.  I  might  sav  here  that  the  onlv  reason 
why  this  topic  was  not  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  was  the  lack  of  success  in  finding  anyone 
who  was  willing  to  discuss  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  conference  convinces  the  responsible 
authorities  of  the  importance  of  such  training 
provisions.  The  reports  of  the  various  states 
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demonstrated  a  wide  difference  in  accuracy. 
While  some  reports  gave  very  definite  and  well 
classified  data,  others  were  woefully  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  From  the  carefully  prepared 
reports  it  can  be  seen  that  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  preschool  blind  population. 

“The  second  day’s  morning  session  opened 
with  a  general  discussion  of  the  social-emo¬ 
tional  development  of  young  children  which 
stressed  that  the  child’s  separation  from  the 
mother — a  natural  development  for  every  in¬ 
dividual — should  proceed  gradually  and  under 
constant  contact  with  the  mother.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  egocentricity  for  social  behavior 
depends  on  the  mother-child  relationship. 
Consistency  in  dealing  with  the  child  is  a 
prerequisite  for  his  security — he  must  know 
what  to  expect. 

“A  paper  on  training  problems  and  tech¬ 
niques  gave  a  wealth  of  information  and  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  for  how  to  deal  with  specific 
developmental  and  environmental  factors. 

“The  discussion  of  tests  for  blind  preschool 
children  pointed  out  that  we  have  as  yet  no 
definite  and  reliable  scale,  although  beginnings 
have  been  made.  Knowing  the  situation  in  the 
field  of  general  preschool  testing,  this  is  only 
to  be  expected.  Developmental  assessment 
based  on  the  child’s  total  action  and  reaction 
pattern  offers  a  more  promising  approach. 
Degree  of  loss  of  sight  and  age  at  onset  of 
blindness  are  factors  that  should  be  considered. 
The  conclusion  was  unanimous  that  tests  alone 
are  not  sufficient,  the  child’s  total  behavior 
must  be  considered. 

“A  presentation  of  the  specific  training  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  children  with  multiple  handicaps 
was  followed  by  an  appeal  of  Helen  Keller 
that  touched  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
present. 

“The  speakers  taking  part  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  facilities  for  the  education  of  blind 
preschool  children  presented  the  various  pat¬ 
terns  of  provisions.  They  included  special  resi¬ 


dential  nursery,  special  day  nursery,  place¬ 
ment  in  regular  nursery,  foster  home  pro¬ 
vision,  and  training  courses  for  mothers.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  each  of  these  facilities 
has  its  place  for  some  child  and  that  none  of 
them  can  solve  the  total  problem  of  all 
children.  The  question  thus  boils  down  to 
one  of  accent.  If  there  is  any  application  of 
what  was  discussed  during  the  preceding  meet¬ 
ings  to  the  provision  of  services,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  accent  should  be  on  leaving 
the  child  in  his  family  and  providing  the 
family,  particularly  the  mother,  with  guid¬ 
ance  and,  if  necessary,  case  work  help.  This 
panel  discussion  was  to  me  disappointing  in 
two  respects: 

“First,  I  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by 
a  tendency  of  some  of  the  speakers  to  describe 
their  activities  with  blind  children  as  a  chain 
reaction  of  happiness.  I  am  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  optimistic  and  positive  ap¬ 
proach,  but  neither  the  lives  of  seeing,  nor 
those  of  blind  children,  are  that  happy. 

“Secondly,  it  impressed  me  that  the  guid¬ 
ance  services  for  parents  and  children  in  their 
homes  are  inadequately  staffed.  When  we  heard 
that  one  person  represents  services  in  a  whole 
state  for  a  case  load  of  108  children  we  wonder 
what  efficient  help  can  be  provided.  Mobil¬ 
izing  community  resources  is  about  the  only 
chance  for  dealing  with  any  more  complicated 
case.  So  let  us  hope  and  express  it  here  that 
state  staffs  be  provided  in  increasing  numbers. 

'  “To  sum  up  this  summary: 

1 .  The  child  should  grow  up  in  his  family. 

2.  Parental  attitudes  are  most  important. 

3.  Guidance  provisions  for  parents  and 
children  must  be  made. 

4.  The  child  must  be  provided  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth. 

5.  Medically  it  seems  that  congenital 
blindness  and  retrolental  fibroplasia  are  the 
two  main  lines  of  attack.” 


WRESTLING 

JACOB  TWERSKY 


Wrestling,  for  many  years,  was  my  reli¬ 
gion.  It  was  something  I  lived  by  and  lived  for, 
from  the  time  I  first  stepped  on  the  mat  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  until  I  left  college.  My  interest  in 
the  sport  was  first  aroused  by  the  fellows  at 
Camp  Lighthouse,  formerly  operated  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
partly  their  exciting  talk  about  blind  wrestlers 
meeting  sighted  competition  and  about  trips 
to  cities  like  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  that 
made  me  want  to  go  to  the  Institute.  In 
wrestling  I  believed  I  would  find  a  much- 
needed  outlet  for  my  energy  and  imagination. 
It  would  let  me  work  off  tensions  and  the 
pressure  of  excess  energy,  and  with  phantasies 
in  which  I  would  be  an  unbeatable  wrestler,  I 
ensnared  my  imagination. 

By  wrestling,  I  must  make  clear,  I  do  not 
mean  the  phoney  professional  sideshow  that 
has  as  much  relationship  to  the  sport  as  circus 
freaks  have  to  normal  people.  Amateur  wrest¬ 
ling  is  a  clean,  beneficial  type  of  competition. 
Strength  is  an  important  asset,  but  a  clever 
wrestler  with  a  fine  sense  of  balance  will  always 
beat  the  powerhouse.  Minor  injuries,  like  mat 
burns,  sprains  and  bruises  are  not  uncommon, 
but  serious  injuries,  such  as  football  players 
invariably  sustain,  are  rare  occurrences.  Unlike 
boxing,  where  the  aim  is  to  punish  your  op¬ 
ponent,  all  grips  that  endanger  the  competitors 
are  forbidden  by  the  rules.  Wrestling,  I  am 
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convinced,  is  the  ideal  man-to-man  form  of 
struggle. 

This,  then,  was  the  sport  to  which  I  was 
attracted.  I  went  down  to  the  Institute  gym 
and  promptly  learned  the  first  of  many  valu¬ 
able  lessons:  wanting  to  wrestle  and  being  able 
to  wrestle  were  two  different  things.  I  had  a 
strong,  wiry  body  with  quick  reflexes  and  a 
liking  for  intense  and  exhausting  competition. 
But  my  wind  had  been  sapped  by  cigarettes 
and,  in  practice  matches,  opponents  who  were 
less  strong  and  fast  than  I,  soon  taught  me 
that  ignorance  of  the  sport  was  not  bliss  but 
helplessness.  I  was  beaten  soundly  by  other 
boys  who  had  mastered  the  science  of  leverage 
and  balance  and  who  had  learned  holds,  escapes 
and  the  smoothly-meshed  sequences  that  link 
the  two.  I  did  not  have  to  have  the  fact  of  my 
inadequacy  rubbed  in  more  than  once;  no  one 
likes  to  have  his  face  pushed  into  a  mat. 

I  had  been  converted.  I  concentrated  on  the 
sport  to  my  fullest  ability,  studied  moves  and 
countermoves,  practiced  for  weary  hours  on 
end,  abided  by  all  training  rules,  ate  no 
starches,  quit  smoking.  When,  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber,  the  season  rolled  around,  I  felt  that  I  had 
made  a  good  start  and  would  do  well  in  the 
competition  for  team  positions.  I  had  trained 
down  to  1 15  lbs.,  hoping  to  win  that  weight 
class,  for  in  amateur  wrestling,  divisions  are 
based  on  weight.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
George  Huerstel,  the  best  wrestler  of  the 
squad,  was  a  115-pounder. 

In  the  first  two  elimination  bouts,  facing 
fellows  who  had  been  grappling  for  two  and 
three  years,  I  came  out  on  top.  Then  I  had  to 
take  on  George. 
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Sitting  around  before  the  match,  I  grew 
more  discouraged  by  the  minute.  Finally  it 
was  my  turn  to  go  on  the  mat.  Just  before  the 
bout  began,  the  captain  of  the  team  came  up 
to  me,  slung  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and 
spoke  in  a  low,  conspiratorial  tone. 

“Keep  cool,”  he  said,  “and  you'll  make  him 
work  to  win.  He  knows  more  about  wrestling 
than  any  of  us,  but  with  your  speed  and  what 
you’ve  picked  up,  you’ll  do  well.” 

I  did  not.  With  little  exertion  George 
flipped  me  on  my  back  when  the  match  was 
just  a  few  minutes  old,  and  he  pinned  my 
shoulder  blades  to  the  mat  for  the  required 
two  seconds. 

Even  as  I  sat  there  on  the  mat,  sucking  in 
air  and  drained  of  all  spirit,  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  thought  of  how  a  cigarette  would 
taste.  The  devil  with  wrestling!  I  could  never 
be  as  good  as  George  and  nothing  would 
change  that  so  I  might  as  well  throw  in  the 
towel. 

Tony,  the  captain,  sat  down  beside  me. 
“How  do  you  feel,  Jake?” 

“Sick  to  the  stomach.” 

“You’re  not  in  condition  yet,  but  you  did 
all  right.” 

“Oh,  cut  it!” 

“I  mean  that,”  said  Tony,  “and  Mr.  Downs 
thinks  so,  too.  You  know  what  I’d  do,  if  I 
were  you?” 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  play  guessing  games 
and  I  didn’t  answer. 

Tony  advised  me  to  challenge  the  125'lb. 
man  whom  I  had  beaten  before.  If  I  won, 
Coach  Downs  would  push  George  up  to  125 
lbs.  and  let  me  take  over  the  115  lb.  class. 
And,  after  a  night’s  rest  restored  my  confid¬ 
ence,  I  followed  Tony’s  advice,  with  matters 
working  out  as  he  had  predicted.  That  season 
I  went  undefeated;  but  what  really  counted 
was  that  I  had  learned  not  to  quit. 

My  first  wTestling  bout  in  team  competi¬ 
tion,  like  so  many  other  “firsts”  in  a  person’s 
life,  is  one  that  will  never  be  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  We  were  meeting  the  Columbia  fresh¬ 


man  team  at  the  University  gym,  and  as  I 
sat  on  the  bench,  awaiting  my  turn  to  step 
on  the  mat,  I  began  wondering  what  I  was 
doing  there.  Everything  seemed  unreal.  My 
mind  was  like  a  balloon  that  had  h^d  its  moor¬ 
ing  line  severed,  for  suddenly  it  seemed  that 
there  was  no  link  between  this  queer  moment, 
this  confused  person  who  was  me,  and  the  real 
space- time  world  I  knew.  I  wondered  whether 
this  could  be  part  of  a  dream  in  which  I  was 
dwarfed  by  a  tremendous  crowded  gymnasium 
that  smelled  of  rubber-covered  mats  and  cig¬ 
arette  smoke.  What  were  those  scufflings  of 
feet  on  the  mat  in  front  of  me,  those  sounds  of 
labored  breathing  like  dogs  on  a  hot  summer 
day?  Who  were  these  boys  sitting  on  either 
side  of  me,  pressed  close  as  though  for  comfort? 
Why  was  I  wearing  these  strange  garments, 
thin  woolen  tights  put  on  over  leggings  that 
reached  to  my  waist  and  had  leather  pads  on 
the  knees,  this  bathrobe,  these  sneakers?  I 
actually  expected  to  see  the  scene  shift  sud¬ 
denly,  as  it  happens  with  my  dreams,  but  then 
I  grew  doubtful  when  I  realized  that  I  was  not 
seeing  colors  and  shapes  before  my  eyes,  as  I 
do  when  I  dream.  Then  Coach  Downs  said, 
“Jake,  you  better  start  warming  up — you’re  on 
next,”  and  I  knew  that  it  was  all  too  real. 

My  name  and  that  of  my  opponent  were 
announced,  and  we  met  in  the  center  of  the 
mat  to  shake  hands.  Back  in  our  corners,  we 
waited  for  the  referee  to  give  the  signal,  and 
I  grew  tense  as  I  waited  ages  for  that  abrupt, 
imperative,  low-pitched  command :“ Wrestle!” 

That  word  was  magic.  Like  a  wet  sponge 
over  writing  on  a  slate,  it  wiped  every  extran¬ 
eous  thought  from  my  mind:  my  teammates, 
the  crowded  gym,  school,  my  past.  I  was  in  a 
new  world  where  nothing  of  any  consequence 
existed  other  than  a  referee,  an  opponent  and 
wrestling.  The  purpose  of  life  was  to  wrestle. 
To  live  fully,  to  live  to  the  hilt,  was  to  wrestle 
with  paradoxical  coolness  and  fierceness.  In¬ 
stincts  leaped  up  within  me  bounding  forth 
from  unknown  sources,  and  chief  among  these 
was  pitilessness.  In  this  struggle,  there  was  one 
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goal — to  win.  Keep  within  the  rules,  but  win! 
Take  advantage  of  every  weakness,  and  win! 
And  I  believed  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
natural  and  even  right  for  the  other  fellow  to 
take  advantage  of  my  blindness.  Neither  of 
us  should  have  gotten  on  the  mat  if  we  were 
not  determined  to  win. 

I  surprised  myself  more  than  anyone  else 
present  when  I  won  within  three  minutes. 
For  the  rest  of  the  season,  I  did  almost  as  well, 
but  I  never  stopped  devoting  myself  to  the 
task  of  learning  more  about  the  sport.  Hour 
after  hour  I  would  practice,  disciplining  my 
body,  tempering  my  reflexes,  toughening  my 
will  to  win. 

Finally  I  had  the  one  bout  ahead  of  me  that 
really  mattered.  It  was  not  with  an  outsider. 
In  a  practice  session  before  our  meet  with  the 
Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Downs 
paired  us  off  to  wrestle  regulation  bouts  which 
he  refereed,  and  I,  of  course,  was  matched  with 
George  Huerstel.  I  wanted  to  win  that  match 
even  if  it  meant  never  winning  another  again, 
and  I  decided  I  could  do  it  by  emulating  his 
coolness,  and,  at  the  strategic  moments,  by 
capitalizing  on  my  more  explosive  nature. 
When  it  was  over,  I  knew  that  I  had  wrestled 
beyond  my  ability,  and  I  had  beaten  George 
by  a  few  points.  Dizzy  and  sick  with  exhaus¬ 
tion,  I  left  the  gym  immediately  and  headed 
for  the  latrine  where  my  stomach  asserted  it¬ 
self  in  violent  heaves.  Then  I  went  into  the 
locker  room  and  stretched  out  on  a  wooden 
bench.  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  fellows  wrest¬ 
ling  below  in  the  gym  and  I  was  sucking  in 
gulps  of  air  that  were  heavy  with  the  smell  of 
shoes  and  soap  and  sweat-drenched  uniforms. 
My  stomach  felt  as  though  it  had  been  sand¬ 
papered  and  I  could  not  move  a  muscle,  but 
I  was  overjoyed.  That  was  the  happiest  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  stay  at  the  Institute,  and  the  only 
moment  with  which  I  can  compare  it  is  the 
time  my  wrestling  mates  at  City  College 
unanimously  elected  me  captain. 

Mr.  Clyde  Downs  was  surprised  and  pleased 
by  the  way  I  took  to  wrestling.  He  was  a 


heavy-set,  powerful  man  in  his  early  thirties, 
with  a  sizeable  bald  spot  and  a  basso-profundo 
voice.  In  his  work  as  physical  training  instruc¬ 
tor  and  athletic  coach,  he  was  serious  and 
dignified,  but  on  the  school  grounds  during 
free  periods,  and  on  athletic  trips,  he  would 
playfully  tussle  with  a  number  of  us  at  a  time — 
the  bear  with  a  pack  of  fox  terriers — or  he 
would  tease  us  about  our  seriousness.  He  had 
an  indefinable  way  of  letting  us  know  whether 
he  was  in  the  mood  to  keep  to  himself  or  to 
fool  around  with  us,  and  we  rarely  mistook  the 
signs.  Having  seen  the  playful  side  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  we  respected  his  periods  of  reserve  all 
the  more. 

Most  of  the  boys  on  the  team  took  their 
wrestling  seriously  and  lived  cleanly.  In  general 
they  were  among  the  most  well-adjusted  of  the 
students.  The  105  lb.  man  was  a  strong, 
volatile,  hairy-chested  fellow  who  could  beat 
many  of  the  heavier  boys  by  his  great  speed. 
Usually  congenial,  he  could  not  stand  being 
teased  and  would  flare  up.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  when  Mr.  Downs  one  day  playfully 
threw  some  water  at  him  in  the  locker  room, 
he  did  not  speak  to  him  again  for  days. 

Russ  was  a  big,  good-natured  kid  with  an 
obvious  sense  of  humor.  Often,  while  dressing 
for  a  meet,  he  would  deliver  a  locker-room 
pep-talk  as  he  imagined  a  big-time  collegiate 
coach  would  deliver  it. 

‘‘Listen,  you  guys,”  he  would  say,  “I  want 
you  to  go  out  there  and  fight — fight,  d’you 
hear?  None  of  your  lying  on  bellies  or  sleeping 
on  the  mats!  I  want  those  spectators  to  see 
some  action,  d’you  hear?  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fans  out  there  must  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  honor  of  our  school  must  be 
upheld.  And  we  must  prove  that  the  blind 
can  wrestle!” 

“Which  reminds  me,”  Mario  would  add, 
“if  any  of  you  guys  carry  your  canes  with  you 
on  the  mat,  you’ll  account  to  me  personally.” 

A  well-aimed  sneaker  would  usually  start 
him  off  on  a  tirade  against  the  ingrate  who  had 
been  “so  ungentlemanly  as  to  perpetrate  such  a 
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crime  against  a  man  who  had  only  the  interests 
of  his  teammates  close  to  his  heart.” 

For  three  seasons  I  wrestled  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  last  two  I  did  not  have  as  good  a 
record  as  the  first,  because  I  met  stiffer  com¬ 
petition,  but  I  learned  to  be  a  better  grappler. 
We  met  the  teams  of  Teaneck  and  Union  High 
Schools  of  New  Jersey,  Mamaroneck  High 
School  of  New  York,  several  YMCA’s,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Maryland  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  freshman  and  junior  varsity 
of  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities. 

Because  the  trips  to  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  were  the  longest  of  the  season,  they  were 
eagerly  anticipated  by  all  of  us.  We  made  them 
in  the  school  bus,  starting  out  Friday  morning 
and  returning  Sunday  evening.  We  were  the 
guests  of  each  school  we  visited.  In  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  school  we  were  each  assigned  to  a 
cubicle  which  contained  a  bed,  chair  and 
locker.  Each  cubicle  had  a  braille  number  on 
the  door,  and  in  such  small  sections  lived  most 
of  the  school’s  older  students.  This  seemed  only 
natural  in  a  school  which  had  most  of  the 
physical  appearances  of  a  monastery. 

After  the  wrestling  meet,  there  would  be  a 
dance,  and  at  night  we  would  return  to  our 
cubicles  either  depressed  or  elated,  depending 
on  how  we  made  out  in  the  meet  or  with  the 
girls  at  the  dance.  In  Philadelphia  we  had  girls 
from  Temple  University,  for  the  authorities, 
wishing  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
marriage  of  blind  couples,  did  not  permit  the 
school  girls  to  attend  these  dances.  At  Mary¬ 
land,  however,  in  addition  to  sighted  girls  from 
the  local  high  school,  we  visitors  could  dance 
with  the  blind  girls,  but  their  fellow  students 
could  not.  We  could  tell  pretty  well,  even 
without  seeing  her,  whether  a  girl  was  attrac¬ 
tive.  If  she  was,  her  voice  carried  sex  appeal 
and  so  did  her  scent.  The  sound  of  her  foot¬ 
steps  was  exciting.  Her  hand  had  an  indefin¬ 
able  soft  firmness  and  warmth.  Her  height, 
weight  and  shape  we  could  approximate,  and 
if  she  were  charming  or  cute,  we  did  not  have 
to  have  eyes  to  find  out. 


In  the  Maryland  school,  we  encountered  a 
friendliness  that  was  missing  in  both  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  our  own  schools.  We  were  treated 
as  visiting  relations  in  the  residential  cottages, 
each  of  which  had  a  dining  room  of  its  own. 
Instead  of  the  barracks  and  mess-hall  arrange¬ 
ment  to  which  we  were  accustomed,  we  found 
a  community  of  large  families.  In  addition,  the 
food  pleased  us  greatly,  particularly  Sunday 
morning  pancakes  and  sausages. 

On  these  trips  we  would  visit  points  of 
interest  in  the  locality.  At  Annapolis  we  toured 
the  chapel  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  touched 
the  eagle  that  holds  the  Bible.  We  went  to 
Philadelphia’s  Independence  Hall,  felt  the 
crack  in  the  Liberty  Bell,  walked  over  creak¬ 
ing  wooden  floors  as  we  listened  to  descriptions 
of  the  portraits  of  Revolutionary  heroes  which 
hung  on  the  walls. 

At  the  Institute  I  was  introduced  to  wrest¬ 
ling  and  found  it  fascinating.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  that  something  of  im¬ 
portance  depended  on  me — there  was  no  one 
else  who  could  replace  me.  This  altered  me 
from  a  disciplinary  problem  to  a  generally 
well-behaved  studious  young  man. 

In  the  worst  way  I  wanted  to  continue 
wrestling  at  City  College,  but  when  I  entered 
I  doubted  whether,  because  of  my  blindness, 
I  would  be  permitted  to  try  for  the  team. 
The  medical  director  opposed  the  idea,  but 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  college  would  not 
be  held  responsible  and  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Sapora,  the  coach,  said  that  if  I  showed  prom¬ 
ise  he  would  be  glad  to  have  me,  the  matter 
was  settled. 

Almost  everyone  in  the  college  who  knew 
Mr.  Sapora  called  him  Coach  or  Joe,  and  the 
boys  on  the  team  did  not  wrestle  for  C.C.N.Y., 
but  for  the  coach.  Our  admiration  for  his 
wrestling  ability  was  a  part  of  the  reason.  He 
had  been  intercollegiate  and  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  national  champion  a  number  of  times, 
and  although  when  I  knew  him  he  was  in  his 
late  thirties  and  weighed  only  about  120  lbs., 
he  could  still  handle  with  ease  anybody  on  the 
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team — and  if  he  had  wanted  to  extend  himself 
he  could  probably  have  taken  them  on  one  after 
the  other.  But  the  loyalty  his  boys  felt  for 
him  was  rooted  for  the  most  part  in  his  cheery 
friendliness  and  deep  personal  interest  in  each 
of  us,  and  in  his  total  lack  of  affectation.  He 
understood  boys  fully,  almost  by  intuition; 
but  then,  too,  in  spirit  he  himself  was  a  boy. 

Physically  he  was  slight  of  build,  quick, 
wiry  and  graceful,  with  all  of  the  muscular 
agility  of  a  cat.  His  hair  was  thin,  and  his  nose 
and  ears  bore  the  marks  of  many  years’  wrest¬ 
ling.  His  voice  was  deep  and  gentle,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  behind  his  words  there  was 
always  the  pressure  of  forcefulness  and  an  un¬ 
bounded  sympathy  being  held  in  check. 

Coach  Sapora  was  a  hard  taskmaster.  He 
drove  his  boys  doggedly,  convinced  that  train¬ 
ing  for  a  bout  could  never  be  grueling  enough 
unless  it  developed  the  individual  to  his  fullest 
potentiality.  When  we  thought  we  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  would  shout  out  to  us,  “One  more 
time,  now,  one  more  time” — and  this  would 
happen  three,  four,  five  times  in  a  row.  Aston¬ 
ishingly,  we  found  we  could  always  go  that 
little  bit  more,  and  many  is  the  wrestler  who, 
having  pushed  himself  beyond  what  he  had 
thought  to  be  his  limit,  recovered  enough 
spirit  to  beat  the  coach  to  the  punch  with  a 
wry:  “Yeah,  I  know — just  one  more  time.” 

On  the  mat  he  taught  us  never  to  let  up,  to 
keep  driving  and  take  advantage  of  every  error 
made  by  an  opponent,  to  hammer  mercilessly 
for  a  win.  There  was  nothing  soft-gloved  about 
the  coaching  he  gave  us:  but  off  the  mat  he 
was  all  soft  glove. 

The  Coach  never  felt  squeamish  with  me 
because  of  my  blindness.  When  we  worked  out 
together,  he  said  he  wrestled  harder  than  with 
the  other  fellows  because  I  seemed  to  like  it 
more  than  any  of  them,  and  besides,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  being  blind  would  have  made  little 
difference  in  his  own  wrestling  ability.  He  had 
a  lot  of  faith  in  me  and  regarded  me  as  a 
better  wrestler  than  I  probably  was.  On  trips 
he  would  ask  me  to  hook  on  to  his  arm  and 
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we  would  charge  through  railroad  cars,  restau- 
ants  and  hotel  lobbies.  He  rarely  did  things 
slowly. 

His  assistant,  Mr.  Norman  Oberhofer,  was 
basically  of  the  same  mettle  but  with  more 
restraint.  He  was  the  father-confessor  and 
counselor  of  many  fellows  on  the  squad,  and 
frequently  he  would  help  solve  their  problems 
with  calm  discussions  that  would  be  carried  on 
at  the  edge  of  the  mat.  He  encouraged  me 
during  darker  moments  and  was  often  friendly 
and  helpful,  driving  me  home  in  his  car  and 
taking  me  to  the  beach  with  his  family  and 
friends. 

It  was  Mr.  Oberhofer  who  saw  to  it  that  I 
got  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  tower  of  Lewisohn 
Stadium.  These  rooms  were  for  the  use  of 
college  athletes  who  needed  them  and  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  living  there  would  simplify  matters 
for  me. 

The  room  in  the  stadium  tower,  except  for 
a  dusty,  shut-in  smell,  was  comfortable  and 
convenient.  But  there  were  plenty  of  nights 
when  I  was  kept  awake  by  the  boisterous 
homecomings  of  the  occupants  of  other  rooms, 
mostly  members  of  the  basketball  squad.  I 
took  my  meals  in  the  neighborhood  and  wait¬ 
resses  soon  got  to  recognize  me  and  then  helped 
all  they  could. 

Wrestling  continued  to  occupy  most  of  my 
attention  during  the  years  that  I  spent  at 
C.C.N.Y.  Under  Coach  Sapora’s  tutelage  I 
kept  improving.  If  wrestling  had  not  been 
eliminated  at  college  in  my  last  year,  because 
of  the  war,  I  might  have  gone  far  in  the  na¬ 
tional  collegiate  championships.  As  it  was,  my 
main  achievements  in  competition  were  win¬ 
ning  the  Senior  Metropolitan  AAU  champ¬ 
ionship  and  being  elected  captain  of  the  team. 

Blindness  was  just  a  slight  handicap,  and 
that  only  when  no  contact  had  been  made. 
Even  then  my  hearing  left  me  far  from  un¬ 
protected.  An  occasional  opponent  tried 
sneaking  around  me  but  this  dodge  usually 
failed.  If  he  persisted  in  keeping  away  from  me, 
and  if  I  felt  confident  of  winning,  I  would  let 
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him  succeed  so  that  we  would  make  contact, 
even  at  a  disadvantage.  Once  we  had  come 
together,  my  entire  body  did  all  the  seeing 
necessary.  If  we  were  on  our  feet,  for  instance, 
head  to  head,  and  if  I  moved  my  right  foot 
back,  his  left  foot  naturally  came  forward.  I 
could  then  drop  down  and  seize  it,  just  as 
though  I  had  seen  it.  Merely  locating  an  op¬ 
ponent’s  right  hand  would  give  me  a  fair  indi¬ 
cation  of  where  I  would  find  the  rest  of  him. 

My  style  of  wrestling  had  to  be  different,  if 
I  wanted  to  be  a  winner.  To  keep  contact, 
once  it  was  made,  required  strong  and  untiring 
hands.  Coach  Sapora  believed  there  were  few 
men  who  could  break  my  hands  apart  after  I 
locked  them  together,  and  once  he  won  half 
a  dollar  from  a  dubious  teammate.  My  grip 
was  more  effective  and  could  last  much  longer 
than  most  other  fellows’  holds  because  I  knew 
how  to  relax  and  conserve  my  strength  when 
ever  an  opponent  eased  up,  perhaps  out  of 
weariness,  or  to  catch  his  breath. 

When  on  the  bottom,  I  did  not  work  simply 
to  escape — that  is,  to  tear  myself  free*  and  get 
to  my  feet — even  though  that  would  have 
been  a  point  in  my  favor.  Instead  I  had  to 
reverse  my  opponent,  to  get  away  from  him 
and,  with  the  same  movement,  get  on  top  of 
him.  That  way,  besides  gaining  two  points,  I 
did  not  lose  contact;  and  in  the  early  days  of 
competition,  I  dreaded  the  dancing  and 
circling  that  preceded  locking  in  combat. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  I  was  fully  sea¬ 
soned,  my  reflexes  were  so  swift  that  no  oppo¬ 
nent  whom  I  could  hear  moving  or  feel  touching 
any  part  of  me,  could  take  me  down  without 
a  preliminary  sequence  of  moves  after  he 
finally  had  to  close  in  and  lock  grips  with  me. 

My  opponents  fought  as  hard  against  me  as 
they  did  against  any  other  competition,  per¬ 
haps  even  harder,  because  they  did  not  want 
to  lose,  if  they  could  help  it,  to  a  blind  man. 
When,  however,  I  attained  a  reputation,  los¬ 
ing  to  me  was  no  longer  embarrassing,  for  only 
my  wrestling  ability  was  considered.  Besides, 
there  was  little  about  me  to  point  up  my  blind¬ 


ness  when  on  the  mat.  There  are  no  repulsive 
scars  around  my  eyes,  which  looked  normal 
except  on  close  examination,  and  I  was  free 
from  any  peculiarities  of  gait  or  gesture  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  some  of  the  blind. 

Conditioning  was  no  problem  because  the 
best  training  for  wrestling  is  wrestling  itself. 
I  used  the  indoor  track  easily  following  the 
inclined  edge,  and  improved  my  wind  and 
loosened  my  muscles.  Ofter  I  would  run  out¬ 
side  in  the  stadium,  with  a  teammate. 

Wrestling  had  one  unpleasant  side — making 
weight.  I  wrestled  first  in  the  121-pound  class 
and  later  moved  up  to  128,  but  making  weight 
was  always  a  trial.  Frequently  before  a  meet 
I  would  take  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  not  a 
full  meal  at  that.  Even  drinking  water  had  to 
be  almost  completely  eliminated,  for  what  was 
the  use  of  sweating  off  a  couple  of  pounds  on 
the  track  if  I  filled  up  with  water  again?  We 
had  to  “weigh  in”  before  meets,  so  that  our 
weights  could  be  checked  to  see  that  we  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  class  in  which  we  were  wrestling. 
A  few  times  I  found  myself  a  pound  or  half- 
pound  overweight — this  would  be  about  six 
hours  before  the  competition — and  I  would 
have  to  step  into  the  steamroom  to  sweat  it 
off.  Here,  in  a  sweltering  hotbox,  I  would  pace 
up  and  down,  or  run  in  place,  every  now  and 
then  rushing  to  the  door  to  gulp  some  fresh 
air.  A  minute  became  an  hour  in  the  steam- 
room,  and  I  spent  many  such  hours  in  it  be¬ 
cause,  with  practically  no  excess  weight  to 
lose,  it  took  a  long  while  to  take  off  an  ounce. 
There  were  nights  when  I  was  “making 
weight”  when  I  would  go  to  bed  so  hungry 
that  I  would  dream  of  broiled  steaks  and 
French  fried  potatoes  and  of  bathing  in  cool 
ponds  of  pineapple  juice. 

But  nothing  compares  with  the  showers 
after  a  workout,  with  the  feeling  of  relaxation 
and  exhilaration  which  followed,  with  the  bull 
sessions  in  the  locker  room  as  we  dressed, 
touching  on  the  usual  subjects:  girls,  politics, 
art  and  back  to  girls  again.  And  what  can  be 
compared  to  the  elation  of  victory  after  a 
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hard-fought  match  against  a  worthy  opponent? 
There  were  many  rewards  that  wrestling  of¬ 
fered,  but  they  had  their  price. 

I  made  friends  with  most  of  the  fellows  on 
the  team,  but  Bob  Levin  was  the  one  I  got  to 
know  most  intimately.  Wrestling  together,  for 
we  were  about  the  same  weight,  sticking  to¬ 
gether  on  the  team’s  trips,  and  rooming  to¬ 
gether  for  those  Saturday  night  post-compe¬ 
tition  stop-overs  in  other  towns,  we  had  a 
chance  to  study  each  other’s  character.  His 
ability  to  think  clearly  and  his  unusually 
strong  conscience  impressed  me  particularly, 
but  it  was  his  friendliness  and  kindness  that 
cemented  us  together. 

Before  a  home  meet,  Bob  was  a  study  in 
tension.  He  would  tighten  up  with  anxiety  as 
he  waited  for  Martha,  his  fiancee,  to  arrive  in 
the  gym  to  watch  the  matches.  He  would  scoot 
out  to  the  door  and  peer  through  to  see  if  she 
were  among  the  spectators,  and  if  she  had  not 
yet  arrived,  he  would  be  jittery  and  would  do 
almost  anything  to  stall  the  proceedings.  Once 
she  arrived,  though,  he  would  be  cheerful  and 
cocky,  and  then  matters  could  begin.  Rarely 
did  the  prospect  of  the  coming  match  trouble 
Bob  as  much  as  the  possibility  that  Martha 
might  not  get  there  on  time  to  see  him  wrestle. 

When  I  wrestled  at  121  pounds,  I  was  first 
on  the  schedule,  and  then  Bob  would  follow 
me.  After  I  had  been  on,  I  would  sit  on  the 
bench,  listening  to  sporadic  descriptions  of  the 
bout  in  progress  given  me  by  the  coach  or  one 
of  the  fellows.  Knowing  the  wrestling  style  of 
my  teammates,  I  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
following  the  accounts.  Clarence,  for  instance, 
wrestled  according  to  his  own  system,  as  well 
as  with  the  usual  tactics  on  the  mat.  He  im¬ 
pressed  the  referee  with  seeming  aggressiveness 
and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  clock.  Artie, 
the  heavyweight,  depended  largely  on  tremen¬ 
dous  power  and  drive,  plus  exceptional  speed 
for  a  man  of  his  weight. 

About  me  I  was  conscious  of  shouts  from 
spectators  urging  on  their  favorites,  and  of  the 
smells:  the  rubber  covering  of  the  mat,  cigar¬ 
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ette  smoke,  the  oranges  on  which  the  wrestlers 
sucked  after  their  bouts.  At  tense  moments 
when  the  team  was  behind  in  points  scored, 
mentally  I  wrestled  every  bout  alongside  my 
teammates,  wanting  them  to  win  as  much  as  I 
had  wanted  to  win  myself.  And  then  there 
were  times  when  the  opposition  was  so  medi¬ 
ocre  that  we  paid  little  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  matches  and  joked  instead  with 
each  other  and  nearby  spectators. 

Most  of  my  bouts  I  enjoyed  wrestling,  tak¬ 
ing  satisfaction  from  the  physical  exertion  and 
the  outwitting  of  my  opponents,  but  there 
were  matches  that  I  remember  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  In  a  meet  against  New  York  University,  I 
failed  to  counter  correctly  when  my  opponent 
moved  and  as  a  result  my  head  bounced  off 
the  mat  with  some  force.  For  the  rest  of  the 
match  I  wrestled  in  a  fog.  And  in  1942  I  went 
through  the  Senior  Metropolitan  AAU  champ¬ 
ionships  with  a  severely  pulled  muscle  in  my 
right  arm.  The  trainer  at  college  baked  and 
kneaded  it,  and  before  every  match  I  rubbed 
it  with  alcohol  to  make  it  come  alive.  At  night 
it  kept  me  awake.  But  I  succeeded  in  winning 
the  tournament. 

When  I  graduated  from  City  College,  I  felt 
that  I  wanted  to  continue  wrestling  and  joined 
the  Twenty-third  Street  YMCA.  But  teach¬ 
ing  and  graduate  study  left  me  little  time  for 
wrestling. 

Wrestling  to  me  had  been  a  call,  a  faith.  I 
had  its  code  of  rules  and  training  and  sports¬ 
manship  that  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
breaking.  Smoking  a  single  cigarette  at  the 
end  of  a  season  would  disturb  my  conscience 
for  days,  and  I  never  drank  anything  harder 
than  birch  beer.  Wrestling  enlisted  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  I  was  something  like  a  fanatic 
or  a  man  with  a  Cause.  It  gave  color  and  flavor 
to  an  environment  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  drab  and  insipid.  It  gave  me  a  strong 
feeling  of  self-confidence  and  a  body  capable 
of  enduring  punishment  and  strain,  both  of 
which  have  served  me  well  in  facing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  blind  adult.  It  strengthened  an  inner 
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integrity  and  thus  enabled  me  to  go  through 
many  periods  of  mental  and  spiritual  stress, 
which  might  have  had  more  destructive  effects. 
And  finally  it  helped  me  gain  some  insight 
into  people  and  taught  me  to  appreciate  any 
man  with  a  skill  of  his  own. 

It  is  true  in  wrestling,  as  it  is  with  too  many 
•other  things,  that  people  are  concerned  only 
with  winning.  If  you  come  up  against  a  poor 
man,  still,  you  won.  If  you  faced  a  good  man 
and  fought  well  but  lost,  well,  the  fact  that 
counts  is  that  you  lost. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  perhaps  partly  because 
of  it,  I  think  that  this  sport  is  ideal  for  blind 


“I  LOOK  TO 

i 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  left  England  on  De¬ 
cember  20th  after  her  errand  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement  to  post-war  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Greece,  sent  the  following  message 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

“As  I  leave  England’s  shores  my  thoughts 
linger  behind  most  affectionately.  In  memory 
I  warm  my  hands  at  the  people’s  hearth-fires 
of  hospitality  that  have  brightened  every  day 
of  my  stay  in  Britain  despite  the  countless 
hardships  and  denials  they  are  still  enduring. 
Deeply  moved  I  recall  their  kind  words  and 
thoughtful  acts  that  have  quickened  my  own 
endeavours  for  the  blind  with  fresh  inspiration 
and  zest. 

“Wonderingly  I  consider  how  quickly  and 
energetically  Britain  is  rallying  from  its  war 
catastrophe.  Not  only  are  its  spiritual  stability 
and  superb  social  service  morale  unbroken. 
Also  many  of  its  sons  but  lately  retrieved  from 
the  avalanches  of  death  that  swept  over  the 


young  men  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
normal  in  other  respects.  They  should  learn 
how  to  struggle  hard  to  win,  and  in  no  other 
sport  can  they  be  on  almost  equal  footing  with 
all  sighted  competitors.  When  blind  men  par¬ 
ticipate  in  other  sports,  they  take  part  in  mod¬ 
ified  versions.  In  wrestling,  it’s  the  McCoy. 
They  need  ask  for  no  favors,  and  if  they  lose,  in 
general  it  is  not  because  of  their  blindness  but 
because  their  opponent  is  more  skillful  or  in 
better  condition.  Few  things  can  so  bolster  the 
confidence  of  a  young  blind  man  as  learning  to 
wrestle  well. 

I  know. 


ENGLAND” 

land  are  pushing  further  into  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  and  public  welfare.  With  ever 
larger  projects  they  are  declaring  the  people’s 
faith  that  every  human  being,  normal  or 
handicapped,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  developed  and  enabled  to  make  good 
his  or  her  place  in  the  social  structure  of 
beneficence. 

“Full  of  confidence  I  look  to  England  to  be 
an  Elijah  to  its  noble  creation,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  to  pour  upon  it  as 
upon  Elijah  a  double  portion  of  its  reborn 
vitality.  Having  known  the  National  Institute 
during  almost  a  lifetime,  I  dare  to  say  that  it 
shines  among  the  foremost  beacons  of  true 
civilisation.  Its  story  is  a  magnificent  record 
of  unremitting  effort  to  reintegrate  the  broken 
lives  of  the  blind  throughout  the  Empire  and 
indeed  the  world  by  placing  in  their  hands 
keys  to  the  whole  range  of  education,  litera¬ 
ture  and  self-reliant,  self-supporting  activity.” 


EDITORIAL 


LIBERTY  AND  TOMORROW 


In  April  1907  the  first  issue  of  the  Out - 
loo\for  the  Blind  was  published.  Turning  over 
the  pages  of  back  issues,  Almanac  in  hand,  some 
of  the  events  we  see  recorded  are  the  following: 

I9°7 

In  the  Almanac :  Etna  and  Vesuvius  destruc¬ 
tively  active.  Jamestown  Exposition. 

In  the  Outloohy  In  Minnesota,  plans  to  institute 
summer  training  courses  for  blind  men.  In 
Chicago,  co-education  of  the  blind  and  seeing 
in  public  schools.  In  New  York,  prevention  of 
blindness  campaign.  At  the  Kentucky  School 
for  Blind,  a  football  team  for  blind  boys.  In 
London  (before  the  monarch)  a  pyramid  of 
blind  pupils  from  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
In  Oklahoma,  T.  P.  Gore  nominated  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  In  Italy,  “needs  of  the  blind  not 
only  many,  but  most  deplorable.”  In  U.  S., 
tactile  print  investigation  under  way. 
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In  the  Almanac:  Financial  panic  in  U.  S. 
In  the  Outloo\:  Uniform  type  committee.  Nur¬ 
series  for  blind  babies.  Boarding  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  vs.  boarding  outside . 

Under  this  subject  of  boarding  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  vs.  boarding  outside,  opinions  are  set 
forth  in  full  of  Hamilton,  Sanders,  Nolan, 
Morford,  each  speaking  for  his  state  and 
agency. 

For  Massachusetts  the  founder  of  the  Out- 
loohj  instead  of  printing  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
went  back  sixty  years  to  the  1849  Report  of 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  document  which 
stands  as  a  kind  of  Supreme  Court  Decision 
in  the  High  Court  of  Human  Beings.  The 
words  are  once  again  reprinted  in  a  fresh 
affirmation  of  the  Outlooks  devotion  to  the 
liberty  of  blind  people. 

“7 1  should  be  a  cardinal  rule  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  to  keep  ever  in  view  the  fact  that  they 
are  to  become  members  of  general  society,  and 
not  a  society  of  blind  persons.  Such  societies 
must  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  some  of  the  evils  and  disad¬ 
vantages  growing  out  of  their  infirmity.  .  .  . 
Cut  off  in  so  great  a  degree  from  communion 
with  the  external  world,  the  blind  are  inclined 
to  nestle  more  closely  to  the  bosom  of  human¬ 
ity.  This  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from 
a  sense  of  dependence  merely,  but  mainly 
from  the  attempt  of  nature  to  develop  herself 
strongly  in  some  direction,  in  order  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  being  suppressed  in  others.  Possessing 
the  great  instrument  of  human  intercourse, 
speech,  they  seek  to  commune  by  its  means 
more  closely  with  other  hearts  not  only  more 
closely  than  do  deaf-mutes,  but  more  even 
than  persons  with  their  senses;  their  affections 
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and  their  sympathies  are  more  deep  and  active; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  their  companionship 
should  be  with  those  whom  it  is  most  desirable 
for  them  to  know  and  love.  .  .  . 

“It  would  simplify  the  whole  matter  very 
much  to  have  merely  a  workshop.  The  great 
advantage  which  is  claimed  for  the  other 
method  is  that  the  workmen  may  be  boarded 
and  lodged  much  more  economically  in  one 
great  establishment  than  they  could  be  in 
separate  boarding  houses.  .  .  . 

“The  necessary  rules  and  regulations  of  such 
an  establishment,  framed  as  they  must  be  with 
a  view  to  sustaining  and  controlling  those 
members  who  cannot  or  will  not  be  a  law  to 
themselves,  must  be  very  uncomfortable  for 
those  adults  who  can  and  would  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  such  restraint  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  many  of  them,  at  least  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  way,  by  preventing  them  from  developing 
their  character  and  strength  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-government.  .  .  . 

“7/  is  the  common  error  in  the  administration 
of  public  charitable  institutions  to  treat  the  in¬ 
mates  like  children ,  though  they  be  adults ,  and 

to  govern  them  too  much . The  inmates, 

therefore,  are  sometimes  the  victims  of  a 
charitable  tyranny,  and  are  subjected  to  an 
absolute  despotism  of  benevolence.  They  must 
do  everything  in  a  particular  way,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  their  governors  for  the 
time  being  who,  with  well-meant  but  ill- 
judged  officiousness,  wish  to  do  even  their 
thinking  for  them.  They  must  lie  down,  get 
up.  sit.  stand,  march,  eat,  and  drink  by  rule 
and  measure.  Even  their  devotions  are  of  a 
prescribed  form,  and  their  communion  with 
their  Maker  must  be  at  times  and  in  words 
gravely  decided  on  by  the  committee;  they 
must  say  grace  over  viands,  though  they  may 
happen  to  be  unsavory  to  them,  and  return 
thanks  for  a  “bountiful  repast/*  though  they 
may  not  feel  half-filled.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  is  apt  to  be  a  clannish  spirit,  a  defiant  dis¬ 
position,  restlessness  and  discontent.  The  seeds 
of  charity  do  not  bring  forth  the  harvest  of 


gratitude,  and  the  fault  is  often  attributed  to 
the  ungrateful  hearts  in  which  they  were  sown, 
whereas  perhaps  it  is  partly  because  they  were 
not  planted  with  discerning  love. 

"1  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  not 
lessen  the  happiness  of  the  blind  in  this  way;  but 
that ,  in  enlarging  our  wor\  department  and  put¬ 
ting  it  upon  a  permanent  basis ,  we  may  adopt 
the  system  which  will  give  them  the  greatest 
possible  personal  independence  that  is  consistent 
with  true  interests .  This  will  be  most  conformable 
to  the  genius  of  our  country  and  of  our  times . 

“Smaller  objections  may  be  made  by  some. 
The  inmates  may  not  always  go  to  bed  be¬ 
times;  they  may  smoke  tobacco;  they  may 
read  improper  books;  they  may  go  to  sleep, 
or  to  walk  in  the  fields,  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon, 
instead  of  going  to  church;  they  may,  in 
various  ways  fall  into  undesirable  habits,  which 
could  be  prevented  by  the  strict  discipline  of 
an  institution.  But  to  argue  from  this  necessity 
of  a  discipline  which  deprives  them  of  a  free 
moral  agency  would  carry  us  far  back  into  the 
bygone  doctrines  of  despotism — the  real  evils  of 
which ,  whether  upon  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one , 
must  ever  be  greater  than  the  evils  incident  to 
freedom .” 

Howe’s  great  sentences  flow,  shining  with 
truth,  like  those  of  a  Holmes  or  Brandeis, 
speaking  yesterday  for  us  all  of  liberty  and 
tomorrow. 

These  two  subjects,  liberty  and  tomorrow, 
were  brought  very  graphically  before  workers 
for  the  blind  who  were  part  of  the  National 
Conference  for  the  Blind  Pre-School  Child  in 
New  York  on  March  13-17.  For  three  days 
this  conference  concerned  itself  not  only  with 
children,  but  the  unborn.  A  brief  report  and 
summary  is  carried  on  page  99  of  this  issue  of 
the  Outlook-  Papers  and  discussion  of  the 
Conference  are  to  be  printed  in  full,  and 
readers  are  urged  to  secure  and  read  these,  as 
thev  contain  valuable  aid  for  those  concerned 
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with  the  problems  of  the  young  blind,  espe¬ 
cially  the  training  of  children. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Howe  on  laying  the 
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cornerstone  of  the  New  York  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia: 

“ Thus  your  institution  will  best  stand  that 
crucial  test  of  excellence  among  kindred  establish¬ 
ments,  to  wit,  giving  instruction,  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind  persons, 
while  peeping  the  least  number  within  its  walls, 
and  away  from  their  proper  homes." 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

- 

Blindness  announces  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Franklin  M.  Foote  to  the  position  of  Executive 
Director  succeeding  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Mer¬ 
rill  who  is  retiring.  Mrs.  Merrill  has  been 
associated  with  the  Society  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  has  served  as  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Director  for  the  past  eight  years.  She 
formerly  held  the  positions  of  Associate  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Secretary. 

Dr.  Foote  joined  the  Society’s  staff  as 
Medical  Director  in  1946.  He  was  formerly 
District  Health  Officer  of  the  Kips  Bay- 
Yorkville  Health  District  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Local  Health 
Administration,  Connecticut  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  Dr.  Foote  is  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Public  Health  and  Preventive  Med¬ 
icine  at  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

A  native  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Dr. 
Foote  holds  degrees  of  B.S.,  M.D.  and  Dr. 
P.H.  from  Yale  University.  During  World 
AYar  II,  he  served  as  a  Major  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  Dr.  Foote 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  fellow  of  the  .American  Public 
Health  Association,  a  member  of  the  Harvev 
Society  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  New 
York  County  and  New  York  State  Medical 
Societies. 

The  Arizona  state  board  of  Social  Security 
and  Welfare  announced  it  has  employed  Mrs. 


Opal  Risinger  as  a  consultant  in  services  to  the 
blind. 

Mrs.  Risinger  was  head  of  the  home  teach¬ 
ing  services  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  for  eight  years,  and  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  work  for  the  blind  from 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College. 

At  the  Teachers’  College  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
she  set  up  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers 
of  handicapped  children,  including  the  blind, 
hard-of-hearing,  tuberculous,  epileptic,  crip¬ 
pled  and  cardiac. 

The  board  now  hopes  to  employ  home 
teachers  who  will  work  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Risinger.  Their  duties  would  include 
assistance  to  blind  persons  in  readjustment; 
instruction  in  braille  and  handicrafts;  rehabil¬ 
itation  and  pre-vocational  training,  and  tech¬ 
nical  services  not  available  through  other 
personnel. 

By  this  added  staff,  the  board  feels  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  discharge  the  obligation 
imposed  by  law,  as  well  as  to  render  a  much 
needed  service  to  persons  without  sight. 

Services  to  the  blind  will  not  be  limited  to 
those  who  are  receiving  public  assistance.  They 
will  be  available  to  all  sightless  persons  in 
Arizona  who  are  not  already  being  aided  by 
another  public  or  private  agency. 

MISSES  BROCKMAN  HONORED 

Brockman  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  boys  in  the 
blind  department  of  the  .Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind,  recently  constructed,  has  been 
named  for  the  Misses  Brockman,  who  were 
known  to  manv  generations  of  blind  students 
during  lifelong  service  at  Talladega. 

In  announcing  this  memorial,  authorities 
characterized  the  teaching  careers  of  the  two 
teachers  as  ‘'able,  conscientious  and  devoted’’. 

FAMILY  TRADITION 

“Any thing  is  a  handicap  which  makes  you 
behave  in  a  way  not  in  keeping  with  your 
surroundings.  A  bald  head  can  be,  or  family 
tradition.” 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  the  articles  on  travel  in  the  Nov¬ 
ember  Outloo\  with  real  interest.  It  seems  too 
much  is  not  expected  of  the  blinded  men  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
expecting  too  much  can  probably  do  more 
harm  than  not  expecting  enough.  I  wondered 
as  I  was  reading  the  material  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  emotions  of  the  men  while  they 
were  learning  to  travel.  For,  what  happens  to 
the  feelings  of  the  blinded  man  is  as  important 
as  what  happens  to  his  body. 

The  environment  at  Valley  Forge  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  meet  the  disabled  person’s  partic¬ 
ular  needs.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  his 
fears  and  anxieties  were  kept  in  abeyance 
while  he  was  being  instructed  to  live  as  a  blind 
man.  However,  when  he  returns  to  his  own 
setting,  removed  from  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  and  special  arrangements,  his  feelings 
of  fear  and  anxiety  might  then  begin  to  plague 
him.  In  this  connection  I  have  a  serious 
question  about  the  long-time  value  of  the 
matching  of  personalities  and  interests  and  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship  between  the  in¬ 
structor  and  the  patient.  For  the  disabled  per¬ 
son  might  tend  to  make  a  good  adjustment 
with  the  instructor,  but  this  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  he  has  learned  to  adjust  to 
various  personalities  and  situations.  Life  is  not 
one  adjustment  but  a  constant  adjusting.  Too 
close  an  attachment  to  an  instructor  might 
tend  to  lead  the  blinded  men  to  seek  those 
people  all  through  life  with  whom  they  could 
establish  a  close  relationship  rather  than  to  get 
along  with  people  in  general  whose  reactions 
to  their  disability  would  reveal  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  understanding  or  the  lack  of  it. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  whether 
those  blinded  veterans  who  have  learned  the 
techniques  of  traveling  by  themselves  are  still 
traveling  by  themselves  after  they  have  re¬ 
turned  home.  Since  I  am  much  interested  in 
what  happens  to  people’s  feelings  I  would  like 


to  know  what  has  happened  not  only  to  the 
men’s  feelings  but  also  to  their  mothers’, 
wives’  and  children’s  feelings. 

Regarding  Miss  Miller’s  article,  “Prologue 
To  Travel,”  I  am  in  accord  with  her  thinking 
and  agree  with  her  that  we  need  to  do  more 
talking  about  the  problems  which  complicate 
the  adjustment  to  blindness.  There  has  been 
so  much  propaganda  about  what  blind  people 
can  do  and  how  they  can  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  there  seems  to  be  an  impression 
abroad  that  blind  people  have  no  problems 
besides  their  blindness. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  that  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  blind  person’s  learning  to  travel 
either  with  a  guide  dog  or  a  cane,  or  even  with 
a  human  guide.  Some  of  the  physical  factors 
are:  defective  hearing,  hernia,  partial  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  due  to  tabes, 
arthritis  and  hardening  of  the  arteries,  heart 
trouble  and  high  blood  pressure.  Some  of  the 
emotional  factors  are:  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
insecurity  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
person  himself,  that  have  their  roots  in  un- 
fortunate  childhood  experiences. 

In  addition,  emotional  factors  of  members 
of  the  immediate  family  are  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  some  blind  persons’  learning  to  travel, 
such  as  guilt  about  their  feelings  of  hostility 
and  rejection  concerning  the  blind  person, 
anxiety  about  being  criticized  for  allowing  the 
blind  person  to  take  the  seeming  risks  in 
traveling,  and  fear  of  being  blamed  in  case  the 
blind  person  should  sustain  injury.  These  feel¬ 
ings  of  guilt,  anxiety  and  fear  can  reveal  them¬ 
selves  either  as  over-protectiveness  or  a 
complete  denial  of  responsibility. 

In  learning  to  travel,  as  in  every  other  phase 
of  adj  ustment  to  his  life  situation,  all  the  blind 
person’s  past  experiences,  and  current  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  come  into  focus,  as  Miss 
Miller  indicated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Weiss 


N.  I.  B.  NEWS 


SELLING:  From  reports  coming  into  the 
N.I.B.  office,  business  has  slowed  up  all  over 
the  country  and  many  workshops  are  having 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  products.  For 
the  past  five  years,  the  N.I.B.  has  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  workshops  the  importance 
of  hiring  salesmen  because  that  is  the  only 
way  they  are  going  to  sell  their  products.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  work¬ 
shops  that  do  not  have  a  sales  force  of  any 
kind.  The  following  is  part  of  an  interesting 
letter  received  from  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  New  Orleans: 

“There  are  about  1600  retail  grocery  and 
hardware  stores  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  two  salesmen 
working  this  trade.  Including  the  chain  stores 
located  in  New  Orleans,  we  have  determined 
that  each  store  sells  an  average  of  one  broom 
per  day.  Therefore,  there  is  a  potential  market 
of  1600  brooms  per  day  in  New  Orleans.  If 
we  are  able  to  have  our  brooms  carried  in  at 
least  half,  or  800,  of  these  retail  outlets  we 
should  sell  at  least  800  brooms  per  day. 

We  have  marked  up  our  prices  to  arrive  at 
a  resale  price  range  which  will  not  conflict 
with  the  jobbers  who  are  handling  our  brooms. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  wise  step  for 
any  workshop  to  take.  I  feel  sure  that  they 
will  find  such  a  policy  will  be  very  successful. 
We  pay  our  salesmen  on  a  straight  commission 
basis  and,  therefore,  avoid  any  fixed  salary 
expense.” 

GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS:  This  is  to 
remind  you  of  the  time  Mr.  LeFevre  spent  at 
our  Chicago  meeting  in  impressing  upon  the 
workshops  the  importance  of  making  prompt 
delivery  of  all  government  orders.  Apparently, 
it  did  not  make  much  of  an  impression  on  a 


number  of  the  shops  because  half  a  dozen 
letters  have  been  received,  from  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  with  all  sorts  of  excuses  from 
moving  to  a  shortage  of  personnel,  as  to  why 
orders  were  not  delivered. 

Today,  we  need  business!  In  fact,  we  are 
fighting  to  get  it  and  it  has  just  reached  the 
point  where  I  cannot  continue  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  making  excuses.  If  you  are  not  in 
a  position  to  handle  promptly,  all  the  articles 
for  which  you  have  qualified,  please  discon¬ 
tinue  taking  government  orders  and  advise  this 
office  accordingly;  because  there  are  a  number 
of  shops  that  can  make  prompt  delivery  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  orders. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


PROCEEDINGS  AVAILABLE 

“Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers — October  8  to  11,  1946”  are 
now  available.  They  may  be  ordered  from 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  care 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the”  Blind, 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Price, 
$2.00. 

The  following  papers  are  included:  “The 
Background  of  Blindness”  by  John  N.  Evans, 
M.  D.,  “Home  Teaching  Service  of  the  Light¬ 
house”  by  Emily  Jessen,  “The  Place  of  the 
Home  Teacher  in  the  Work  for  the  Blind”  by 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  “Sight  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Classification  of  Blindness”  by  Alice 
O.  Booth,  “Public  Law  113  and  the  Home 
Teacher”  by  Michael  J.  Shortley,  “The  Home 
Teacher  and  the  Deaf-Blind”  by  Dorothy 
Bryan,  “What  the  New  National  Service  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  Means  to  Me”  by  Helen 
Keller,  “The  Passing  Scene”  by  Stetson  K. 
Ryan  and  “A  Tribute  to  Mary  E.  French.” 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Modern  Management ,  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management, 
contains  in  its  January,  1947  issue,  a  study 
called  “Sightless  Workers  in  Industry/'  by 
Kathleen  M.  Jones  and  Freda  Polansky.  In  a 
foreword  to  this  article,  Dr.  Lillian  M.  GiL 
breth  states  that  “Many  jobs  in  the  average 
industrial  plant  can  be  performed  by  a  blind 
person  just  as  efficiently  as  by  a  man  or  woman 
with  normal  sight.”  The  paper  is  a  summary 
of  a  six  months’  study,  during  which  time 
factories  employing  blind  persons  were  in¬ 
spected  and  interviews  were  held  with  leaders 
of  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Alone  in  the  Midst ,  by  Frieda  LePla,  is  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League  in  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  author  is  a  deaf-blind  woman  who 
has  already  had  several  articles  published  on 
the  subject  of  the  deaf-blind.  She  states  that 
she  hopes  her  short  sketches  may  help  her 
“sighted-hearing  fellow-humans  of  all  ages”  to 
understand  the  many  ways  in  which  they  can 
be  neighborly  to  a  deaf-blind  member  of  their 
district. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service,  has 
issued  a  small  pamphlet  called  The  Eyes  of 
Industry ,  by  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Jones.  The  author 
states  that  “the  eyes  of  industry  today  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  scientific  examination  of 
their  vision,  to  the  proper  placing  of  workmen 
in  tasks  suited  to  their  visual  capacities,  to 
the  better  illumination  of  factories  and  the 
protection  against  glare,  to  the  wearing  of 
safety  goggles  and  the  installation  of  various 
devices  to  protect  the  eyes  from  flying  par¬ 
ticles.  And  if  and  when  those  eyes  are  injured, 


the  workman  knows  that  his  injury  will  be 
properly  cared  for  and  that  he  will  be  legally 
compensated  should  those  valuable  eyes  re¬ 
ceive  a  permanent  loss  of  sight.” 

The  Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  published  a  new  edition  of  their  study. 
Characteristics  of  State  Plans ,  Old  Age  Assist - 
ance,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children.  The  data  given  are  as  of  April  1,  1946. 

Helga  Lende 


CONFERENCE  ON  MENTAL 
HYGIENE  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

The  School  of  Education,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  George  Davis  Bivin  Foun¬ 
dation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  sponsoring  on 
May  2  and  3,  1947,  the  first  annual  conference 
on  Mental  Hygiene  and  Problems  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  will  be  “The  Handicapped  Child  in 
a  Normal  World.” 


BRAILLE  IN  ENGLAND 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  in  its  report  for  the  year  1945-6,  is 
able  to  report  that  in  spite  of  this  shortage  the 
blind  have  never  been  without  a  fair  amount 
of  new  reading  matter.  During  the  year  of 
the  report  the  Institute’s  output  of  Braille 
alone  was  30,681  volumes,  8,283  pamphlets, 
323,740  newspapers  and  109,942  magazines. 
In  addition,  the  students’  library  received  720 
new  manuscript  volumes  and  the  blind  musi¬ 
cian  was  provided  with  797  volumes  of  Braille 
music  and  2,367  pieces  of  sheet  music. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

« 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


THE  BLIND,  by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  LL.D. 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  is  available  in  quantity  rates 
for  io  cents,  from  the  Foundation,  15  West 
1 6th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Revised  to 
January,  1947,  this  booklet  is  a  summary  and 
review  of  the  blind  and  their  needs,  together 
with  legislative  and  other  provisions  to  meet 
those  needs. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
SUMMER  SESSION  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Committee  on  Child  Development  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  offering  three  courses  especially  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  next  summer.  These  are:  “Special 
Techniques  and  Appliances  Used  in  Teaching 
the  Blind”,  “Methods  and  Materials  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools”  and  a  Seminar  in  “Advanced 
Problems  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind”. 
They  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Foundation,  assisted 
in  the  first  course  by  Miss  Jennette  Maris, 
teacher  of  braille  in  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Other  courses  to  be  offered  which  would  be 
helpful  to  special  teachers  include:  “Nature  of 
the  Exceptional  Child”,  “Education  of  the 
Partially  Seeing  Child”,  “Education  of  the 
Mentally  Handicapped”  and  “Correction  of 
Speech  Disorders”.  All  of  the  courses  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit,  and 
all  except  the  Seminar  are  open  to  qualified 
undergraduates. 

Registration  is  on  June  20  and  21,  and  the 


eight- week  session  extends  from  June  23  to 
August  15.  Preliminary  arrangements  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  because  a  greatly 
increased  enrollment  is  seriously  overtaxing 
lodging  facilities.  Communications  in  regard 
to  courses  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Potts;  those 
in  regard  to  lodging  to  the  Director  of  Resi¬ 
dence  Halls,  Chadbourne  Hall,  Madison  6; 
and  those  in  regard  to  other  matters  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kai  Jensen,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Child  Development,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wisconsin. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
SPECIAL  CURRICULUM  FOR 
TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
BLIND 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  again  offer 
in  its  Summer  Session  program  a  special  train¬ 
ing  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  This 
highly  individualized  work  will  be  conducted 
by  a  special  staff  in  an  intensive  four  weeks 
session,  beginning  July  28th.  The  following 
courses  will  be  offered: 

Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene,  Ed.iqqBb, 
2  quarter  credits. 

Furman  Dorman,  M.D. 

The  structure,  function  and  hygiene  of 
the  eye  will  be  discussed,  followed  by 
a  study  of  refractive  errors,  common 
eye  diseases,  and  causes  of  blindness. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind,  Ed.iqqAb, 
4  quarter  credits. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld ,  Ph.D. 
Programs,  principles,  and  methods  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  are  pre¬ 
sented,  based  on  a  consideration  of  their 
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needs  and  of  the  psychological  effects 
of  blindness. 

Problems  ol  Blindness,  Ed.  138b,  2  quarter 
credits. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 

A  discussion  of  current  problems  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  of  methods  which  are 
being  used  to  solve  these  problems. 

Fundamentals  of  Braille,  Ed.  139b,  2  quarter 
credits. 

George  Bailey ,  B.M. 

The  history  and  development  of  braille 
is  presented  and  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  provided  in  braille  grade  1.  The 
principles  of  Standard  English  Braille 
grade  2  are  introduced. 

In  addition  to  this  special  program,  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  from  the  general  program 
of  the  Summer  Session  mav  be  taken  as  elec- 
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tives.  Information  can  be  obtained  either  from 
Dr.  Francis  Powers,  Dean,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle  5, 
Wash.,  or  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Educational  Research,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation  at  3  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  fune  4th,  at  which  time  nine 
trustees  will  be  elected  and  other  necessary 
business  transacted. 


FRENCH  RADIO  FACILITIES  FOR 
BLIND  COMPOSERS— M.  Jacques  Mamy, 
a  solo  pianist  employed  by  the  French  Radio, 
has  recently  said  that  he  is  at  the  disposal  of 
blind  composers  to  interpret  their  works  at 
the  microphone.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
send  him  the  manuscripts  of  their  composi¬ 
tions  at  11,  Rue  de  THotel  de  Yille,  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine  (Seine). 


HORACE  H.  RACKHAM  SCHOOL  OF 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
The  Summer  Session  program  of  the  Horace 
H.  Rackham  School  of  Special  Education  at 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  offers  opportunities  for  professional 
training  to  teachers  of  all  types  of  handicapped 
children.  The  1947  Summer  Session  (June  23rd 
to  August  1  st)  includes  the  following  course 
in  the  area  of  the  education  of  blind  children: 

Education  of  the  Blind,  Ed. 363,  2  credits, 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.  This  course 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  field  of  education  of  the 
blind.  The  development  of  educational 
facilities  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  present  status  will  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  psychological 
aspects  of  blindness  and  their  educa¬ 
tional  implications. 

A  great  variety  of  other  courses  in  special 
education,  including  Methods  of  Teaching 
Slow  Learning  Children,  Mental  Hygiene, 
Speech  Correction,  etc.,  will  be  offered.  For 
information,  write  to  Dr.  Francis  E.  Lord, 
Director  of  Special  Education,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  REHABILITATION 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped — A  Bib¬ 
liography — 1940-46  is  now  ready  to  go  to  press. 
Prepared  by  Mary  Riviere  and  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Rehabilitation,  pre¬ 
publication  orders  will  be  filled  at  a  price  of 
$4. 50,  the  price  originally  announced.  Due  to 
the  increased  scale  of  the  book  since  it  was 
planned,  after  publication  the  price  will  be 
$10.00. 

Including  about  3,000  titles,  the  book 
attempts  to  indicate  about  most  of  the  titles 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  content,  making 
available  some  part  of  the  experience  of  each 
professional  group  to  other  professions. 

Orders  may  be  placed  with  the  National 
Council  on  Rehabilitation,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  'Department 


signature  plates.  Requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  information  about  signature  guides. 
These  are  thin  stencils  by  means  of  which  those 
not  too  expert  at  signing  their  own  names  may 
trace  out  their  signatures,  either  with  indel¬ 
ible  pencils  or  with  ball  point  pens.  Prices 
depend  entirely  on  how  complicated  the  sig¬ 
natures  are,  and  in  what  quantities  the  plates 
are  ordered.  Thus,  a  single  stencil  might  cost 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  while  three  would 
cost  perhaps  half  as  much  each.  Some  banks 
accept  signatures  made  in  this  way  on  checks. 

Rubber  stamp  signatures  may  also  be  or¬ 
dered  through  the  Technical  Research  De¬ 
partment.  These  usually  cost  on  the  order  of 
$3.50,  and  are  not  acceptable  on  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  They  are  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
original  signature.  The  desired  signature  should 
be  submitted  with  inquiries  about  either  of 
the  foregoing  devices.  For  the  former,  the 
signature  should  be  as  uncomplicated  by 
flourishes  as  possible,  since  the  price  depends 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  handwriting  to  be 
reproduced. 

Many  correspondents  are  making  use  of 
return  address  labels  which  come  in  little  book¬ 
lets  and  may  be  torn  off  and  attached  by  means 
of  the  adhesive  on  the  back  of  the  sheets.  A 
printer  has  been  approached,  and  full  details 
may  be  had  on  application. 

e-z-lift  jar  openers.  A  new  tool  to  appear 
in  the  five  and  dime  stores,  and  in  some  cigar 
stores,  is  designed  to  simplify  the  opening  of 
those  jars  where  the  instructions  read  “Insert 
knife  under  lid. .  and. .  ./’and  promises  to  make 
life  just  a  little  easier  for  the  housewife.  It  is 
like  a  pair  of  pliers  in  reverse.  When  the 
handles  are  squeezed  the  jaws,  which  are  first 
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inserted  under  the  lid,  come  apart,  prying 
the  lid  off  the  jar.  The  lids  are  said  not  to  be 
bent  with  this  method  of  opening,  so  that  they 
can  be  pressed  back  in  place  again.  One  of  the 
handles  has  been  shaped  to  enable  the  operator 
also  to  open  bottles.  An  additional  use  is  the 
opening  of  paint  cans,  and  other  packages  with 
similar  lids.  The  price,  postpaid,  is  25^,  which 
is,  incidentally  the  same  price  that  would  be 
paid  in  local  stores. 

diet  scales.  A  limited  supply  of  diet  scales 
for  diabetics  has  been  secured  from  Detecto- 
Scale  Corporation.  These  are  the  household 
type  of  platform  scale,  with  the  dial  marked 
in  grams  (total  capacity  300  grams).  The  dial 
may  be  moved  by  means  of  a  knob,  to  take 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  container.  Braille 
dots  are  pressed  into  the  scale  at  ten  gram  in¬ 
tervals,  with  double  dots  at  each  fifty  grams. 
Finished  in  white  enamel  with  chromium 
plated  platform.  Dimension  63 4  inches  by 
8%  inches  in  height.  Pan  diameter  is  5^8 
inches.  Price,  postpaid,  $7.50 

toys  for  preschool  blind  children.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  First  National  Conference 
on  the  Preschool  Blind  Child,  the  Technical 
Research  Department  was  asked  to  assemble 
a  representative  cross  section  of  suitable  toys. 
It  is  planned  to  keep  these  on  permanent 
display  at  the  Department's  headquarters,  at 
15  West  16  Street,  in  New  York.  This  col¬ 
lection  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  should 
prove  suggestive  to  visitors.  While  toy  prices, 
by  and  large,  are  rather  high  these  days,  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  cheaper  devices, 
as  well  as  to  the  important  odds  and  ends 
about  the  house,  a  child's  best  playthings. 
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RECORDING  AND  DICTATING  MACHINES.  Somuch 

interest  was  aroused  by  our  previous  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  recording  turntable,  with  cutting 
head  and  playback,  and  so  many  inquiries 
came  in  about  dictation  equipment  in  general, 
that  a  short  discussion  of  recording  methods 
seems  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  readers  of 
this  column. 

In  the  first  place,  the  equipment  offered  for 
sale  by  this  department  would  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory  for  dictation  purposes.  On  this  device, 
the  grooves  are  “cut”;  that  is,  a  thread  is 
actually  cut  from  the  plastic  coating  on  the 
recording  blank.  For  dictation  purposes  this 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient.  Disc  dicta¬ 
tion  machines  “emboss"  the  blanks;  that  is, 
a  kind  of  furrow  is  pressed  into  the  record  by 
the  recording  stylus.  In  the  former  case,  the 
stylus  is  actually  a  V-pointed  chisel,  while  in 
dictation  machines,  it  is  spherical- tipped. 

Dictation  machines  may  also  employ  wire  or 
metallized  tape  (other  tape  machines  “emboss” 
strips  of  film,  but  these  are  omitted  from  this 
discussion  in  view  of  their  present  higher 
prices).  The  status  of  the  wire  recording 
machines  is  not  yet  stabilized,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  considerable  reduction 
in  prices  at  some  future  date.  One  model 
(sold,  as  is  the  recording  apparatus  formerly 
announced  here,  without  amplifier,  speaker, 
or  switching  devices)  is  now  priced  at  under  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  is  equipped  to  play  discs 
as  well  as  wire.  Others  at  similarly  low  prices 
are  hinted  at  by  several  manufacturers. 

The  “Sound  Mirror”  is  already  on  the 
market  at  a  price  of  $229.00,  complete.  This 
employs  metallized  paper  tape  which  otherwise 
has  all  the  features  (and  drawbacks)  of  wire. 
It  can  be  erased,  as  new  material  is  recorded. 
Like  wire,  it  must  be  rewound  before  it  can 
be  played  back.  This  may  be  a  nuisance  for 
some  purposes.  Like  wire,  it  presents  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  locating  specific  passages.  Like  wire, 
the  cost  of  the  tape  is  high — so  high  as  to 
make  it  prohibitive  for  permanent  reference, 
except  in  certain  special  applications.  The 


“Sound  Mirror”  resembles  a  standard  table 
model  of  phonograph.  The  model  examined 
was  walnut  finish,  and  quite  attractive.  Oper¬ 
ation  seemed  quite  simple. 

Of  the  disc  type  of  dictation  machines,  only 
two  have  been  encountered  recently  on  the 
commercial  market — the  Audograph  and  the 
Soundscriber.  The  Soundscriber  employs  seven 
inch  plastic  discs,  not  much  thicker  than  paper, 
and  records  fifteen  minutes  on  each  side.  It 
records  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  Talking 
Books,  and  Soundscriber  recordings  might  be 
playable  on  Talking  Book  machines  if  special 
pickups  could  be  installed.  This  possibility  is 
currently  under  study,  in  the  hope  that  a 
partial  solution  to  the  text  and  technical 
book  problems  might  be  worked  out.  Record¬ 
ing  costs  are  about  twenty-one  cents  an  hour. 
The  discs  take  braille  quite  well  and  may  be 
filed  for  future  reference. 

The  Audograph,  by  using  the  principle 
known  as  constant  linear  speed  (in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  constant  angular  velocity)  can 
cram  about  twice  as  much  time  on  one  side 
of  an  eight-inch  plastic  disc.  This  may  seem 
hard  to  grasp,  but  is  really  quite  simple.  The 
speed  on  a  Talking  Book,  for  example,  is  the 
same  all  the  time — 33^3  revolutions  a  min¬ 
ute.  This  means  that,  in  about  two  seconds, 
the  turntable  makes  a  complete  revolution. 
Therefore,  at  the  outside  of  the  record,  about 
eighteen  inches  of  record  groove  pass  under 
the  needle  every  second;  but  at  the  inside, 
only  about  six  inches  are  played  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  If  we  are  content  with  the 
quality  at  the  inside,  then  we  could,  if  we 
changed  the  speed  of  the  turntable  (during 
recording  as  well  as  playing  back)  get  three 
times  as  much  playingtime  at  the  outside  as 
we  now  do.  That  is  essentially  what  Audo¬ 
graph  does.  The  turntable  speed  is  very  slow 
at  the  outside,  and  gradually  speeds  up  as  the 
playing  goes  on.  Thus,  at  some  sacrifice  of 
quality,  more  time  is  secured  on  a  record. 
This  brings  the  recording  costs  down  to  less 
than  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Both  Soundscriber  and  Audograph  cost 
from  less  than  three  hundred  to  around  five 
hundred  dollars,  depending  on  how  much 
equipment  is  required  in  the  way  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  equipment  (for  the  stenographer).  Both 
are  portable,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  com¬ 
pact.  They  are  available  in  a  variety  of  models, 
and  with  a  variety  of  associated  equipment. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  announce  that 
plans  have  been  under  discussion  to  make  one 
type  of  equipment  available  exclusively  to  the 
blind  under  very  special  terms.  As  soon  as 
anything  definite  is  established,  announce¬ 
ments  will  appear  in  this  column. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  include  another 
device  known  as  the  Mail-O-Voice.  This  sells 
for  around  $50.00,  and  uses  the  magnetic 
principle,  with  paper  discs  coated  with 
magnetic  material.  Three  and  a  half  minutes 
may  be  recorded  on  a  disc,  which  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  most  dictation  purposes.  Discs 
can  only  be  played  back  on  the  same  or  similar 
equipment. 


Presto  orange  seal  disc, 
aluminum  base — double 


side — 8"  box  of  10 

3.80  postpaid 

io/r  box  of  10 

5.30  postpaid 

Presto  Monogram  discs, 

composite  base  double 

side — 8"  box  of  50 

12.50  postpaid 

ior/  box  of  50 

17.50  postpaid 

Sapphire  cutting  needles 

3-75 

Stellite  cutting  needles 

1.25 

Steel  cutting  needles, 

package  of  3 

.70 

Lafayette  Radio  has  just  issued  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  which  lists  under  Code  Word  Flora  an 
eight  watt  amplifier,  with  microphone,  ampli¬ 
fier,  speaker,  and  speaker  baffle  for  $44.60, 
plus  postage  on  27  lbs.  Plugs  and  switches 
would  still  be  required  to  make  a  complete 
recording  outfit  using  the  G.I.  Recording 
Assembly  previously  announced.  Other  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  at  higher  prices. 


recording  blanks.  The  Technical  Research 
Department  is  pleased  to  announce  recording 
blanks  for  instantaneous  purposes  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices;  in  the  quantities  specified: 

Paper  base  disc — single 

side — 8/r  box  of  10  90^  postpaid 

Paper  base  disc — single 

side — 10"  box  of  10  $1.15  postpaid 


price  changes.  It  is  especially  pleasant  in 
these  times  to  be  able  to  announce  price  re¬ 
ductions.  The  Speed  Soldering  Iron  is  now 
$10.75  instead  of  the  former  $12.50.  The  Rey¬ 
nolds  Rocket  Pens  will,  as  soon  as  new  supplies 
arrive,  sell  for  $1.00  instead  of  the  former 
$2.60.  The  Automatic  Center  Punch,  however, 
is  now  $1.40,  instead  of  the  former  $1.25. 


APPOINTMENTS 


At  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  the 
following  appointments  have  been  announced 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Dowling,  President  of  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind:  Mr. 
Carl  Monroe,  a  member  of  the  faculty  for 
many  years,  has  been  made  principal.  Mr. 
John  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the  school  has  been 


made  coach  and  supervisor  of  the  large  boys, 
and  his  wife,  also  a  graduate  of  the  school,  acts 
as  their  housemother.  Mr.  Ben  Ellis,  also  a 
graduate,  has  been  made  supervisor  of  middle- 
sized  boys.  Miss  June  Rice  Woodward,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  leave  of  absence  during  which  she 
took  her  M.A.  degree,  has  returned. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  on  February  25th, 
Mr.  Louis  Charles  Wills,  Brooklyn  lawyer,  was  re¬ 
elected  for  the  fifth  consecutive  term  as  President 
of  that  organization.  The  Board,  in  electing  Mr. 
Wills,  offered  him  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  the  home. 

Also  elected  were  Mr.  Leon  W.  Bentley,  First 
Vice-President;  Mr.  H.  Walter  Gilbert,  Second 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Robert  L.  Harding,  Secretary; 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Conover,  Treasurer.  Re-elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Class  of  1950  were:  Mr.  David 
L.  Tilly;  Hon.  Michael  F.  Walsh;  Mr.  Constant  A. 
Benoit;  Mr.  Albert  C.  Klingman;  Rev.  William  J. 
Walsh;  and  Louis  C.  Wills. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Peter 
f.  Salmon,  showed  1946  to  be  the  outstanding  peace¬ 
time  year  in  the  Home’s  history  with  the  sale  of 


products  made  by  the  blind  exceeding  one  million 
dollars,  and  with  blind  clients  receiving  $402,911.14 
in  earnings  and  cash  benefits  through  the  services  of 
the  Home. 

Chicago,  Illinois — The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  is  opening  a  branch  worshop  which  will 
give  employment  to  an  additional  100  to  150  blind 
people,  it  has  been  announced  by  Alfred  L.  Sever¬ 
son,  Executive  Director.  The  branch  shop  is  located 
at  517  So.  Jefferson  Street.  Products  assembled  at 
the  Lighthouse  include  parts  for  dial  telephones, 
toys,  cosmetic  supplies,  automobile  accessories  and 
other  products  for  commercial  firms.  The  Light¬ 
house  has  a  small  basket  shop. 

Glens  Falls  Association  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
George  S.  Jamison  has  been  made  president  of  the 
association  for  this  year. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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A  LIGHT  UPON  THEIR  PATH 


George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  now  in  Amer¬ 
ica  on  extended  furlough,  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  Fu  Bu  Lan  (The  Fryer-Follow- 
ing-in-his-Father's-Footsteps).  He  is  also 
known  as  the  “Father  of  the  Chinese  Blind. 
One  of  the  few  foreign  executives  of  any 
kind  now  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  is  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  Chi¬ 
nese,  despite  his  British  citizenship.  Quietly 
and  long  before  the  World  at  large  grew  con¬ 
scious  of  its  oneness,  he  was  known  in  work 
for  the  blind  for  characteristics  of  mind, 
which  qualified  him  to  be  a  world  citizen. 
These  were  acquired  partly  by  traveling  in 
many  countries,  but  chiefly  by  staying  at  home 
at  his  birth  place,  the  International  Settlement 
in  Shanghai,  for  ten  years  in  the  shipping 
business,  and  from  1912  on  as  Fu  Bu  Lan,  the 
“Father  of  the  Chinese  Blind.” 

In  this  role  he  has  weathered  the  social 
typhoons  which  have  swept  the  Far  East 
during  our  time,  most  recently  piloting  his 
organization  through  the  long  period  of  oc¬ 
cupation  by  the  Japanese.  After  Pearl  Har¬ 


bor,  because  of  his  responsibility  toward  the 
children  in  his  school,  for  many  months  he 
was  one  of  a  handful  of  Europeans  not  sent 
to  an  internment  camp.  In  1945,  when  he 
finally  surrendered  the  property  of  the  School 
for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  Army,  and  went  to 
the  Chinese  City,  it  was  with  his  blind  pupils, 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  whom  are  orphans. 

References  to  Mr.  Fryer  in  The  Outloo\ 
go  back  through  the  years  to  1912.  In  that 
year  the  Winter  Number  carried  an  account 
of  his  coming  to  America  to  study  methods 
of  instructing  the  blind  at  Overbrook,  Per¬ 
kins  and  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
For  many  years  his  father,  Dr.  John  Fryer, 
who  went  to  China  in  the  i86o’s,  and  was 
later  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the 
University  of  California,  had  been  interested 
in  the  lot  of  the  Chinese  blind,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  two  men  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  blind  that  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
China.  Subsequent  issues  of  The  Outloo\ 
have  told  how  they  carried  out  this  plan.  The 
last  reference  was  in  June,  1942,  telling  of  the 
reverses  of  Chinese  work  for  the  blind  during 
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A  sighted  father  and  his 
blind  son.  One  of  the  5% 
able  to  pay  full  tuition. 


the  early  part  of  the  war  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  had  al¬ 
ready  been  shelled.  Already  the  pupils  had 
spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  temporary 
quarters,  and,  as  the  fighting  had  gone  west¬ 
ward,  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  the 
school  property.  With  one  phase  of  the  war 
past,  Mr.  Fryer  had  been  in  America  to  secure 
funds  for  repairs  then  under  way. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  since  that 
time  he  has  been  through  much  the  same 
experience  over  again,  impossible  that  this 
should  have  happened  to  a  man  who  was 


A  four  acre  campus  gives  space  for 
exercise.  The  primary  building  is  in 
the  background. 


building  a  model  school  for  blind  children 
in  1912,  impossible  that  he  will  shortly  go 
back  to  China  to  take  charge  of  a  model 
school  of  the  future. 

Asked  how  the  future  looked  with  regard 
to  work  for  the  blind  in  the  Far  East,  he 
said,  “Black,”  and  then  changed  the  subject 
to  preparations  for  his  return  there. 

He  has  seen  the  situation  black  before. 

At  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  1931  Mr.  Fryer,  who  was  the 
sole  representative  for  China,  spoke  without 
illusion  concerning  the  lot  of  the  Chinese 
blind: 


The  blind  art  work  shop  once  more  is 
able  to  operate.  Orders  are  plentiful 
but  materials  are  so  scarce  and  so 
high  that  few  men  can  be  employed. 

“The  abject  poverty,  the  utter  hopelessness, 
and  the  embittered  loneliness  is  indescribable. 
About  half  are  more  or  less  cared  for  by  their 
friends.  The  other  half  are  fortune  tellers  or 
beggars,  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  as 
best  they  can.  About  a  thousand  fortunate 
ones  are  in  schools  founded  by  missionaries 
and  private  institutions.  The  blind  are  out¬ 
casts  of  society  and  are  considered  useless 
and  defectives.  The  men  manage  to  get  along 
somehow  but  the  lot  of  the  women  is  a  very 
sad  one.” 

At  that  time  he  estimated  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  China  at  between  one  and  two  mil¬ 
lion. 
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There  are  more  now.  Conditions,  which 
improved  generally  for  a  period  of  about 
five  years  after  the  World  Conference  and 
which  then  became  devastating,  now  have 
altered  for  the  better,  but  in  the  interim  one 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  war  has  been  an 
increase  of  blindness.  Mr.  Fryer  judges  there 
may  be  as  many  as  six  million  Chinese  who 
have  serious  eye  trouble. 

There  are  between  350  million  and  500  mil¬ 
lion  Chinese,  the  largest  “fairly  homogen¬ 
eous  group  of  mankind”.  It  follows  of  ne¬ 
cessity  that  social  problems  which  the  Chi- 


A  group  of  the  older  girls  sitting  in  the 
sun  knitting  in  front  of  their  building. 
Many  graduates  will  be  able  to  partly 
support  themselves. 


The  school  printer,  pasting 
paper  together  for  braille 
impressions.  He  hopes  for  a 
new  printing  press  soon. 


nese  solve  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  problems  of  the  World.  The 
Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  has  always 
been  a  model  school.  Strategically  placed  to 
help  them  solve  problems  of  blindness,  Mr. 
Fryer’s  position  as  superintendent  is  perhaps 
the  most  challenging  occupied  by  a  leader 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

One  guiding  principle  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Chinese  Blind  is  that  its  teaching  must 
be  by  example  and  this  qgdpubtedly  ac¬ 
counts  in  a  large  measure  for  its  prestige  in 
the  Orient.  Inter-denominational,  the  school 
offers  religious  training,  but  no  pressure  has 


ever  been  exerted  on  blind  children  or  their 
parents  to  force  upon  them  the  faith  of  the 
Western  World.  To  this  they  have  turned  nat¬ 
urally  through  contact  with  western  customs, 
educational  methods  and  inventions  for  the 
blind. 

Just  prior  to  the  War  the  Institution  in 
grounds,  equipment  and  methods  was  similar 
to  any  other  modern,  progressive  school  for 
the  blind,  with  the  exception  perhaps  that 
the  student  body  had  the  unique  distinction 
of  weaving  all  their  own  clothes.  At  an  ath- 


The  matron  of  the  primary 
department  with  some  of  the 
little  tots  who  have  just  ar¬ 
rived. 
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The  senior  chorus  rehearsing  with  their  blind 
instructor  standing  in  the  doorway.  A  graduate  of 
the  Institution  and  a  gifted  musician,  he  has  many 
sighted  pupils. 


letic  meet  in  Shanghai  in  1936,  when  twenty- 
six  secondary  schools  held  a  competition,  the 
first  prize  went  to  the  blind  group.  Chang 
Wen  Hwei,  the  second  graduate  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  is  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury.  Another  graduate,  Yang  Mien  Shih 
is  head  of  the  Tsingtao  School  for  the  Blind, 
one  of  the  schools  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  and 
Loh  Shu,  head  of  Kwen-Ming  School.  An¬ 
other  graduate,  Daniel  Woo,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia,  is  with  the  National  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Other  graduates  were  occupied  with 
knitting,  rattan  work,  cloth-weaving,  towel¬ 
weaving,  massage,  lace-making,  sewing,  spin¬ 
ning,  shoe -making,  typing,  etc. 

It  cannot  be  overstressed  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Fryer’s  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  the  fact  that  other  schools 
and  agencies  have  taken  their  methods  from 
his. 

Unlike  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  are  not 
apt  to  imitate  the  customs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  been  conscious  of  the  blind 
in  their  society  for  many  generations  of  trial 
and  error.  Long  before  America  was  dis¬ 
covered  Chinese  literature  was  in  part  re¬ 


corded  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  blind, 
thereby  surviving  the  great  burning  of  the 
books.  To  change  anything  in  China  is  to 
contend  with  custom  grown  out  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  experience.  For  anyone  in  charge 
of  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  task  is  not  only 
a  question  of  finding  out  the  best  and  most 
modern  way  of  doing  things,  but  of  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  fantastic  obstructions  of  old 


Music  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
training  of  these  boys  and  adds  greatly 
to  their  happiness. 
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Group  of  musicians  before  adminis¬ 
tration  building. 

China  in  the  children.  A  thousand  devils  in¬ 
terfere  with  daily  routine,  and  when  you 
must  stop  to  exorcise  devils,  you  are  a  long 
way  from  Hayes-Binet. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Allied  Nations 
into  the  War  with  Japan,  Mr.  Fryer’s  duties, 
as  head  of  the  school,  became  endless  diplo¬ 
matic  work  to  protect  the  mere  existence  of 
children  who  had  been  confided  to  his  care. 
The  little  Caesars  who  set  up  their  desks  in 
occupied  territory  learned  to  know  him  well 
during  more  than  three  years  when  he  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  the  tenure  of  the  school  prop¬ 


erty.  Once  after  waiting  five  hours  to  be  seen 
by  such  an  individual  Mr.  Fryer  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  told,  “Why  didn’t  you  send  up 
word  you  were  down  there  and  come  up  the 
back  stairs?  I’d  have  seen  you  right  away.” 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Roberta  Fryer,  and  three 
other  Europeans  were  the  only  foreigners 
allowed  to  remain  outside  the  internment 
camp  set  up  by  the  Japanese.  Repeatedly 
summoned  to  camp,  they  were  released  each 
time  to  care  for  the  school.  In  1944,  in  the 
last  “call-up”,  the  situation  was  particularly 
difficult,  for  when  they  reported  with  their 
baggage  they  were  told  they  could  go  back 
to  school.  Clothing  and  bedding  were  held 
and  that  winter  father  and  daughter  had 
only  clothing  Shanghai  friends  could  lend 
them. 

“The  Chinese  are  a  wonderful  people,”  Mr. 
Fryer  commented.  “They’ll  come  up  to  scratch 
and  help  you  out. 

“On  March  5,  1945,  the  school  authorities 
were  informed  that  the  buildings  were  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Japanese  military  as  a  barracks 
for  the  Army.  Two  days  were  given  as  a 
time  limit  for  equipment,  furniture  and  be- 


There  are  over  2,000  braille 
books  in  the  Institution’s  li¬ 
brary,  many  printed  by  its 
own  process. 


Three  students,  old  enough 
to  recall  happier  days  before 
the  years  of  war  and  bitter 
suffering. 


Vu  Ya  Keng,  the  school’s 
“bad  boy”  for  five  years,  has 
reformed  and  is  most  helpful. 
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longings  of  the  entire  school  to  be  moved. 
Friends  came  to  the  assistance  and  by  the 
aid  of  20  difficultly  obtained  trucks,  eighty 
children,  twenty  staff  and  servants,  together 
with  their  clothing,  beds,  equipment  and 
furniture,  dogs,  chickens  and  two  geese, 
were  all  more  or  less  transplanted  to  in¬ 
adequate,  crowded,  unhygenic  quarters  in  the 
Chinese  City,  where  they  remained  compara¬ 
tively  cheerful  until  the  close  of  war. 

“After  a  month  of  negotiations,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17th,  they  were  allowed  to  go  back 
to  their  own  sadly  damaged  property, 

“Since  then  the  struggle  has  been  one  for 
repair,  reconstruction  and  re-establishment. 

“The  physical  restoration  of  the  buildings 
and  equipment  is  easier  than  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  old  order — or  the  building  of 
a  new  one — in  industrial  work,  Braille  print¬ 
ing  and  vocational  placement  in  a  war-torn 
society.  Harder  yet  is  it  to  blot  out  the  scars 
of  terror  and  privation  from  the  souls  of  the 
blind  children  who  survived  the  war.” 

During  their  time  in  the  Chinese  City  came 
the  most  exacting  duty  of  the  Fryers,  which 
was  the  supervision  of  the  children  during 
air  raids,  Mr.  Fryer  keeping  the  boys  under 
control,  Miss  Fryer  the  girls. 

Throughout  the  years  the  doubt,  danger, 
grand  and  petty  confiscations  are  all  summed 


up  by  Mr.  Fryer  in  the  sentence,  “It  is  not 
the  life  that  I  want  to  live  over  .  .  .  yet  com¬ 
pared  with  others  we  were  treated  fairly 
well.” 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  held  in  New  York 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Fryer  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Keller  said  to  them,  “You  are  not 
only  helping  the  blind  in  China  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  above  an  animal  existence.  You  are 
giving  the  gift  of  yourself,  the  gift  of  a  rare 
personality  and  a  warm  understanding  of 
their  culture  and  peculiar  history  that  shall  be 
a  light  upon  their  path.  What  you  both  are 
doing  gives  me  an  inspiration  to  carry  on  my 
work.” 

Any  profession  is  made  the  profession  of 
free  men  by  the  willingness  of  its  members 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  all  tyranny  in 
practice.  As  superintendent  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Chinese  Blind  Mr.  Fryer  has 
added  to  the  honor  of  an  exacting  profes¬ 
sion.  In  the  future  the  thoughts  of  its  members 
must  go  out  to  him  often  in  Shanghai,  where 
he  is  known  as  one  of  the  good  ambassadors 
of  the  Western  World. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Confuscius  that  if  you 
take  no  thought  for  what  is  distant,  you  will 
find  trouble  close  at  hand. 

It  is  an  old  Welsh  saying  that  any  land  is 
a  brave  man’s  country.  *  — w.b. 


EAGLE  SCOUT  AT  GEORGIA  ACADEMY 


Macon,  Georgia — James  H.  Alverson,  Jr.,  a 
16-year-old  student  at  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  named  Middle  Geor¬ 
gia’s  outstanding  boy  scout.  Young  Alverson 
was  given  the  Col.  Robert  L.  Scott  award, 
offered  to  the  scout  selected  as  making  the 


most  notable  record  of  the  year.  Alverson 
was  chosen  after  a  10-day  study  of  records  of 
scouts  from  his  entire  district.  He  is  an  eagle 
scout  in  Senior  Outfit  No.  12  at  the  Academy 
for  the  Blind.  He  holds  a  total  of  41  merit 
badges. 


HELEN  KELLER  OPENS  DRIVE  FOR  OVERSEAS 

BLIND 


The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  opened  its  drive  to  obtain  vitally  needed 
special  equipment  for  the  blind  of  war-dev¬ 
astated  Europe  on  April  17,  1947,  with  a  tea 
for  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  The  Honorable 
Myron  C.  Taylor  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club 
in  New  York  City. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Foundation,  introduced  Mr.  Taylor,  who  be¬ 
came  personally  acquainted  with  Miss  Keller 
during  her  European  trip  last  fall. 

This  drive  is  the  result  of  Miss  Keller’s 
trip  to  Europe  and  her  observations  on  the 
needs  of  the  blind  in  the  overseas  countries. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Founda¬ 
tion  include  the  Messrs.  Harold  T.  Clark, 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Chauncey  McCormick,  George  F. 
Meyer,  M.  C.  Migel,  Richard  Migel,  Jansen 
Noyes,  Jr.,  G.  A.  PfeifTer,  Henry  W.  Riecken, 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Eustace  Seligman,  Max 
Shoop,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell. 

Speaking  at  the  tea,  Miss  Keller  said: 

“I  cannot  express  my  gratitude  that  Mr. 
Taylor  is  with  us  this  afternoon.  For  I  know 
that  his  cordial  good-will  and  discerning 
fellow-feeling  for  the  captives  of  the  dark  in 
Europe  will  steer  my  halting  words  to  a 
well-wrought  purpose. 

“Recently  I  have  returned  from  a  soul¬ 
piercing  visit  to  the  blind  of  Europe,  extend¬ 
ing  through  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  down 
to  Greece.  With  my  feelings  still  raw,  the 
pleasant  security  which  wraps  us  about  here, 
in  the  only  large  area  where  the  skies  have 


not  rained  wounds  and  death,  is  a  reproach 
to  me.  Pitilessly  my  mind  flashes  before  me 
beseeching  forms — small,  innocent,  blinded 
children  whose  upturned  faces  I  touched 
while  their  mutilated  arms  tried  to  return  my 
affection.  The  whole  situation  is  a  cry,  and 
I  cannot  rest. 

“Try  to  imagine  the  total  darkness  of 
spirit  and  intellect  from  which  many  blind 
of  Europe  were  rescued  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Think  how  they  clung  to  advan¬ 
tages,  few  but  precious,  on  the  steep  height 
of  restoration — advantages  of  devoted  teach¬ 
ers,  schools  that  sheltered  them,  and  braille 
books  slowly  accumulated  out  of  scanty 
funds.  Picture  the  lacerating  suddenness  with 
which  the  late  War  tore  from  them  their 
chances  of  peaceful  "education  and  creative 
service,  by  wrecking  their  hard-won  schools, 
libraries,  workshops  and  homes.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  among  them  are  the  imaginative,  the  ar¬ 
tistic,  gifted  blind.  The  hardships  endured  by 
all  classes  of  the  European  blind  are  ulti¬ 
mate.  Their  complicated  insecurity  is  enough 
to  break  their  morale,  but  it  has  not,  and  their 
persevering  heroism  towards  renewed  self- 
reliance  is  a  challenge. 

“As  the  Bible  says,  life  never  forgives  us 
if  we  ‘come  behind  in  any  good  work.’  If  our 
consciences  are  not  to  turn  upon  us,  it  is 
imperative  for  us  to  do  something  to  help 
these  courageous  blind  surmount  their  diffi¬ 
culties. 

“I  pledged  my  word  to  the  struggling  blind 
in  Europe  that  through  the  long  known 
generosity  of  the  American  people  I  would 
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enable  them  to  make  the  dark  endurable 
with  their  brave  purposes  fulfilled.  Will  you 
not  uphold  me  in  keeping  that  pledge?” 

During  1946  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  collected  over  6,000  pounds 
of  soap  for  the  blind  of  France  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  over  60,000  pounds  of  clothes  for  the 
blind  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Nor¬ 
way.  Nation-wide  private  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  the  various  countries  cooperated  in 
the  distribution. 

Schools  for  the  blind  in  a  number  of  war- 
demolished  countries  were  supplied  with 
braille  slates  and  other  equipment. 

The  manufacture  of  special  appliances  for 
the  blind  was  started  in  a  few  countries. 
Manufacturing  required  on  a  large  scale  in¬ 
cludes  braille  writers,  braille  slates,  braille 
books  pressed  from  existing  plates  and  rec¬ 
reational  materials.  After  such  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  as  housing,  foremen,  engineering  serv¬ 
ices,  etc.,  are  met,  this  activity  will  be  largely 
self-supporting. 

A  considerable  number  of  braille  slates 
and  a  large  amount  of  paper  were  sent  to 
Italy,  French  North  Africa,  Holland  and 
Jugoslavia. 

The  small  shop  at  the  Paris  headquarters 
was  restored  and  work  begun  On  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  braille  printing  machines,  braille 
slates  and  other  equipment  needed  by  schools 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Europe.  The 
lack  of  raw  materials,  however,  hampered 
this  work. 

Publication  of  “.  .  .  et  la  Lumiere  fut,”  a 
braille  magazine  in  French,  was  resumed. 
This  magazine  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
special  interest  to  blind  people. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  Greek 
blind  who  lost  not  only  their  sight  but  their 
hands  through  the  explosion  of  land  mines 
and  grenades,  the  Foundation  adapted  braille 
typewriters  for  operation  with  one  hand. 
Several  of  these  machines  were  shipped  to  the 
Athens  school  for  the  use  of  blind  children 


with  one  hand.  Paper,  braille  slates  and  other 
school  appliances  were  also  sent. 

Six  Greek  social  workers  were  sent  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London 
to  study  for  six  to  eight  months.  The  Greek 
Government  has  agreed  to  \naugurate  a  per¬ 
manent  national  service  to  the  blind  and 
establish  centers  in  various  parts  of  their 
country  as  soon  as  the  scholarship  students 
return.  The  scholarships,  $600  each,  were 
granted  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  in  cooperation  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  institution. 

Also  sent  to  England  were  20  French 
blind  children  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
Lender  this  venture  in  international  coopera¬ 
tion  the  children  were  kept  in  an  English 
school  for  the  blind  for  five  months. 

In  the  most  forward  step  yet  taken  in  in¬ 
tegrating  work  for  the  blind  in  France,  the 
Foundation  helped  in  the  establishment  of 
a  purchasing  and  sales  agency  for  the  several 
workshops  for  the  blind,  the  Foundation 
contributing  half  the  cost  of  setting  up  this 
central  organization,  the  French  shops  the 
other  half. 

Braille  typewriters  were  sent  to  French 
members  of  the  resistance  movement  who 
lost  their  sight  during  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

On  May  1,  1947  government  representatives 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  met. 
The  background  and  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  discussed,  with  Miss  Jane  Hoey  presiding. 
The  description  of  facilities  and  current  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  grant-in-aid  program  was  also 
presided  over  by  Miss  Hoey.  The  services 
available  under  the  program  of  each  repre¬ 
sentative  were  presented  and  the  final  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  representatives  was  the  aim  and 
focus  of  the  meeting. 


A  STATISTICAL  REVIEW  OF  367  BLINDED 
SERVICE  MEN,  WORLD  WAR  II 

FREDERIC  H.  THORNE,  COL.  (MC),  U.S.A.  ( Retired ) 


The  following  statistics  were  compiled 
from  the  first  367  consecutive  admissions  of 
blinded  service  men  of  the  Army  to  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Special), 
Avon,  Connecticut.  If  all  the  World  War  II 
blinded,  of  which  there  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000,  were  included  in  this  review, 
some  variations  would  be  noted  in  the  distri¬ 
bution,  causes,  and  so  forth,  particularly  in 
those  cases  due  to  disease.  However,  it  is  felt 
that  this  number  of  consecutive  admissions 
will  present  quite  an  accurate  picture  of  those 
blinded  in  the  present  war. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  two  Army  general 
hospitals  were  designated  as  centers  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  care  of  the  Army 
blinded.  These  hospitals  were  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  The  blinded  activity  at  Let¬ 
terman  General  Hospital  was  transferred  to 
Dibble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  upon  activation  of  the  latter  in  1944, 
while  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  con- 

Col.  Frederic  H.  Thorne  was  before  his  retirement  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Sp) 
Avon,  Connecticut.  One  of  the  eye  chiefs  who  was  made 
responsible  for  the  Army  Rehabilitation  Service  for 
Blinded  Soldiers,  it  was  he  who  chose  the  site  of  Avon 
and  commanded  the  installation  during  its  organization. 
The  Army  Program  was  developed  through  his  co¬ 
operation  with  Col.  Derrick  Vail,  senior  chief  con¬ 
sulting  ophthalmologist  of  the  E.T.O.,  Lt.  Col.  Middleton 
E.  Randolph,  chief  consulting  ophthalmologist  in  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office.  Lt.  Col.  James  N.  Greear,  chief 
of  the  eye  section  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  and 
Lt.  Col.  Norman  Cuder,  chief  of  the  eye  section  at 
Dibble  General  Hospital. 

Reprinted  from  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology, 
Vol.  zg,  No.  10,  October  1946. 


tinues  to  operate  as  a  center  for  the  blinded. 
At  these  two  centers,  concurrent  with  medical 
and  surgical  treatment,  the  blinded  are  given 
preliminary  social-adjustment  training  con¬ 
sisting  of  braille  reading,  typing,  orientation, 
occupational  therapy,  and  related  subjects. 
Upon  completion  of  hospital  treatment,  the 
blinded  are  transferred  to  the  advanced  so¬ 
cial-adjustment  training  center  for  the  blinded 
at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Spe¬ 
cial),  Avon,  Connecticut,  which  was  activated 
June  14,  1944. 

The  advanced  social-adjustment  training 
consists  of  a  continuation  of  the  adjustment 
begun  in  the  two  blinded  centers  referred  to, 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  available  approxi¬ 
mately  50  subjects  and  try-out  jobs  from  which 
the  trainee  may  select  as  manv  as  he  desires 
or  is  capable  of  pursuing.  Among  these  are 
woodworking,  machine-shop  work,  factory 
jobs,  counseling,  guidance,  business  man¬ 
agement,  vending-stand  operation,  agriculture, 
book-binding,  music,  and  similar  occupations. 
Upon  completion  of  advanced  social  adjust¬ 
ment,  which  requires  approximately  18  weeks, 
the  blinded  man  is  discharged  from  the  service 
and  returned  to  his  home. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

A  service  man  is  classified  as  blinded  or 
industrially  blinded  when  central  vision  in 
the  better  eye  is  reduced  to  20  200  and  is  not 
correctable,  or  when  peripheral  vision  is  re¬ 
duced  to  20  degrees  or  less  even  though  cen¬ 
tral  vision  is  better  than  20/200. 
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Low  vision .  An  individual  classified  as 
blinded  is  referred  to  as  having  low  vision 
when,  in  the  better  eye,  vision  ranges  between 
moving  objects  and  2/200.  Those  having  light 
perception  only  are,  for  practicable  purposes, 
classified  with  the  totally  blinded. 

Useful  vision.  An  individual  classified  as 
blinded  is  referred  to  as  having  useful  vision 
when,  in  the  better  eye,  vision  ranges  from 
3/200  to  20/200,  whether  it  be  central,  peri¬ 
pheral,  or  both.  In  general,  it  is  considered 
that  individuals  falling  in  this  group  can 
engage  in  various  types  of  occupations  in  a 

p 

manner  approaching  the  sighted,  and  travel 
about  the  country  without  an  escort.  Their 
efficiency  in  this  respect  naturally  increases  in 
proportion  as  vision  nears  20/200. 

Places  Where  Blindness  Was  Incurred 

In  so  far  as  this  report  is  concerned  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations  includes 
England,  Iceland,  Greenland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Theater  includes  North  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  Pacific  Theater 
includes  all  areas  in  which  the  Japanese  were 
engaged  in  action,  and  the  Zone  of  the  In¬ 
terior  refers  to  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

Blinded,  residual  of  enemy  action.  Of  the 
367  blinded  considered  in  this  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages  occurred  as  the  result  of 
enemy  action: 

European  Theater  .  162  (44.14%) 

Mediterranean  Theater  .  46  (12.53%) 

Pacific  Theater  .  26  (  7.08%) 

Total .  234  (63.76%) 

Enemy  agents  through  which  blindness  was 
incurred  were  as  follows: 


Booby-trap  explosion .  9 

Bullet,  machine  gun,  and  rifle .  32 

Bazooka-shell  explosion  .  5 


Concussion,  exploding  shells,  no  external 

injuries  .  2 

Flack  and  gunfire  from  enemy  plane .  5 

Hand-  and  rifle-grenade  explosion .  13 

Land  mine  explosion  .  41 

Mortar-shell  explosion  .  28 

Shrapnel  . 24 

Shell  fragments,  type  of  shells  unknown  .  .  74 

V-2  bomb  fragments .  1 


Total  .  234 


Blinded,  residual  of  accident.  Of  the  cases 
of  accidental  blindness,  37  can  be  justly  classi¬ 
fied  as  incidental  to  training.  Accidental  blind¬ 
ness  was  incurred  in  the  various  theaters  as 
follows : 


European  Theater  .  14  (  3.81%) 

Mediterranean  Theater  .  7  (  1.91%) 

Pacific  Theater  .  n  (  2.99%) 

Zone  of  the  Interior .  36  (  9.80%) 


Total  .  68  (18.51%) 

Gun  shot .  6 

Grenade  explosion .  3 

Knife  wound,  opening  can .  1 

Kicked  in  face  by  mule .  1 

Land-mine  explosion .  3 

Motor-vehicle  accident  .  3 

Methyl  alcohol,  ingestion  of .  14 

Retinitis,  solar  . 1 

Struck  in  face  with  stick .  1 

Struck  in  eye  with  wrench .  1 

Struck  in  eye  with  garden  hose .  1 

Struck  in  face  with  bottle  .  1 

Struck  by  lightning  .  1 

TNT  explosion  .  3 

« 

Total  .  68 


Blinded,  residual  of  disease.  Blindness  as  a 
result  of  disease  occurred  in: 


European  Theater .  10  (  2.72%) 

Mediterranean  Theater  .  4  (  1.09%) 

Pacific  Theater  .  7  (  1.91%) 

Zone  of  the  Interior .  44  (11.98%) 


Total .  65  (17.70%) 
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Diseases  through  which  blindness  was  in¬ 
curred  were  as  follows: 


Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  cause  obscure  .  .  14 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  following  try- 

parsamide  therapy  .  1 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  residual  of 

brain  tumor  . 1 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  residual  of 

encephalomyelitis  following  vaccinia  ....  1 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  residual  of  retro¬ 
bulbar  neuritis  following  spinal  anesthesia  1 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  residual  of 

epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis .  2 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  residual  of  beri¬ 
beri  contracted  in  Japanese  prison  camp.  .  4 

Choroido-retinitis,  syphilitic  .  1 

Choroido-retinitis,  cause  obscure .  6 

Degeneration,  macular . .  9 

Gun-shot  wound,  self-inflicted  .  1 

Keratitis,  interstitial  . . • .  1 

Neuritis,  retrobulbar,  cause  obscure .  7 

Retinitis,  hemmorrhagic .  2 

Retinitis,  hemmorrhagic  (Eales’s  disease)  . .  2 

Retinitis  proliferans .  1 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  . .  6 

Sclerosis,  multiple  .  2 

Thrombosis,  cilioretinal  artery .  1 

Uveitis  .  1 

Total  . 65 


Eleven  cases  of  blindness  as  the  result  of 
enemy  action  were  due  to  occipital-lobe  in¬ 
juries  without  complicating  injuries  to  the 
optic  nerves  or  globes. 

In  the  case  of  blindness  due  to  injury  inci¬ 
dent  to  opening  a  can  with  a  knife,  the  pa¬ 
tient  had,  at  the  time  of  injury,  a  macular 
degeneration  of  the  other  eye  with  vision 
reduced  to  counting  fingers  at  12  inches.  The 
injured  eye  was  enucleated. 

In  one  case  of  blindness  due  to  gunshot 
wound  of  the  eye,  the  patient  had  undergone 
an  enucleation  of  the  other  eye  prior  to  the 
accident. 

The  patient  who  had  been  blinded  by  a 
blow  in  the  eye  with  stick  had  an  amblyopia 
ex  anopsia  of  the  other,  with  vision  reduced 
to  2/200. 

The  patient  who  was  blinded  by  a  blow  in 


Chart  1  (Thorne).  Showing  whether  blindness  was 
due  to  enemy  action,  accident,  or  disease. 
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the  eye  with  a  garden  hose  had  an  amblyopia 
ex  anopsia  of  the  other,  with  vision  reduced 
to  20/200. 

The  patient  blinded  by  being  kicked  in  the 
260 


bosis  of  the  cilioretinal  artery,  the  patient  had 
undergone,  prior  to  onset,  an  enucleation  of 
the  other  eye. 

Two  cases  of  blindness  caused  by  concus- 


ip|J|  Total  blindness. 

ggfg  Light  perception. 

grjg  Moving  objects  to  2/200. 

g — g  3/200  to  10/200. 

| - \  11/200  to  20/200 

—  Flus  20/200-  peripheral  vision 
below  20  degrees. 


A  A' 


G  G* 


EE1  F  F' 


Chart  2  (Thorne).  Degree  of  blindness  encountered  in  the  367 
cases  considered. 


eye  by  a  mule  had  an  amblyopia  ex  anopsia  sion  induced  by  exploding  shells  presented  bi- 
of  the  other,  with  vision  reduced  to  4/200.  lateral  macular  degeneration  with  normal 
In  the  case  of  blindness  caused  by  throm-  peripheral  vision  as  to  extent. 
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The  patient  who  was  blinded  by  being 
struck  by  lightning  presented  bilateral  optic- 
nerve  atrophy  as  a  residual. 

In  the  case  of  blindness  due  to  a  blow  in 
the  eyes  with  a  bottle,  one  eye  had  to  be 
enucleated  and  a  massive  detachment  of  the 
retina  occurred  in  the  other;  vision  was  re¬ 
duced  to  light  perception. 

The  patient  whose  blindness  was  due  to  a 
blow  in  the  eye  with  a  wrench  had  a  high 
myopia  of  the  other  eye  with  vision  reduced 
to  4/200. 

One  case  of  blindness  which  occurred  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  was  due  to  a  self-inflicted 
gun-shot  wound  of  the  orbits  during  a  period 
of  acute  mental  depression. 

Of  the  367  patients  considered,  47  (12.80 
percent)  had  both  eyes  enucleated,  one  had 
both  eyes  eviscerated,  and  147  or  40.05  percent 
had  one  eye  enucleated.  Binocular  phthisis 
bulbi  was  found  in  18  (or  4.90  percent),  and 
monocular  phthisis  in  66  (or  17.98  percent). 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  chart  2  fol¬ 
lows: 

Columns  A  and  Ar  give  data  on  254  blinded 
or  industrially  blinded  service  men,  A  repre¬ 
senting  one  eye  and  A'  the  other  of  the  same 
individuals.  A  indicates  that  the  254  (69.20 
percent)  were  totally  blinded  in  one  eye, 
while  A'  indicates  that  121  (32.97  percent) 
were  totally  blinded  in  the  other  eye  as  well. 
Of  the  remaining  133  in  the  A'  column,  76 
(20.79  percent)  retained  light  perception;  29 
(7.71  percent)  retained  vision  ranging  from 
moving  objects  to  2/200;  16  (4.35  percent)  re¬ 
tained  vision  ranging  from  3/200  to  10/200; 
11  (2.99  percent)  retained  vision  ranging 
from  11/200  to  20/200,  while  (.27  percent) 
retained  vision  better  than  20/200  but  with 
peripheral  vision  reduced  to  20  degrees  or 
less. 

Columns  B  and  B'  give  data  on  29  indus¬ 
trially  blinded  service  men,  B  representing 
one  eye  and  B'  the  other  of  the  same  indi¬ 
viduals.  B  indicates  that  29  (7.90  percent) 


represented  retained  light  perception  in  one 
eye  while  B'  indicates  that  13  (3.81  percent) 
of  these  retained  only  light  perception  in  the 
other  eye  as  well.  Of  the  remaining  16  in 
column  B',  8  (2.17  percent)  retained  vision 
ranging  from  moving  objects  to  2/200;  3  (.81 
percent)  retained  vision  ranging  from  3/200 
to  10/200;  while  5  (1.36  percent)  retained 
vision  ranging  from  11/200  to  20/200. 

Columns  C  and  C'  give  data  on  47  indus¬ 
trially  blinded  service  men,  C  representing 
one  eye  and  C'  the  other  of  the  same  indi¬ 
viduals.  C  indicates  that  the  47  (12.80  per¬ 
cent)  retained  vision  ranging  from  moving 
objects  to  2/200  in  one  eye,  while  C'  indicates 
that  34  (9.26  percent)  retained  the  same  range 
of  vision  in  the  other  eye  as  well.  Of  the 
remaining  13  in  Column  C',  9  (2.45  percent) 
retained  vision  ranging  from  3/200  to  10/200, 
and  4  (1.09  percent)  retained  vision  ranging 
from  11/ 200  to  20/200. 

Columns  D  and  D'  represent  22  indus¬ 
trially  blinded  service  men,  D  representing 
one  eye  and  Dr  the  other  of  the  same  individ¬ 
uals.  D  indicates  that  the  22  (5.99  percent) 
represented  retained  vision  ranging  from 
3/200  to  10/200  in  one  eye,  while  D'  indi¬ 
cates  that  17  (4.63  percent)  of  these  retained 
the  same  range  of  vision  in  the  other  eye  as 
well. 

Of  the  remaining  5  (1.36  percent)  in  the 
D'  column,  all  retained  vision  ranging  from 
11/200  to  20/200. 

Columns  E  and  Er  represent  five  indus¬ 
trially  blinded  service  men,  E  representing 
one  eye  and  E'  the  other  of  the  same  indi¬ 
viduals.  E  and  E'  indicate  that  the  5  (1.36 
percent)  represented  retained  vision  in  both 
eyes  ranging  from  11/200  to  20/200. 

Columns  F  and  F'  represent  10  industrially 
blinded  service  men,  F  representing  one  eye 
and  Fr  the  other-  of  the  same  individuals.  F 
and  F'  indicate  that  the  10  (2.72  percent) 
represented  retained  central  vision  better  than 
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20 / 200  in  both  eyes,  but  with  peripheral  vision 
reduced  to  20  degrees  or  less. 

In  chart  3,  it  will  be  noted  that  of  the  367 
service  men  who  were  blinded  288  (78.47  per¬ 
cent)  were  below  30  years  of  age. 


evaluate  an  individual’s  response  to  training: 
(1)  Ability  to  orient  well.  (2)  Determina¬ 
tion  to  accept  a  minimum  of  assistance.  (3) 
Eagerness  for  activity,  both  social  and  voca¬ 
tional.  (4)  Control  of  unwholesome  antisocial 
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Ages  Represented. 

Chart  3  (Thorne).  Ages  of  367  service  men  blinded  in  World  War  II. 


Response  to  Training 
This  portion  of  the  report,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  training,  considers  only  202  con¬ 
secutive  admissions,  this  being  the  number  of 
men  who  had  completed  training  and  were 
separated  from  the  service  at  the  time  this 
report  was  prepared. 

The  following  standards  were  used  to 


habits.  (5)  Genuine  self-confidence  in  capa¬ 
bilities  and  self-assurance  in  ability  to  hold  a 
job.  (6)  Insight  into  limitations  and  potenti¬ 
alities.  (7)  Ability  to  get  along  with  others 
in  the  community. 

In  rating  individuals  according  to  these 
standards,  a  seven-point  score  was  used:  Su¬ 
perior,  excellent,  very  satisfactory,  satisfactory, 
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unsatisfactory,  unadjustable,  and  incorrigible. 

It  will  be  noted  in  chart  4  that  of  the  202 
blinded  men  whose  training  was  completed, 
160  (79.37  percent)  were  given  a  rating  of 
satisfactory  or  better  in  respect  to  the  results 
of  training  for  rehabilitation. 

A  rating  of  unsatisfactory  was  given  when 
it  was  felt  that  the  blinded  man  did  not  quite 
measure  up  to  the  standard  established  and 
could  not  be  considered  as  adjusted  to  his 
blindness.  However,  it  was  considered  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  some  cases  quite  likely,  that  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  would  eventually  be 
made. 

Of  those  given  the  grade  of  unsatisfactory, 
defects  such  as  the  following  were  frequently 
found  by  the  psychologist:  “Confused  and 
fearful,  poor  home  environment,  poor  back¬ 
ground,  irresponsible,  immature,  and  chronic 
alcoholism.”  The  average  score  attained  by 
this  group  in  the  Army  General  Classification 
Test  was  86.4,  the  highest  score  attained  being 
124  and  the  lowest  54.  Two  trainees  in  this 
group  attained  the  score  of  124.  One  of  these 
had  sustained  a  severe  brain  injury  and  was 
disturbed,  fearful,  and  anxious.  The  other  was 
immature,  confused,  and  unrealistic.  The 
trainee  who  attained  the  score  of  54  was  un¬ 
stable,  irresponsible,  and  had  a  poor  home 
background.  The  average  score  attained  in 
the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Test  was  102,  the  high¬ 
est  score  being  124  and  the  lowest  73. 

The  rating  of  unadjustable  was  given  when 
the  blinded  man  was  considered  to  be  not 
adjusted,  and  further,  not  adjustable  or  train- 
able.  Mental  defectives  and  those  severely  dis¬ 
turbed  emotionally  were  placed  in  this  cate¬ 


gory. 


Of  those  given  the  grade  of  unadjustable, 
defects  such  as  the  following  were  frequently 
found  by  the  psychologist:  “Rejects  blindness, 
mental  defective,  severe  brain  injury,  and 
psychoneurotic.” 

The  average  score  attained  by  this  group  in 
the  Army  General  Classification  Test  was 
65.7  the  highest  score  being  95  and  the  lowest 


39.  The  trainee 
hypochondriac, 
and  the  trainee 


whose  score  was  95  was  a 
was  fearful  and  dependent; 
who  attained  the  score  of  39 
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Response  to  Training,  202  Blinded 
Service  Men 

Chart  4  (Thorne).  Ratings  of  202  blinded  service 
men  with  respect  to  training  for  rehabilitation. 

was  mentally  defective  and  a  psychoneurotic. 
The  average  score  attained  by  this  group  in 
the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Test  was  84.2,  the 
highest  score  being  104  and  the  lowest  62. 

The  rating  of  incorrigible  was  given  when 
the  blinded  man  displayed  antisocial  behavior 
patterns  or  serious  alcoholism. 

Of  those  given  the  rating  of  incorrigible, 
defects  such  as  the  following  were  commonly* 
found  by  the  psychologist:  “Psychopathic,  psy¬ 
choneurotic,  emotionally  disturbed,  alcohol¬ 
ism,  and  delinquent.”  The  average  score  at¬ 
tained  by  this  group  in  the  Army  General 
Classification  Test  was  86.5,  the  highest  score 
being  98  and  the  lowest  72.  The  trainee  who 
attained  the  score  of  98  was  a  delinquent,  was 
psychopathic,  and  a  chronic  alcoholic;  and  the 
trainee  who  attained  the  score  of  72  was  a 
chronic  alcoholic.  The  average  score  attained 
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by  this  group  in  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Test 
was  102. 1,  the  highest  score  being  120  and 
the  lowest  95. 

SUMMARY 

Number  of  blinded  upon  which 


report  is  based .  367 

Blinded,  result  of  enemy  action  234  (63.76%) 

Blinded,  causes  other  than 
enemy  action  (accident  and 

disease)  . . .. .  133  (36-2I%) 

Totally  blinded  and  retaining 

light  perception  only .  210  (57.22%) 

Low  vision  retained  (vision  of 

little  or  no  value)  .  71  (19.34%) 

(Useful  vision .  86  (23.42%) 


Both  eyes  enucleated  or 

eviscerated  .  47  (12.80%) 

One  eye  enucleated .  147  (40.05%) 

Phthisis  bulbi,  both  eyes .  18  (  4.90%) 

Number  of  blinded  below  30 

years  of  age .  288  (78.47%) 

Percentage  of  blinded  who  made 
a  satisfactory  or  better  adjust- 

ment  . _ .  79-37% 

Percentage  of  blinded  who 

make  an  unsatisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  .  12.25% 

Percentage  of  blind  considered 

as  unadjustable  .  4.4 1% 

Percentage  of  blinded  considered 

as  incorrigible  .  3.92% 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of 

The  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  met  on  May  11,  1947  at  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of 
Educational  Research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  attended  the  lunch¬ 
eon  discussion  on  May  12  on  psychological 
testing  for  the  physically  handicapped  and,  on 
tbe  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  attended 
the  discussion  on  present  day  thinking  in 
work  with  the  blind. 

Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Director  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  War-Blinded  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  presided  at  the 
latter  meeting. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  Director  of  Services 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  is  secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  and  was  present  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  addressed  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  on  May  12th  on  behalf  of  an 
expanded  state  program  of  services  for  the 
blind 


the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
Courses  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

The  Committee  on  Child  Development 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  is  in¬ 
cluding  special  training  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  in  its  summer  program.  The  follow¬ 
ing  courses  will  be  offered: 

Special  Techniques  and  Appliances  Used 
in  Teaching  the  Blind:  Ed  142.  Mastery 
of  Standard  English  Braille  grade  2,  op¬ 
eration  and  care  of  the  braille  writer,  use 
of  the  Taylor  and  Brannan  arithmetic 
slates,  the  Talking  Book,  square  hand¬ 
writing,  writing  boards  and  grilles, 
braille  maps,  models  and  specimens.  2-3 
credits.  P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.D.  and  staff. 

RJethods  and  Materials  in  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School:  Ed  150.  Topics:  The  course  of 
study,  study  materials,  laboratory  and 
museum  work,  special  methods  of  in- 
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struction,  provision  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  achievement  tests,  and  special 
problems  relating  to  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  English,  foreign  languages,  social 
science,  mathematics,  science,  commer¬ 
cial  subjects,  music,  handicrafts,  and 
physical  training.  3  credits.  P.  C.  Potts, 
Ph.D. 

Seminar  in  Advanced  Problems  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind:  Ed  148.  For  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  A  study  of  research  and 
the  development  of  methods  for  conduct¬ 
ing  research  in  this  area;  evaluation  of 
newer  methods  of  teaching  the  blind; 
methods  of  evaluating  educational  out¬ 
comes;  methods  of  introducing  new  cur¬ 
ricula;  study  of  personality  and  adjust¬ 
ment  problems,  and  evaluation  of  various 
types  of  guidance.  Students  will  make 
intensive  studies  of  specially  selected 
topics.  3  credits.  P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.  D. 

Education  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child: 
Ed  144.  The  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  classes  for  the  partially  see¬ 
ing.  Hygiene  of  the  eyes,  education 
media,  and  vocational  guidance  for  the 
partially  seeing  child.  3  credits.  Olive  S. 
Peck,  M.A. 

Other  courses  to  be  offered  which  would 
be  helpful  to  special  teachers  include:  “Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Exceptional  Child”,  “Education 
of  the  Mentally  Handicapped”,  “Correction 
of  Speech  Disorders”,  “Diagnosis  of  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Behavior  Difficulties”,  and  “Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practices  of  Guidance”.  All  of  the 
courses  mentioned  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit,  and  all  except  the  Seminar  are  open 
to  qualified  undergraduates. 

Registration  is  on  June  20  and  21,  and  the 
eight-week  session  extends  from  June  23  to 
August  15.  Preliminary  arrangements  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  because  a  greatly 
increased  enrollment  is  seriously  overtaxing 
lodging  facilities.  Communications  in  regard 


to  courses  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  those  in  regard  to  lodging  to  the 
Director  of  Residence  Halls,  Chadbourne 
Hall,  Madison  6;  and  those  in  regard  to  other 
matters  to  Dr.  Kai  Jensen,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Child  Development,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vermont  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind — Eugene  Raymond  Greemore  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  the  Vermont  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  as  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Counselor. 

His  main  work  in  the  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind  will  be  in  establishing  vend¬ 
ing  stands  throughout  the  state  of  Vermont 
and  the  development  of  home  industry  for 
the  blind. 

T.  R.  CORR  RETIRES 

Mr.  T.  R.  Corr  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind  has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  Having  reached 
the  age  of  84  years,  he  has  taught  for  41  years 
at  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  spent  20  years  in  the  Baptist  Minis¬ 
try.  He  has  an  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

A.  C.  ELLIS  DIES 

•  As  it  goes  to  press,  The  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  learns  with  deepest  regret  of  the  death 
on  Sunday,  May  25,  1947  of  A.  C.  Ellis  who 
was  for  sixteen  years  superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  A 
longer  notice  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Ellis 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Outloo 


EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES  ON  BLINDED  VETERANS 


(The  following  statistics  on  Blinded  Veterans  have  been  released  by  the  V ocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation  and  Educational  Department  of  Veterans  Administration  through  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office.) 

November  30,  1946 

Total  number  of  blinded  veterans .  1133 

In  Institutional  Training .  180 

In  on-the-job  training . .  51 


Total  in  training  . .  231  (20.4%) 

Employed  full-time .  197 

Self-employed  .  72 

Employed  part-time  .  52 


Total  Employed .  321  (28.3%) 

Total  in  training  or  employment .  552  (48.7%) 


INSTITUTIONAL 


Agriculture  (37) 

General  Farmer .  18 

Poultry  Farmer  .  13 

Dairy  Farmer .  3 

Animal  Farmer  .  1 

Poultry,  Rabbit  &  hog  farmer .  1 

Horticulturist  . 1 

Business  and  Sales  (31) 

Insurance  Salesman  .  3 

Advertising  Salesman .  2 

Salesman,  other  .  7 

Manager,  Retail  Shop  .  7 

Filling  Station  Operator  .  1 

Junior  Executive  .  8 

Business  Administration  .  1 

Dictaphone  Operator  .  2 

Professional  and  Scientific  (88) 

Social  Worker  . 15 

Sociologist  .  1 

Psychologist . 1 

Economist  .  3 


TRAINING 

Teacher  . 

Occupational  Therapist . 

Industrial  Engineer  . 

Foreign  Service  Man  . 

Lawyer  . 

Law  Clerk . 

Public  Relations  Man . 

Industrial  Relations  Man  . 

Copywriter  . 

Literary  Writer . 

Publicity  Man  . 

Reporter-Re-write  Man  . 

Writer-Editor  . ...... . . 

Radio  Worker  (Specialization  in  Script 

Writing)  . 

Script  Man  . 

Musical  Specialist  . 

Clergyman  . 

Personnel  Counselor . 

Vocational  Adviser . 

Personnel  Manager . 


1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 
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Employment  Interviewer  .  i 

Placement  Specialist  for  Blind .  i 

Chiropractor  .  i 

Chiropodist  .  i 

Physical  Therapist  .  i 

Athletic  Trainer  . 2 

Masseur  .  1 

Assistant  Biologist .  1 

Musical  Program  Builder  (Radio)  .  1 

•Singer  (Popular)  .  1 

Trade  and  Industrial  (17) 

"Textile  Machine  Operator  .  1 

Drill  Press  Operator . 1 

Automobile  Mechanic  .  2 


ON-THE-JOB 


Agriculture  (4) 

Hatchery  Man  .  1 

Nurseryman  .  1 

Poultry  Farmer . ; .  1 

Hydroponic  Gardener  .  1 

Business  and  Sales  (22) 

Office  Clerk .  1 

Automobile  Service  .  2 

Manager,  Retail 

Salesman,  Real  Estate .  1 

Insurance  Salesman  .  3 

Salesman  (other)  .  5 

Assistant  Drug  Store  Manager .  1 

Assistant  Manager,  Cigar  Stand  .  1 

Manager,  Food  Stand  .  1 

Vending  Stand  Operator .  7 

Professional  and  Scientific  (10) 

Claims  Adjuster .  1 

Masseur  .  3 

Feature  Reporter  .  1 


Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  and 

Refrigeration  .  1 

Armature  Repairman  &  Winder  .  1 

Radio  Repairman  .  2 

Electrical  Appliance  Repairman .  1 

Piano  Tuner .  4 

Bench  Carpenter .  1 

Cabinet  Maker .  1 

Weaver .  1 

Tool  Crib  Attendant .  1 

Objective  Undetermined  (7) 

Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital .  3 

School  for  the  Blind .  1 

High  School .  2 

College  .  1 

TRAINING 

Athletic  Trainer .  1 

Public  Relations  Man . 1 

Exit  Interviewer  .  1 

Beauty  Operator .  1 

X-Ray  Technician .  1 

Trades  and  Industrial  (15) 

Automobile  Mechanic  .  4 

Sole  Roughing  Machine  Operator .  1 

Cushion  Maker  .  1 

Drill  Press  Operator .  1 

Needle  Stacker .  1 

Multiple  Machine  Operator .  1 

Firearms  Assembler  .  1 

General  Assembler  .  1 

Turret  Lathe  Operator  .  1 

Panel  Board  Wireman .  1 

Auto  Brakeman  &  Brake  Machine 

Operator  .  1 

Aircraft  Worker  (Motor  Assembly  and 
Overhaul)  .  1 


EMPLOYED 


Agriculture  (5) 

Executive  Assistant,  Regional  Director, 


Farm  Security  Adm .  1 

Logger  .  1 

Flower  Planter .  1 


Farmhand  .  1 

Cleaner  of  Dairy  Equipment .  1 

Business  and  Sales  (60) 

Assistant  Manager,  Farm  &  Rental 
Interests  .  1 
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Manager,  Oil  Company . 

Manager,  Packaging  Depart . 

Garage  Service  Manager . 

Manager,  Egg  Defrosting  Dept . 

Soute  Foreman,  Ice  Company . 

Foreman,  Carpet  Laying  Dept . 

Bartender . 

Staff  Supervisor,  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  (Gas  Co.)  . 

Financial  Secretary  (Labor  Union) . 

County  Clerk  . 

Office  Clerk . 

Mailing  Clerk  . 

Telephone  Clerk  . 

Information  Clerk  . 

Tool  Room  Clerk  . 

Shipping  Clerk . 

Stock  Clerk . 

Supply  Clerk  . 

Warehouseman  . 

Dispatcher  . 

Service  Station  Attendant  . 

Messenger  . 

Receptionist  . 

Dictaphone  Transcriber . 

Vending  Stand  Operator . 

Insurance  Salesman  . 

Salesman  (Other)  . 

Professional  and  Scientific  (24) 

Placement  Agent  of  Blind  . 

Industrial  Counselor  for  Blind  . 

Branch  Office  Supervisor  for  Blinded  .  . . 
Supervisor  for  Business  Enterprises 

for  Blind  . 

Executive  Director,  BVA . 

Supervisor  Adult  Visitation  of  Blind 

Orientation  Officer  for  Blinded . 

Instructor  of  Blinded,  Woodworking  .  .  . 

Instructor  in  Geology  (College)  . 

Employment  Interviewer  (USES)  . 

Public  Relations  Man  . 

X-Ray  Darkroom  Technician . 

Radio  Operator  . 

State  Legislature  Representative . 

Nightclub  Entertainer  &  Singer . 


1  Free  Lance  Singer  (Motion  Picture  & 

1  Recording  Studios)  .  1 

1  Physical  Therapist .  1 

1  Masseur  .  1 

1  Trade  and  Industrial  (92) 

1  Machine  Operators:  (21) 

1  Stapling  Machine  Operator .  1 

Buffer  Wheel  Operator .  1 

1  Molder  .  1 

1  Thread  Cutter  (Screw  factory)  . .  1 

1  Drill  Press  Operator  and 

3  Assembler  (levels)  .  1 

1  Drill  Press  Operator .  2 

1  Wood  Lathe  Operator  .  1 

6  Lathe  Operator  .  1 

1  Woodworker  .  1 

2  Sand  Blasting  Machine  Operator .  1 

2  Punch  Press  Operator .  1 

1  Tapping  Machine  Operator .  1 

1  Photostat  Machine  Operator  .  1 

1  Maintenance  Machinist  (aircraft)  .  1 

1  Production  Machinist .  1 

1  Machinist  Helper .  1 

1  Machine  Operator  (Metal  Products)  ....  2 

2  Inspector,  Axles  .  2 

13  Inspector,  Roller  Bearings  .  1 

6  Inspector,  Automotive  Transmissions...  1 

8  Inspector,  (Material  not  specified)  .  3 

Assembler  . 34 

3  Packer  .  5 

2  Packager .  2 

1  Sacker .  1 

Sorter,  Battery  Insulation  . 1 

1  Maintenance  Carpenter .  1 

1  Wood  Crater  and  Boxer .  1 

1  Boxmaker  .  1 

1  Mechanic  (Aircraft  Engine  Installation)  1 

1  Bus  Mechanic  .  1 

1  Communication  Repairman’s  Helper  ...  1 

1  Parts  Overhauler  (Aircraft  Engine  Re- 

1  pair)  . .  1 

3  Lamination  Builder  (Transformers)  ....  1 

1  Racker  of  Parts  (Aircraft  Factory) .  r 

2  Production  Leather  Worker  .  1 

1  Film  Developer  .  3 


EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES  ON  BLINDED  VETERANS 


Laboratory  Assistant  (Devices  for  Blind)  i 

Concrete  Pipe  Installer  .  i 

Machine  Set-up  Man  .  i 

Brush  Bender  (Factory)  . i 

Valve  Cleaner  &  Assembler  (Locomotive)  i 

Core  Cleaner  (Foundry)  .  i 

Miscellaneous  (16) 

Laborer  .  3 

General  Maintenance  &  Yard  Work.  ...  i 
Helps  Run  Cable  (Naval  Repair  Base) .  .  i 

Boiler  Furnace  Tender  .  i 
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Warehouse  Helper  .  i 

Carloads  Freight  Cars .  i 

Truck*  Leader  (Lumber)  .  i 

Job  Not  Specified: 

Bed  Spring  Company .  i 

Furniture  Factory .  i 

Laundry  .  i 

Pants  Company  . i 

Rubber  Company  . , .  i 

Building  Project  . i 

Delco  Products  Factory . .  .  i 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


Agriculture  (34) 

General  Farmer .  19 

Cattle  Farmer .  1 

Poultry  Farmer  .  5 

Hog  and  Poultry  Farmer .  1 

Rabbit  Farmer  .  1 

Turkey  Farmer .  1 

Cotton  Farmer .  1 

Dairy  Farmer .  1 

Citrus  Fruit  Farmer .  1 

Rancher  .  1 

Ranch  &  Tourist  Cabin  Operator .  1 

Trapper  &  Fishing  Bait  Business 

Operator  .  1 

Business  and  Sales  (31) 

Garage  (Co-owner)  .  1 

Filling  Station  .  2 

Salvage  Business  .  1 

Magazine  Agency .  1 

Bakery  .  1 

Automobile  Body  Repair  Shop .  1 


Electrical  Appliance  Store .  2 

Grocery  Store . * .  1 

Liquor  Store .  3 

Confectionery  Store  .  1 

Trucking  Business  .  4 

Gift  Shop .  1 

Tavern  . 2 

Contracting  Business  .  1 

Service  Station-Grocery  Store  .  1 

Concession .  4 

Restaurant  .  2 

Movie  .  1 

Tobacco  and  Novelty  Shop  .  1 

Professional  and  Scientific  (1) 

Lawyer  .  1 

Trade  and  Industrial  (16) 

Rug  Weaver  .  2 

Cabinet  Maker .  1 

Chenille  Bed  Spread  Maker .  1 

Ironing  Board  Gadget  Maker .  1 

Artificial  Fish  Bait  &  Lure  Maker  .  1 


EMPLOYED  PART-TIME 


Agriculture  (12) 

Fur  Trapper .  1 

Farmer  .  4 

Poultry  Raiser  . .  2 

Greenhouse  Worker .  1 

Canary  Raiser .  1 

Rabbit  &  Poultry  Raiser  .  2 

Broiler  Raiser .  1 

Business  and  Sales  (6) 

Trucking  Business  Operator .  1 


Magazine  Subscription  Business  Operator  1 

Wholesale  Jewelry  Business  Operator  ...  1 

Vending  Machines  Business  Operator  . .  1 

Service  Station  Attendant .  1 

Grocery  Store  Clerk .  1 

Professional  and  Scientific  (6) 

Guitarist  .  1 

Saxophone  Player  .  1 

Leader,  Dance  Band  .  1 

Radio  Entertainer  .  1 
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Short  Story  Writer  .  1 

Creative  Writer  .  1 

Trade  and  Industrial  (20) 

Automobile  Repair .  1 

Leather  &  Plastic  Worker .  1 

Leatherworker  .  12 

Woodworker  .  3 


“MEDICE,  CURA 

Augusto  Romagnoli,  who  died  in  Rome 
on  March  8,  1946,  has  been  honored  post¬ 
humously  by  a  decree  giving  his  name  to 
the  Government  School  for  training  teach¬ 
ers  and  headmasters  to  work  with  the  blind. 

Sightless  himself,  Sgr.  Romagnoli  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  delegates  to  the  World 
Conference  in  New  York  in  1931.  His  ad¬ 
dress,  “The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind”,  began  with  a  description  of  the  early 
teaching  he  had  received  from  his  father  and 
a  boyhood  friend. 

Of  his  father  he  said,  “He  had  no  train¬ 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  not  the 
prejudices  of  the  professional  teachers  who 

- - 
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Rug  Maker  .  r 

Weaver  &  Leather  Worker .  i 

Bartender  .  i 

Miscellaneous  (8) 

Building  Project  Worker  .  i 

Handy  Man  .  2. 

Odd  Jobs  .  5. 


TE  IPSUM  .  .  .” 

often  ‘make  mountains  out  of  mole-hills’- 
He  loved  me  and  made  me  share  his  own 
life.  In  the  workshop  I  knew  how  to  use  the 
saw,  the  plane  and  the  compasses;  anything 
that  could  not  be  touched  he  described  to 
me  in  a  few  words.  In  the  country  he  taught 
me  to  walk  beside  him  and  to  recognize  by 
ear  the  proximity  of  a  wall,  a  hedge,  a  tree  or 
a  ditch.  He  taught  me  to  swim  in  the  river 
when  we  bathed  together.  If  there  was  a 
square  to  be  crossed  in  a  hurry,  he  made  me 
cross  it  diagonally,  explaining  that  the  diago¬ 
nal  is  the  shortest  way.” 

Of  his  teacher  training  course  Sgr.  Romag- 
noli  said,  “Our  chief  care  is  that  the  student- 
teachers  possess  definite  qualities  of  heart  and 
character  as  well  as  a  high  sense  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  life  and  their  mission.  In  our 
weekly  meetings  we  pay  special  attention  to 
discovering  weaknesses  which  occasionally 
manifest  themselves  in  our  young  pupils  and 
towards  which  we  are  apt  too  often  to  be  in¬ 
dulgent  in  ourselves.  Gnothi  seauton  must 
always  be  the  basis  of  every  philosophy,  and 
Medice,  cur  a  te  ip  sum,  the  basis  of  all  peda¬ 
gogy-" 

In  announcing  the  re-naming  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  School  in  Sgr.  Romagnoli’s  honor,, 
school  authorities  described  him  as  a  “genial 
and  pugnacious  idealist  .  .  .  determined  upon 
the  complete  reform  of  that  education  and 
re-education  of  the  blind,  which  has  actually 
come  about  within  the  last  20-30  years  .  .  . 
himself  a  courageous,  strong  and  self-educated 
blind  person  .  .  .” 
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93  Newry  Street 
Banbridge 
County  Down 
Ireland 

Dear  Editor: 

Since  I  have  received  an  encouraging  letter 
from  one  of  your  readers  in  Pennsylvania 
about  our  efforts  for  the  blind  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Northern  Ireland,  I  thought  I 
•should  send  you  another  report  of  its  progress 
and  development,  especially  of  our  local 
branch  in  Banbridge. 

Our  Civil  Defence  Group,  which  operated 
locally  during  the  war  years,  were  left  with  a 
•substantial  balance  on  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  which  they  kindly  decided  to  hand 
over  to  our  Banbridge  treasurer  to  be  ear¬ 
marked  as  the  nucleus  of  our  first  provincial 
Braille  and  Moon  Library.  This  is  certainly  a 
•step  in  advance,  and  in  the  right  direction. 
We  have  already  appointed  our  honorary 
librarian,  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Per- 
cival  Godding,  who  has  always  been  keenly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Forster  has  very  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
his  assistant  and  treasurer  of  the  Braille 
Library  Fund  under  the  direction  of  our  local 
home  teacher,  Miss  Maura  Crilly.  The  library 
will  be  housed,  pro  tern,  in  our  little  room  over 
the  fruit  shop.  This  small  subcommittee  will 
select  the  books  from  the  catalogues  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon¬ 
don,  which  are  both  varied  and  comprehen¬ 
sive. 

Another  step  in  advance  we  have  made  is 
an  effort  to  line  up  with  our  neighboring  com¬ 
mittees  in  order  to  promote  more  continuity, 
as  well  as  collaboration  in  the  rural  blind 
welfare  work.  This  plan  has  been  suggested  by 
our  founder,  Mr.  Herbert  Quin,  M.P.,  and  is 
accomplished  through  an  interchange  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  committee  meetings. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  to  Banbridge  are 
Newry  (14,000  population),  near  the  Eire 
border;  and  Portsdown  (12,000  population) 
on  the  Belfast  side.  The  honorarv  secretaries 
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of  both  these  committees  are  real  “live  wires.” 

The  Newry  home  teacher,  Miss  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  has  a  “blind  family”  of  about  200,  mostly 
among  the  Mourne  mountains.  Formerly  a 
civil  servant  in  Ireland,  she  threw  up  a  very 
lucrative  post  for  work  among  the  rural  blind 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  has  won  the  esteem 
and  affection,  not  only  of  the  committee,  but 
of  her  many  pupils.  She  has  organized  a  small 
school  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  a  monthly 
social  centre,  about  which  more  may  be  said 
in  a  future  letter.  Miss  Feriess,  of  the  Newry 
Branch,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Graham,  and  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Ferguson,  of  the  Banbridge  Branch,  fre¬ 
quently  lend  their  cars  to  take  the  home  teach¬ 
ers  on  their  district  rounds.  In  Portsdown,  Mr. 
Wightman,  the  chairman,  and  Miss  Grace, 
honorary  secretary,  get  up  quiz  competitions 
and  other  entertainments  for  their  blind 
friends  in  that  district,  and,  like  Newry,  they 
interchange  delegates  with  us  at  their  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  These  interchanges  have 
infused  a  most  friendly  atmosphere  among 
these  committees. 

This  letter  carries  with  it  the  warmest 
greetings  from  our  branch  of  the  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  Association  to  all  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
throughout  the  U.S.A. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Daisy  C.  Boyd 
Honorary  Secretary, 

Banbridge  Branch  Blind  Welfare  Association 
Northern  Ireland 


PENDULUM  SWINGS 

According  to  Mr.  Emil  B.  Fries,  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  Piano  Tuning  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  three 
of  his  former  pupils  in  piano  tuning  are  now 
self-employed  as  piano  tuners  with  average 
earnings  of  $225  a  month  and  one  is  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  $300. 


A  STATEWIDE  PROGRAM  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

W.  W.  MORRIS 


On  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  is  a  unique  organization — the  Institute 
for  Human  Adjustment — whose  sole  aim  is  to 
foster  research,  offer  professional  training  op¬ 
portunities,  and  provide  professional  services 
in  the  field  of  human  living  in  all  its  aspects. 
In  addition  to  a  summer  fresh  air  camp  for 
children,  a  municipal  social  science  research 
project,  and  a  speech  clinic,  the  institute 
houses  as  an  integral  unit  the  Bureau  of  Psy¬ 
chological  Services.  The  largest  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  divisions,  the  Bureau  has  the  same  three 
aims  noted  above,  that  is,  promoting  and  con¬ 
ducting  psychological  research,  offering  pro¬ 
fessional  training  opportunities  for  graduate 
students  in  clinical  psychology  and  providing 
clinical  psychological  services  to  those  who  are 
in  need  of  such  assistance. 

In  September  1946  the  Bureau  of  Psycho¬ 
logical  Services,  following  the  far-sighted 
leadership  of  its  director,  Dr.  Wilma  T.  Dona¬ 
hue,  established  a  Division  of  Special  Clinical 
Services.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Division  to 
provide  psychological  services  for  all  those 
individuals  who  might  be  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  in  obtaining  such  help  through  the 
ordinary  large-scale,  group  testing  and  coun¬ 
selling  programs.  While  this  is  a  rather  loosely 
defined  group,  a  few  illustrations  may  serve 
to  make  clear  the  type  of  clientele  which  passes 
through  the  Division.  A  summary  of  the  first 
month  of  operation,  for  example,  showed  no 
two  individuals  having  the  same  type  of  handi- 

Mr.  W.  W.  Morris  is  Director  of  the  Division  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Clinical  Services,  Bureau  of  Psychological  Services, 
Institute  for  Human  Adjustment,  University  of  Michigan. 


cap.  Thus  far  such  diverse  types  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  have  been  seen  as  the  following: 
epileptics,  spastic  paraplegics,  aphasics,  stut¬ 
terers  and  others  with  speech  defects,  the  deaf 
and  hard-of-hearing  and  those  with  personality 
disorders,  as  well  as  the  blind. 

By  far  the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  Division,, 
however,  is  in  the  development  of  a  sound 
clinical  program  for  the  blind.  At  the  present 
state  of  growth  the  program  has  become  state¬ 
wide  in  scope.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the 
actual  functioning  of  the  program  for  the  blind 
will  be  briefly  described. 

General  coordination  of  the  program  lies  in 
the  office  of  the  Vocational  Counsellor  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  which  is  a 
unit  of  the  State  of  Michigan’s  Social  Welfare 
Department.  The  referring  agencies  in  most 
instances  are  the  several  county  bureaus  of 
Social  Aid  under  whose  cognizance  come  the 
blind  persons  in  their  communities.  Referrals 
are  also  received  from  some  of  the  associations 
for  the  blind  which  are  very  active  in  certain 
sections  of  the  state.  In  each  instance  the  case 
worker  routinely  requests  an  appointment 
date,  accompanying  the  request  with  a 
thorough  social  case  history. 

The  psychological  examinations  ordinarily 
require  the  better  part  of  two  full  days.  The 
examinations  to  be  used  and  time  required  are 
dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  client:  his  age,  the  duration  and  extent 
of  his  visual  loss,  his  physical  condition,  edu¬ 
cational  background,  and  general  orientation 
and  adjustment.  Typically,  clients  requiring; 
educational  and  vocational  counselling  are 
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given  examinations  designed  to  estimate  the 
level  and  functioning  of  intellectual  abilities, 
background  of  educational  achievement,  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  the  hands  and  fingers  with  speed  and 
flexibility  and  to  become  oriented  to  various 
work  spaces,  occupational  interests  and  special 
abilities  such  as  typing  and  dictaphone  oper¬ 
ation.  At  times  ingenuity  is  challenged,  but 
even  vocal  auditions  with  a  university  pro¬ 
fessor  of  voice  have  been  arranged  on  behalf 
of  blind  clients. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Psychological  Services  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  Institute,  is  one  which  may  be  called, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase  client- centered. 
This  does  not  mean  to  signify  only  that  efforts 
are  bent  to  assist  the  client,  but  rather  that 
all  available  facilities  are  brought  into  play  in 
an  all-out  effort  to  assess  the  total  personality 
of  the  individual.  Among  the  more  immediate 
problems  being  studied  are  methods  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  evaluation  by  means  of  practical 
psychological  techniques.  Some  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  show  definite  promise  and  in  many  cases 
are  backed  up  by  psychiatric  examinations 
provided  by  the  Bureau’s  consultants  in  psy¬ 
chiatry.  This  field,  that  of  the  penetrating 
evaluation  of  the  personality  structure  of  the 
blind  person,  is  an  extremely  important  and 
challenging  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
paramount  importance  of  this  problem  in  any 
program  of  psychological  counselling  of  the 
blind  will  become  more  widely  recognized  and 
attacked  scientifically  both  by  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists. 

At  the  outset  the  program  of  special  services 
for  the  blind  was  viewed  as  an  educational 
venture — both  for  the  psychological  staff  and 
also  for  the  professional  social  caseworker  or 
home  teacher.  Therefore,  it  has  become  policy 
not  to  study  a  battery  of  test  results  and  mail 
a  report  to  the  referring  agency,  but  rather  to 
take  advantage  of  what  appeared  to  be  an 
excellent  educational  opportunity  by  holding 
case  conferences.  Mr.  Edward  Fitting,  the 
State  Vocational  Counsellor  for  the  Blind, 
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thus  invites  caseworkers  from  the  various 
county  bureaus  concerned  to  come  to  the 
Bureau  to  join  the  staff  in  a  thorough-going 
discussion  of  all  the  possible  factors  that  may 
be  involved  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

This  has  proved  to  be  an  extremely  valuable 
and  stimulating  experience  to  the  staff  of  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  mutual  inter¬ 
play  of  viewpoints  has  served  to  foster  and 
strengthen  a  more  completely  socio-psycho- 
logical  orientation  of  both  psychologists  and 
social  workers.  This  in  turn  leads  to  richer 
and  more  far-seeing  planning  for  the  orienta¬ 
tion,  training  and  future  independence  of 
the  blind  individual  in  the  social  setting  of 
which  he  is  a  part. 

The  program  outlined  only  briefly  above  is 
in  its  initial  stages.  The  continued  growth 
and  success  of  it  depends  mainly  on  the 
energies,  interests  and  unflagging  devotions 
of  those  of  us  who  are  concerning  themselves 
with  the  adjustment  problems  of  the  blind 
in  a  seeing  society. 

“PROCESSES  OF  REHABILITATION” 
PUBLISHED 

In  1943  the  National  Council  on  Rehabili¬ 
tation  appointed  a  committee,  designated  the 
“Committee  on  Processes  of  Rehabilitation,” 
to  prepare  a  statement  on  the  functions  of 
professions  in  the  rehabilitation  process  for 
the  purpose  of  assembling  basic  information 
to  be  used  (1)  in  the  preparation  of  job 
specifications  for  positions  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  field  and  (2)  in  planning  the  content  of 
training  courses  for  rehabilitation  workers. 

The  first  draft,  presented  for  discussion  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  in  June, 
1944,  was  circulated  for  comment  among 
the  membership  of  the  Council.  The  many 
valuable  suggestions  received  were  included 
in  a  revised  draft  presented  for  discussion 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1945.  Addi¬ 
tional  suggestions  made  at  that  time  were 
incorporated  in  the  second  revision.  A  pre- 
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liminary  edition  was  then  printed  in  order 
to  distribute  the  revision  among  all  the 
agencies  concerned,  to  be  sure  that  it  met 
with  their  entire  approval.  Such  comments 
as  were  made  by  them  were  the  basis  for  the 
Third  Revision. 

Copies  may  be  procured  from  the  National 
Council  on  Rehabilitation,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Single  copies  are  50 
cents,  lots  of  10  $3.50,  lots  of  100  $6.50. 

The  booklet  is  most  helpful  in  clarifying 
the  following  fields  and  interrelationships: 

The  Medical  Field: 

Physician,  Nurse,  Public  Health  Nurse, 
Physical  Therapist,  Occupational  Therapist, 
Physical  Education  Worker,  Dentist,  Medical 
Social  Worker,  Psychologist. 

The  Social  Adjustment  Field: 


Medical  Social  Worker,  Psychiatric  Social 
Worker,  Family  Social  Worker,  Psychologist, 
Educational  Guidance  Counselor,  Vocational 
Counselor,  Teacher  of  Special  Classes, 
Teacher  of  Special  Skills. 

The  Vocational  Field: 

Vocational  Counselor,  Social  Worker, 
Psychologist,  Prevocational  Teacher,  Shel¬ 
tered  Workshop  Supervisor,  Vocational 
Teacher,  Placement  Agent,  Follow-up  Field 
Agent. 

The  Public  Relations  Field: 

Public  Relations  Worker. 

The  Committee  on  the  Processes  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  has  been  established  as  a  stand¬ 
ing  Committee.  Its  chairman  is  Miss  Evelyn 
C.  McKay,  Director  of  Social  Research  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


MONTANA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


The  Montana  Summer  School  for  Adult 
Blind  will  be  held  this  year  from  June  15  till 
July  19,  sponsored  by  the  Helena  Lions  Club 
and  co-sponsoring  individuals,  business  firms, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
several  service  organizations  throughout  the 
State. 

The  summer  school  will  be  held  at  the 
Lions  Sunshine  Camp  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains  about  twenty-eight  miles  west 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

The  32nd  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was 
published  on  April  14th. 

Research  activities  last  year  included  joint 
sponsorship  with  the  American  Social  Hy¬ 
giene  Association,  of  a  study  on  syphilitic 
optic  atrophy,  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Bruetsch,  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  Central  State  Hospital,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  German  measles  in  expectant  mothers 


of  Helena.  This  camp  is  equipped  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  students  attending  the  schooL 
Modern  conveniences  are  available,  including 
refrigeration,  electricity,  showers,  hot  and 
cold  running  water. 

The  course  will  consist  of  Beginning  and 
Advanced  Braille,  Beginning  and  Advanced 
Typewriting,  Cooking,  and  Household  Arts, 
Orientation,  Industry  for  the  Home  and 
Shop  and  Business  Enterprise  Management. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

and  congenital  cataracts  in  their  offspring; 
is  the  subject  of  another  study  in  which  the: 
Society  is  interested.  With  its  assistance,  Dr. 
Herbert  C.  Miller,  professor  of  pediatrics  in 
the  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  undertaken  research  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  reveal  means  of  preventing 
blindness  from  this  cause. 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Society. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Plans  for  the  Seventy-first  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  as  announced  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Outloo\,  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged.  A  cordial  invitation  to 
attend  is  extended  to  all  interested  persons. 

The  Convention  will  be  in  Baltimore  at 
the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  Reservation  cards 
which  have  been  sent  to  members  should  be 
returned  promptly.  As  previously  requested, 
rooms  should  be  shared  when  this  is  possible. 

The  Convention  will  open  at  8  P.M.  Mon¬ 
day,  July  7th.  At  this  meeting  there  will  be 
addresses  by  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  president 
of  the  Association,  and  by  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

The  morning  session  on  Tuesday,  July 
8th,  will  be  concerned  with  the  proposed 
draft  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  organi¬ 
zation,  after  which  meeting  the  sectional  of¬ 
ficers  and  sectional  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  be  elected. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  sectional  meetings 
of  home  teachers,  placement  agents,  super¬ 
intendents  of  residential  schools,  executives 
of  state  and  national  agencies  will  be  held. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Convention 
will  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Milton  J.  Johnson 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Mr.  Xeno¬ 
phon  P.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  also  by  speakers  from  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  following  which  there 
will  be  a  showing  of  the  film,  “Helping  the 
Blind  To  Help  Themselves”,  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  there  will  be  a 
round  table  meeting  of  workshops,  also  con¬ 


ducted  tours  to  Annapolis  and  to  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Tea  Company. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Shotwell  Me- 
morial  Award  will  be  presented  to  Miss 
Florence  W.  Birchard,  formerly  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Employment,  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind,  at  a  banquet.  Entertainment 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Glee  Club. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  conference  will 
be  addressed  by  representatives  of  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  after  which  of¬ 
ficers  will  be  elected. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  there  will  be 
round  table  meetings  of  placement  agents  and 
home  teachers  as  well  as  a  round  table  for 
lay  representatives. 

On  Friday  morning,  committee  reports  will 
be  made  and  other  necessary  business  trans¬ 
acted,  after  which  the  convention  will  ad¬ 
journ. 


EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

The  March  issue  of  School  Life,  the  Official 
Journal  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  con¬ 
tains  a  section  entitled  “Reports  of  Study 
Commission  on  State  Educational  Problems”. 

A  section  of  this  contains  recommendations 
having  to  do  with  the  education  of  excep¬ 
tional  children.  Statements  are  made  regard¬ 
ing  point  of  view,  definition  and  incidence, 
cooperative  planning  in  delegating  functions, 
educational  responsibility  for  meeting  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  exceptional  children,  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  a  State  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Exceptional  Children  and  financing 
the  program  for  exceptional  children. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


canes.  Judging  from  the  mail,  an  increasing 
ferment  is  developing  on  the  subject  of  canes; 
and  nowhere,  probably,  are  there  more  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  People  who  have  hitherto 
shied  away  from  canes  entirely  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  use  them,  and  some  have  even  be¬ 
gun  to  use  white  canes. 

Pressure  is  being  put  behind  one  design 
or  another,  and  it  seems  well  to  describe  a 
few  of  the  more  actively  advocated  models 
with  a  view  to  determing  what  backing 
some  might  have  from  the  field  as  a  whole. 

The  so-called  Shepherd’s  Crook  Cane, 
which  was  developed  at  Valley  Forge,  has 
some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  backers.  This 
is  a  metallic  cane,  %  inch  in  diameter,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  handle  which  resembles  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  crook.  The  idea  behind  the  crook  was 
that  if  it  is  held  sideways,  it  protects  the 
hands  from  hot  steam  pipes.  This  was  im¬ 
portant  at  the  hospital,  but  most  of  the  dis¬ 
charged  veterans  who  have  been  interviewed 
appeared  to  feel  that,  outside,  a  conventional 
curved  handle  would  be  preferable.  The  over¬ 
all  length  of  the  cane  ranged  upwards  from 
forty  to  forty-four  inches,  and  some  users 
would  like  a  still  longer  model.  It  would  be 
possible  to  have  this  cane  made  with  a  hard¬ 
ened  steel  ferrule  at  the  bottom  for  a  little 
over  a  dollar  in  natural  finish,  polished  metal, 
or  slightly  higher  in  pure  white  or  another 
color.  The  chief  advantages  for  the  material 
(metal)  are  rigidity,  lightness,  and  sensitivity. 
The  Dibble  Cane,  developed  at  Dibble  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  is  a  modification  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Crook  Cane.  It  has  a  straight  handle, 
and  is  shorter;  but  it  has  a  telescoping  piece 
at  the  bottom  which  can  be  extended  when 


a  longer  cane  might  be  desirable.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  remains  is  whether  this  extension 
can  fit  into  a  joint  securely  enough  not  to 
loosen  and  cause  an  annoying  and  or  con¬ 
fusing  rattle. 

The  Collapsible  Feeler  Cane  is  made  of 
tapering,  chromium-plated  metal  which  tele¬ 
scopes  into  a  tube,  %  inch  in  diameter  and  be¬ 
tween  10*4  and  1 1  / 2  inches  long.  The  weight 
is  between  five  ounces  and  five  and  a  half 
ounces,  and  the  extended  length  is  either 
forty  or  forty-four  inches.  The  chief  draw¬ 
back  to  this  cane  is  that  it  does  not  lock  open 
and,  should  weight  be  put  on  it  accidentally, 
it  would  collapse.  The  result  is  that  it  would 
not  be  suitable  as  an  all-purpose  cane;  and 
in  some  uses,  it  might  gradually  shorten. 
However,  it  is  very  pocketable;  in  fact,  worn 
in  the  inside  coat  pocket  or  handbag,  the 
owner  almost  forgets  he  has  it  along.  Mr. 
Roger  Johnson,  of  Johnson’s  Bookstore  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  financed  the 
manufacture  of  three  hundred  which  have 
been  promised  for  early  May.  They  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Technical  Research  De¬ 
partment  at  the  price  of  $3.25  postpaid. 

A  lock-open  telescopic  cane  is  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  This  will  be  made  of  Duralumi¬ 
num  in  four  sections  with  swedged  joints  and 
lock-open  buttons.  It  will  compare  in  weight 
with  the  foregoing  collapsible  cane,  and  will 
start  at  %  inches,  tapering  down  to  %  inches. 
It  will  have  an  eyelet  at  the  handle  for  attach¬ 
ing  a  wrist-loop.  Until  it  has  been  tested, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  joints  will  not 
loosen  after  long  use.  It  will  probably  not 
collapse  to  less  than  thirteen  and  a  half 
inches,  so  that  it  would  not  comfortably  fit 
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the  inside  pocket,  but  could  possibly  be  slung 
from  a  button  inside  the  coat.  No  informa¬ 
tion  is  yet  available  on  price  or  delivery,  if  the 
sample  works  out. 

Folding  cans,  of  wood,  have  been  made  up 
to  order;  but  these  never  seem  to  have  the 
rigidity  that  most  people  require.  They  are, 
moreover,  expensive. 

Canes  with  wheels,  canes  with  lights,  plas¬ 
tic  canes,  canes  with  bumpers,  and  canes  with 
flags  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time, 
but  most  of  these  had  only  one  proponent — 
the  inventor.  In  the  meantime,  a  heartv  air- 
ing  of  views  might  help  to  push  a  few  of  the 
more  promising  of  the  models  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

another  ball  point  pen.  The  Nidor  Graph 
Ball  Point  Pen  has  been  offered  for  sale  to 
the  blind  at  a  very  special  price.  This  pen 
resembles  a  standard  fountain  pen  in  appear¬ 
ance,  being  about  5  (  4  inches  in  length  when 
closed.  Interestingly  enough,  the  general 
manager  of  the  company  is  blind,  as  are  many 
of  the  workers;  but  the  pen  was  not  submitted 
before  because  the  firm  did  not  feel  that 
former  models  were  sufficiently  dependable. 
The  usual  guarantees  are  included.  Supplied 
in  two  colors — black  or  maroon,  with  simu¬ 
lated  gold  pocket  clips  which  are  removable. 
Postpaid  S.55. 

vestpok  razors.  This  razor  has  not  been  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  until  enough  people  have  tried 
it  to  demonstrate  that  it  will  do  well  on  any 
type  of  beard,  provided  the  user  will  take 
the  trouble  to  develop  the  proper  technique. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  a  former  issue 
of  this  column  bore  a  description  of  this 
novel  razor  which  requires  neither  electricity 
or  lather. 

It  seems  fairly  safe  to  offer  it  now  to  all 
who  can  find  use  for  a  “clean-up"  razor.  In 
operation,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  slower  than 
other  razors;  and  it  will  onlv  work  on  rea- 
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sonablv  short  beards.  It  can,  however,  be  used 
steadily  if  the  beard  is  not  allowed  to  grow 
too  long. 

Housed  in  a  plastic  case  measuring  1%  bv 
i-3/s  by  Zg  inch,  it  fits  the  vest  pocket  easily. 
The  active  part  is  a  perforated  brass  cylinder 
which  is  revolved  by  friction  against  the  face 
against  a  double-edged  blade  held  against 
the  top  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  chief  knack 
required  is  to  learn  to  hold  the  razor  firmly 
against  the  beard  at  all  times,  since  other¬ 
wise,  a  gap  may  develop  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  blade,  causing  painful  tugging. 
Properly  used,  the  razor  is  both  painless  and 
completely  safe.  Blades  last  about  a  week 
with  steady  use,  and  longer  with  intermittent 
use.  Supplied  with  ten  blades  and  guarantee 
against  defective  workmanship.  Postpaid, 
$2.00. 

key  keeper.  It  has  been  said  that  any  blind 
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woman  can  find  her  keys  in  her  handbag  at 
all  times  without  waste  motion.  Even  if  this 
is  so,  the  Pat  Key  Keeper  is  a  convenient  way 
to  make  doubly  certain.  This  device  is  a  hol¬ 
low,  silver-colored  metal  button  with  a  pin  on 
the  back.  Inside  the  button  is  a  thin  chain 
on  a  spring  with  a  key  clip  on  the  end.  The 
Key  Keeper  is  pinned  inside  the  handbag, 
and  holds  two  tumbler  lock  keys  and  a  mail 
box  key  comfortably.  When  required,  the 
chain  mav  be  pulled  out  to  a  length  of  fifteen 
inches.  Postpaid,  $.45. 

pressure  lock  wrench.  The  BMC  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation  of  Binghamton  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  precision  pressure  lock  wrench 
which  has  a  number  of  interesting  features, 
especially  for  piano  tuners  and  workers  with 
metal,  as  well  as  for  the  handyman  around 
the  house.  This  is  a  refinement  on  the  pres¬ 
sure  grip,  toggle  action  pliers  which  have 
come  into  vogue  recently.  It  has  a  jaw  ca¬ 
pacity  ranging  from  nothing  to  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  inch.  Pressure,  once  applied,  is 
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maintained  until  released.  Jaw  opening,  clos¬ 
ing,  and  adjustment  can  all  be  done  with  one 
hand.  A  pressure  of  a  ton  or  better  may 
easily  be  secured.  The  jaws  are  constantly 
parallel.  Over-all  length  is  about  8 1/2  inches. 
Weight  about  1  lb.  Critical  parts  are  drop 
forged  or  laminated.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

change-a-blade  scissors.  This  is  a  new  type  of 
scissors  which  should  be  of  especial  interest 
to  workshops  or  to  individuals  who  do  a 
great  deal  of  sewing.  Their  most  arresting 
feature  is  that  they  require  no  sharpening, 
since  the  blades  may  be  replaced  when  worn 
out  for  only  thirty  cents.  This  also  means 
that  the  same  scissors  can  be  used  with  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  blade.  An  additional  feature 
is  the  ease  with  which  tension  can  be  varied 
as  the  scissors  wear.  The  over-all  length  is 
seven  inches,  while  the  length  of  the  basic 
unit  (less  the  blades)  is  5%  inch.  The  blades 
are  bright  finish,  and  the  basic  units  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  black.  These  are  intended  as  good 
quality  scissors  for  use  where  scissors  must 
have  long  life.  Postpaid,  $1.85. 

prepared  lawn.  This  is  not  an  endorsement  of 
■a  new  product  which  it  has  not  been  possible 


for  this  department  to  test;  but  the  idea  is 
quite  interesting,  and  the  announcement  may 
please  some  home  owners.  The  quotation  is 
from  House  Furnishing  Review  for  April. 
“  ‘Tailor  Made’  lawn  consists  of  tissue  paper 
strips  containing  seeds  and  fertilizers  placed 
in  straight  lines.  Manufacturer  claims  user 
merely  sets  treated  paper  on  ground,  covers 
with  soil,  then  waters  to  obtain  even  grass.5' 
This  may  frustrate  a  few  birds,  who  seem 
to  enjoy  lawn  seed  particularly  well,  and 
might  prove  a  handy  product  for  smaller 
lawns.  It  retails  for  $2.00  for  fifty  square  feet, 
and  should  not  be  ordered  from  this  de¬ 
partment.  The  distributor  is  Garner  and 
Company,  1150  Broadway,  New  York,  New 
York. 

capriculture.  The  subject  of  goat  raising  was 
raised  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  column  and 
elicited  a  most  stimulating  letter  from  the 
Capri  Lee  Dairy,  which  reports  that  it  could 
sell  an  unlimited  quantity  of  goat’s  milk.  “We 
could  sell  better  than  six  thousand  quarts  a 
month  in  fulfilling  one  contract,”  reports  this 
dairy,  which  is  limited  in  its  output  only  by 
the  difficulty  in  securing  more  goats  of  the 
proper  breed. 
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Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind — Senator  Thomas 
P.  Gore  will  spend  the  week  of  May  5th  at  the 
Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind  in  Jackson.  He  was 
invited  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  to 
spend  this  time  at  the  institution  in  an  effort  to 
inspire  the  children  of  the  school. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind ,  Milwaukee — Mrs. 
Marjorie  Kinney,  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Zibung,  M.A.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  have  been  appointed  as  counselors  in  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  Program  at  Milwaukee. 


Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor — Miss  Lucy  Corrigan  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  as  a  home  worker  and 
teacher  serving  the  blind. 

The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — On  April 
12,  1945  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  was 
virtually  wrecked  by  a  tornado  and  today  it  is  still 
in  the  process  of  being  rebuilt  and  repaired.  With 
the  completion  of  the  laundry  building  and  gym¬ 
nasium,  the  school  will  be  back  to  normal. 
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When  we  asked  Miss  Florence  W.  Birch¬ 
ard,  editor  of  Our  Special  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  social  worker  and  superintendent 
of  employment  for  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  how  she  came  by  her  pro¬ 
nounced  liking  for  people,  she  said: 

“I  think  I  inherited  it  from  mv  father; 
mother  used  to  say  that  babies  were  named 
for  him  all  the  way  from  here  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  was  a  wholesale  grocer,  and  had 
many  accounts  in  the  West.  He  died  when  I 
was  six,  but  I  can  remember  how  nice  he  was, 
and  how  good  he  was  to  show  me  things.  His 
people  came  from  Vermont;  mother's  from 
Maine — they  were  seafaring.” 

“Your  mother  had  a  New  England  con¬ 
science?” 

“I’m  afraid  so."  Miss  Birchard  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  frankness,  but  sometimes  vou  wonder 
what  she  is  thinking. 

Then  came  the  story  of  the  lovely  childhood 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  of  Connecticut. 


days  at  the  Framingham  Center  homestead 
with  its  pigs,  hens,  dogs  and  cats,  and  so 
many  little  friends;  the  quite  a  step  to  school 
— a  mile — the  horrible  music  teacher,  who 
announced  each  child  was  to  sing  alone;  the 
consternation  it  involved  for  our  small  hero¬ 
ine,  who  couldn’t  sing  a  note,  and  knew  it. 
Frightened  to  death  at  the  thought,  the  only 
wav  to  avoid  the  ordeal  was  obvious — to  tell 

j 

the  teacher  mother  had  asked  to  have  her  ex¬ 
cused  for  the  afternoon.  Trudging  home  she 
felt  terrible — but  worse  when  a  very  New 
England  mother  had  her  about  face  and 
march  back  to  the  teacher.  Then  the  weeping, 
and  the  teacher's  arms,  and  understanding, 
but  the  tender  admonition,  never  again  to  tell 
a  lie. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  copious  richness  of 
life  in  talking  to  Miss  Birchard.  The  little 
boy  who  wrote  “I  hope  you  live  all  your  life" 
did  not  understand  how  arresting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  that  sentence  could  be.  You  are  aware, 
somehow,  that  here  is  a  person  who  has  lived. 
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She  admits  she  has  had  a  nice  life;  would  not 
do  differently  if  she  were  to  start  again.  She 
smiles,  and  explains  with  real  enthusiasm, 
that  she  has  known  so  many  nice  people. 

“What  is  your  favorite  Bible  passage?” 

A  half  moment  of  hesitation,  then  “God  is 
love.”  The  words  come  nearly  in  a  whisper, 
and  you  wonder  if  that  almost  involuntary 
stirring  of  the  hands  would  not  indicate  there 
might  be  a  little  mist  gathering  in  the  eyes. 

It  was  after  her  mother’s  death  and  her 
graduation  from  Boston  University,  in  1899, 
that  an  invitation  came  from  an  uncle  for  a 
stay  in  New  Jersey,  which  opened  the  way  for 
a  visit  to  a  home  for  crippled  children  in 
Brooklyn;  thereupon,  the  next  step — a  vol¬ 
unteer  aid  nurse  in  that  institution.  “I  loved 
it,”  is  her  cryptic  explanation. 

Is  there  a  kindly  Providence  that  “shapes 
our  ends?”  We  conclude  there  is,  for  later  we 
find  Miss  Birchard  visiting  in  the  country,  at 
the  home  of  a  friend  of  her  mother,  where 
blind  boys  were  being  boarded — with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do!  She  was  horrified,  and  sought  out 
Dr.  Richard  Cabot  and  suggested  that  a  co¬ 
operative  farm  project  be  started,  to  be  op¬ 
erated  for  the  crippled  and  the  blind.  He  was 
impressed,  and  brought  the  suggestion  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Yes,  Providence  must  have 
a  hand,  for  there  was  a  Guiding  Angel  back 
in  the  shadows  of  the  State  House  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Lucy  Wright  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  read  the 
article,  and  sent  for  Miss  Birchard,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  she  accept  a  three  months’  appoint¬ 
ment,  at  $40  a  month,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
factories  to  determine  where  there  might  be 
operations  which  could  be  performed  by  par¬ 
tially  blind  persons.  This  was  the  death  knell 
of  the  cooperative  farm  project,  but  resulted 
in  permanent  half-time  employment  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commission. 

One  day  a  Holland  Dutchman — totally 
blind — was  without  funds  and  facing  de¬ 
spondency.  He  had  been  a  skilled  gardener — 


knew  his  bulbs  with  a  mother’s  sensitive  feel¬ 
ing  for  her  baby,  and  was  convinced  that  he 
could  care  for  and  transplant  them  in  a 
greenhouse.  Here  was  a  challenge,  but  soon 
with  the  help  of  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  her  protege  was  established  in  his 
own  greenhouse  with  living  accommodations 
at  one  end.  Next  there  was  a  crop  of  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  independence  was  just  around  the 
corner. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper  sent  a  totally  blind 
girl  from  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In¬ 
firmary — and  it  is  my  recollection  that  our 
Seventy  Times  Seven  Miss  Birchard  told  us 
that  she  placed  that  girl  twelve  times.  Now 
she  is  married,  and  no  further  need  for  In¬ 
finite  Patience. 

But  Miss  Birchard  makes  it  very  clear  that 
patience  must  be  exercised,  and  that  one  must 
have  enough  imagination  to  put  herself  in  the 
other  person’s  place — then  hang  on  long 
enough  until  the  other  person  likes  you.  “Oh! 
goodness,  you’ll  never  do  anything  with  that 
person,”  must  be  no  deterrent.  It  is  only  a 
flinging  down  of  the  gauntlet — an  invitation 
to  more  work,  more  understanding,  more 
faith  in  the  inherent  goodness  in  people.  And 
after  the  applicant  has  been  placed,  the  end 
is  not  yet.  There  must  be  an  occasional  letter, 
now  and  then  an  invitation  for  lunch  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  a  persistent,  friendly  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  individual. 

Many  of  the  persons  Miss  Birchard  placed 
have  held  their  jobs  over  long  periods.  One 
man  has  been  with  the  Dennison  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  for  twenty-nine  years;  an¬ 
other  died  in  the  service  of  the  company  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  employment.  Every 
dictaphone  operator  placed  has  remained  on 
the  job  for  more  than  fifteen  years;  some  as 
long  as  twenty  years. 

There  are  many  Perkins-trained  pupils  who 
look  upon  Miss  Birchard  as  the  epitome  of  all 
that  is  wise  and  good.  She  has  placed  many, 
has  encouraged  and  guided  scores,  and  has 
been  a  constant  and  untiring  friend  and  in- 
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spiration  through  the  years  to  others  who  are 
now  leaders  in  the  work.  Her  Cape  Cod  cot¬ 
tage  over  the  years  was  a  summer  haven  for 
some  who  were  distraught;  for  others  who 
were  bubbling  over  with  the  zest  of  living. 
For  all  it  was  a  humanizing  experience.  One 
Perkins  girl  said,  with  a  show  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  that  her  stay  at  Sagamore  Cottage  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  talked  to  a  boy. 
“Dr.  Allen  was  just  a  bit  doubtful  about  the 
experiment,”  commented  Miss  Birchard,  and 
we  thought  we  detected  a  touch  of  merriment 
in  her  voice. 

“Is  the  life  of  a  full-fledged  editor  a  bed  of 
roses?”  we  asked  Miss  Birchard.  Her  answer 
was  to  finger  her  fan  mail  and  to  read  aloud, 
from  John  Jones  of  London:  “You  Americans 
are  very  stylish.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
type  of  hat  I  should  buy  for  my  mother?” 
Then  she  culled  from  the  stack  one  from  a 
“gentleman,”  who  solicited  her  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  life  partner.  “I  shall  tell  him  that 
this  is  a  ladies  magazine,  and  that  we  do  not 
specialize  in  that  type  of  service,”  she  an¬ 
nounced.  Our  Special  now  has  over  5000  read¬ 
ers — one  in  the  Argentine,  but  no  communists. 
Of  course,  the  mail  brings  many  suggestions 
for  its  improvement — eliminate  the  silly  Birth¬ 
day  Box,  print  more  receipts  and  less  talk, 


more  poetry  and  less  stories  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  very  next  mail,  more  stories  and  less  poet¬ 
ry.  No,  not  exactly  a  bed  of  roses. 

Miss  Birchard  is  finding  time  now  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  eleven  chapters  in  the 
greater  Boston  area.  As  chairman  of  the  Chap¬ 
ters  Committee  she  is  helping  to  foster  the 
activities  of  the  several  chapters  and  to  further 
the  various  projects  which  they  are  under¬ 
taking.  One  chapter  is  assisting  in  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Knapp  Burtt,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  and  Wellesley,  who  is  doing  volunteer 
work  at  a  mission  in  Shanghai,  China. 

Miss  Birchard  tells  us  she  has  no  hobbies — 
only  people;  loves  dogs  and  cats,  especially 
kittens;  pansy  her  favorite  flower;  likes  the 
theater  and  movies  (but  time  too  short) ;  very 
ordinary  taste  in  music  (western  songs  ap¬ 
peal)  ;  enjoys  the  poetry  of  Longfellow  and 
Tennyson,  but  cannot  understand  Amy 
Lowell. 

As  we  slowly  fold  our  pencilled  notes,  and 
gaze  reflectively  at  the  little  pixie  figure 
perched  jauntily  on  her  desk,  we  conclude 
that  here  is  a  worker  for  the  blind  who  is 
living  all  of  her  life — for. others,  and  we  can 
see  the  joy  of  it  reflected  in  her  face. 
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On  March  1,  five  newly  blinded  young 
men  came  to  The  Kentucky  Workshop  for 
the  Adult  Blind  at  Louisville  for  a  six  weeks’ 
orientation  and  training  course.  This  course 
was  proposed  by  the  School  and  the  Work¬ 
shop  to  offer  facilities  for  adult  training  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Rehabilitation  De¬ 
partment.  Foot  travel,  braille,  typewriting, 


piano  tuning,  factory  operation  and  assembly 
work,  concession  stand  operation  and  obser¬ 
vation  and  salesmanship  were  some  of  the 
exploratory  courses  offered  the  trainees.  This 
was  a  very  successful  experimental  course, 
and  the  second  group  of  trainees  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  brought  in  during  the  summer 
months. 
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Purpose  and  Need 

The  Institute  for  Mothers  of  Blind  Pre¬ 
school  Children  which  was  held  at  the  Illinois 
State  School  for  -the  Blind  in  Jacksonville, 
August  25-30,  1946,  was  the  culmination  of 
discussions  and  expressions  of  need  which  had 
continued  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  Illinois  Commission  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  the  Division  of  Visitation  of 
Adult  Blind  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  had  been  particularly  concerned  over 
the  need  for  a  program  of  counseling  and 
guidance  for  the  parents  of  blind  preschool 
children  which  would  enable  them  to  utilize 
those  techniques  known  to  be  helpful  in 
bringing  about  the  social  and  emotional  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  children. 

The  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind 
was  able,  through  the  cooperation  of  several 
community  agencies,  to  add  to  its  staff  a  home 
counselor  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  visit 
these  children  in  their  homes  and  give  to  their 
parents  guidance  in  and  suggestions  for  their 
training.  The  home  counseling  operates  on  a 
continuous  basis  and  is  the  core  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  parent  education,  but  an  Institute 
was  deemed  a  desirable  supplement  since 
(1)  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the  mothers 
to  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  talks  by  a 
number  of  specialists  in  different  aspects  of 
child  care  and  development;  (2)  a  certain 
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psychological  advantage  might  be  gained 
from  group  participation  by  some  of  the 
mothers  who  had  never  seen  any  blind  chil¬ 
dren  other  than  their  own  and  who  had  no 
opportunity  to  compare  notes  with  other 
parents  with  similar  problems;  (3)  the  home 
counseling  program  served  only  the  mothers 
in  the  Chicago  area  and  might  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  extend  to  downstate  communities 
for  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  Commission  for  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  on  February 
12,  1946,  therefore  agreed  that  an  institute  for 
the  mothers  of  blind  preschool  children  was 
a  highly  desirable  further  step  and  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  as  the  agency 
which  might  most  appropriately  initiate  this 
project,  should  be  requested  to  assume  the 
leadership  in  conducting  such  an  institute  in 
the  summer  of  1946. 

Preliminary  Planning  and  Organization 

Following  several  preliminary  conferences 
between  staff  members  of  the  Commission  for 
Handicapped  Children  and  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Division  of 
Visitation  of  Adult  Blind  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  would  assume  the  primary 
responsibility  for  conducting  such  an  Institute 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  as  represented  by  the 
Division  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind; 
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the  Illinois  Commission  for  Handicapped 
Children;  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  sponsoring  groups  and  other 
agencies  concerned  with  blind  children. 

A  tentative  outline  of  the  program,  daily 
schedule,  and  staff  for  the  Institute,  and  the 
division  of  responsibility  among  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  agencies  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the 

members  of  the  advisorv  committee  before 

✓ 

their  first  meeting  in  order  that  they  might 
incorporate  their  suggestions  at  that  time. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  one  specialist  with  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  work  present  to  work  with  the 
mothers  during  the  entire  week.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain 
for  this  purpose  the  services  of  Miss  Harriet 
Totman,  Visiting  Teacher  in  charge  of  braille 
classes  and  preschool  children  with  visual  de¬ 
fects,  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

It  was  determined  that  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  conduct  the  Institute  for  fewer  than 
fifteen  or  more  than  twenty-five  mothers, 
since  a  smaller  number  would  not  warrant  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  offer  individual  at¬ 
tention  to  a  larger  number  without  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  staff.  A  group  of  twenty 
was  the  optimum  to  be  desired,  but  it  was 
entirely  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  approxi¬ 
mately  this  number  attended,  since  none  of 
those  desiring  to  attend  was  rejected  in  order 
to  keep  the  number  down. 

During  subsequent  committee  conferences, 
the  final  program  and  daily  schedule  (Ap¬ 
pendix  A)  were  developed  and  the  necessary 
staff  decided  upon. 

The  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  University  of  Illinois  agreed  to 
act  as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Institute  and  to 
make  available  the  services  of  its  public 
health  nurses  throughout  the  downstate  areas 
to  assist  in  case  finding  and  interpretation. 


This  Division  also  agreed  to  assume  the  cost 
of  the  psychological  testing,  after  the  commit¬ 
tee  decided  to  provide  this  service.  Division  of 
responsibility  among  the  other  sponsoring 
agencies  was  agreed  upon  as  follows: 

State  School  for  the  Blind:  provision  of 
maintenance  personnel;  board  and  room  for 
mothers,  children,  and  staff;  recreational  and 
educational  facilities;  equipment;  and  health 
services  while  mothers  and  children  were  in 
attendance. 

Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind: 
overall  direction  and  coordination  of  the  In¬ 
stitute;  interpretation  and  follow-up  with  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Illinois  Commission  for  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren:  reimbursement  of  visiting  home  coun¬ 
selor  and  visiting  speakers;  case  finding  in 
downstate  areas;  case  recording;  follow-up  of 
the  downstate  families;  publicity  and  report- 
ing. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
consultation  in  regard  to  educational  planning 
for  children  when  they  reach  school  age. 

In  addition  to  representatives  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  agencies,  personnel  of  the  advisory 
committee  was  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  central  office  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  University  of  Chicago  Clinics, 
and  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission.  The 
participation  of  the  two  latter  agencies  in 
planning  was  requested  because  each  carries 
on  an  active  program  with  the  blind. 

Eligibility 

In  discussion  of  eligibility  requirements  for 
attendance,  it  was  agreed  by  the  committee 
that  these  should  be  extremely  flexible,  both 
because  this  first  institute  was  something  of  an 
experiment  and  because,  since  its  purpose  was 
service  rather  than  research,  it  would  be  better 
to  err  in  the  direction  of  admitting  some  par¬ 
ents  who  could  not  benefit  greatly  rather  than 
rejecting  some  who  could. 

The  age  limit  for  the  children  was  set  at 
between  2  and  5  years,  since  these  are  the 
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years  when  nursery  school  techniques  are 
most  helpful.  Parents  of  children  definitely 
known  to  be  uneducable  would  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  but  it  was  agreed  that  all  possible  latitude 
should  be  allowed  before  refusing  admission 
for  this  reason.  It  was  recognized  that  most  of 
these  children  would  not  have  had  psycho¬ 
metric  tests  and  that  because  of  their  visual 
handicap  many  might  appear  severely  men¬ 
tally  retarded  who  were  not  so  in  reality. 

While  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  that  each  child  be  examined  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  ophthalmologist  and  diagnosed  as  blind 
according  to  a  standard  definition,  it  was 
recognized  that  this  was  not  feasible  because 
of  the  pressure  of  time  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  children  lived  in  rural  areas  in  which 
the  services  of  an  ophthalmologist  were  not 
available.  The  committee  felt  some  appre¬ 
hension  lest  some  of  the  children  might  be 
found  to  be  partially  sighted,  but  although 
not  all  were  totally  blind  it  developed  that  all 
of  those  in  attendance  would  have  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  as  blind  children. 

It  was  agreed  that  neither  racial  background 
nor  financial  status  should  play  any  part  in 
determining  eligibility  for  admission  to  the 
Institute. 

Case  Finding  and  Interpretation 

Case  finding  and  interpretation  to  parents 
in  the  Chicago  area  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  home  counselor  of  the  Division  of  Visita¬ 
tion  of  Adult  Blind,  to  whom  most  of  these 
families  were  already  known.  Responsibility 
in  these  areas  throughout  the  rest  of  the  State 
was  assumed  by  the  Illinois  Commission  for 
Handicapped  Children  and  was  carried  out 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  health 
nurses  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled 
Children  and  of  other  health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  the  local  communities. 

In  an  endeavor  to  locate  all  eligible  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  area  outside  Chicago,  a  letter 
describing  the  proposed  institute  was  sent  to: 


Each  registered  ophthalmologist  in  the 
State 

All  Health  Departments,  state,  county  or 
municipal 

All  county  superintendents  of  schools 

The  child  welfare  supervisors  in  the  re¬ 
gional  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare 

The  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled 
Children. 

Other  state-wide  agencies  with  administrative 
offices  in  Chicago  which  were  asked  if  they 
knew  of  children  who  might  be  eligible  were: 

The  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

The  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid 
Society 

The  Catholic  Home  Bureau. 

Releases  were  sent  out  to  all  newspapers  in 
the  State,  telling  of  the  plans  for  the  Institute 
and  asking  that  parents  interested  in  attend¬ 
ing  communicate  with  one  of  the  sponsoring 
agencies. 

Thirty-eight  children  who  were  presumably 
eligible  were  located.  Some  of  the  children 
were  reported  by  more  than  one  source;  other 
children  were  reported  who  were  ineligible 
because  they  did  not  fall  within  the  age  limit 
or  were  not  sufficiently  visually  handicapped 
to  be  considered  “blind”  children;  other  chil¬ 
dren  reported  could  not  be  located  by  the 
agencies  who  were  requested  to  do  the  follow¬ 
up  on  case  finding. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  mothers 
who  inquired  about  the  Institute  after  seeing 
the  newspaper  publicity  attended  the  Institute. 
Four  mothers  outside  the  metropolitan  area 
were  referred  by  private  ophthalmologists. 
Two  of  these  were  not  eligible  because  of  their 
children’s  age  but  the  other  two  attended  the 
Institute. 

The  responsibility  for  actually  seeing  the 
mothers  of  the  downstate  children,  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Institute  to  them,  and  determining 
whether  or  not  they  would  attend  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children. 
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Ten  mothers  from  outside  metropolitan 
Chicago  finally  attended  the  Institute.  Due 
to  circumstances  which  arose  in  the  family 
situations,  there  was  considerable  variation 
during  the  period  preceding  the  Institute  as 
to  which  individual  mothers  were  to  attend. 
This  meant  that  the  case  finding  and  visiting 
of  mothers  had  to  continue  until  the  last  few 
days  before  the  Institute  actually  opened. 

Although  the  field  nurses  of  the  Division 
did  the  interviewing  of  the  downstate  fam¬ 
ilies,  letters  were  sent  to  the  mothers,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  localities,  giving  information 
about  the  Institute  and  necessary  instructions. 
In  most  cases,  each  mother  received  two  let¬ 
ters  spaced  to  keep  up  her  interest  and  giving 
specific  information  as  the  committee  decided 
upon  policies  and  procedures.  In  instances 
where  the  attendance  of  the  mother  was  de¬ 
termined  upon  after  the  first  letter  was  sent, 
a  combination  of  the  two  letters  was  sent. 

When  the  Institute  opened  twenty-one 
mothers  and  twenty  children  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  All  remained  during  the  entire  time  the 
Institute  was  in  session.  Another  mother,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  for  the  entire  week,  was 
present  with  her  husband  during  one  day. 
One  mother  felt  she  was  deriving  so  much 
benefit  from  the  Institute  that,  at  her  request, 
her  husband  also  came  to  Jacksonville  and 
attended  the  last  two  days. 

Living  Arrangements 

The  mothers  and  children  were  housed  in 
the  kindergarten  cottages  at  the  school,  each 
mother  and  child  having  a  room  together. 
Parents,  children,  and  staff  members  had  their 
meals  together  in  the  main  dining  room,  each 
mother  sitting  with  her  own  child  and  super¬ 
vising  his  eating.  In  addition  to  bedding  and 
other  linens,  the  school  provided  daily  laun¬ 
dry  service  for  the  mothers’  and  children’s 
clothing. 

Program 

The  program  and  daily  schedule  were 


planned  to  provide  a  group  discussion  with 
Miss  Totman  in  the  playroom  each  morning 
and  a  talk  by  a  visiting  speaker  each  after¬ 
noon.  Time  was  also  allowed  for  individual 
conferences  between  each  mother  and  Miss 
Totman,  the  medical  social  worker,  and  the 
home  counselor.  Each  child  was  tested  bv  the 
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psychologist  some  time  during  the  week,  and 
the  mother  was  present  while  this  test  was 
being  administered. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  leave  some  time 
open  in  the  afternoons  also  for  individual  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  visiting  speakers  and  the 
mothers.  This  proved  to  have  been  unneces¬ 
sary  since  the  mothers  felt  no  hesitancy  in 
asking  questions  before  the  group  at  the  end 
of  each  talk. 

Costs 

Inasmuch  as  the  personnel  of  the  Institute 
were  almost  entirely  regular  employees  of  the 
State  in  the  various  sponsoring  agencies,  the 
extra  costs  incurred  consisted  of:  the  fee  paid 
the  one  person  from  out  of  the  State  who 
served  on  the  staff;  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  visiting  speakers,  who  contributed  their 
time;  and  the  cost  of  opening  the  School  for 
the  Blind  one  week  earlier  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  opened. 

Evaluation  by  Mothers 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Institute  a 
letter  and  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B) 
were  sent  to  all  mothers  who  attended.  While 
it  was  too  soon  for  any  mother  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  extent  to  which  her  attendance 
at  the  Institute  might  benefit  her  child,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  questionnaires  would  elicit  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  mothers’  reactions  to  the 
Institute  as  a  whole  and  to  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  physical  arrangements. 

Responses  have,  at  this  time,  been  received 
from  sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  mothers  who 
were  present.  Because  of  severe  illness,  one 
was  unable  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire. 

In  general,  the  mothers  all  expressed  entire 
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satisfaction  with  the  Institute  and  with  one 
exception  all  felt  that  they  had  gained  a  great 
deal  from  it.  The  criticisms  which  they  made 
were  about  defects  which  had  already  been 
recognized  by  the  stafT  or  were  minor  things. 
Ten  of  the  mothers  commented  upon  the  fact 
that  cribs  or  beds  with  sides  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  provided  for  the  younger  children,  a 
fact  which  was  already  known  to  the  staff.  All 
were  satisfied  with  the  care  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  received.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
mothers  who  answered  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  the' eating  arrangements  and  had  no  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  change.  A  few  who  did 
suggest  that  possibly  the  children  should  eat 
at  a  different  time  than  the  mother  did  so  out 
of  consideration  for  their  personal  conveni¬ 
ence,  except  for  one  who  suggested  it  might 
be  helpful  to  watch  the  technics  of  persons  ex¬ 
perienced  in  teaching  blind  children  to  eat. 
Everyone  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the 
food  served. 

All  but  four  of  the  mothers  felt  that  the 
week  was  long  enough,  primarily  because  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  be  away  from 
home  longer.  Most  of  the  mothers  did  not 
feel  that  the  week  was  too  strenuous,  although 
three  said  they  did. 

In  the  matter  of  individual  conferences,  the 
responses  were  about  evenly  divided.  Only 
three  requested  more  planned  entertainment, 
as  most  seemed  to  feel  that  they  preferred  to 
have  their  time  free  to  do  as  they  chose. 

The  group  were  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  fathers  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  Institute. 

All  except  one  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  information  which  they  had  been  given 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Institute  and  did 
not  feel  anything  else  was  necessary.  That  one 
person  felt  the  mothers  should  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  about  the  lack  of  cribs. 

The  most  commonly  expressed  criticism  of 
the  Institute  was  in  regard  to  the  overcrowded 
conditions  in  the  kindergarten  room  in  the 
early  morning,  a  situation  which  was  felt  to 


be  equally  unfortunate  by  all  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  the  matter  of  what  was  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  planned  program,  there  was 
more  diversity  of  opinion,  which  is  under¬ 
standable  and  probably  due  to  many  factors. 
Many  of  the  answers  said  that  “all  of  it  was 
most  valuable”,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  answered  thought  the  talks  by  the 
visiting  speakers  were  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  planned  program.  Only  two  thought 
that  there  was  too  much  repetition  in  the 
program.  The  one  thing  which  they  seemed 
to  feel  was  lacking  was  more  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  on  how  to  get  their  children  to  do  the 
various  things  which  sighted  children  usually 
do  as  a  normal  part  of  their  development. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  far  as 
physical  arrangement  went,  if  small  cribs 
could  be  provided  for  the  younger  children 
and  possibly  high  chairs  in  the  dining  room, 
the  housing  and  eating  arrangements  were 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  mothers. 

Recommendations 

Upon  the  basis  of  their  experience  with  this 
first  year’s  Institute,  the  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

1)  More  attendants  than  were  provided  this 
year  to  care  for  the  children  during  the  hours 
when  their  mothers  are  occupied.  These  hours 
would  be  subject  to  change  according  to  pro¬ 
gram,  but  based  on  this  year’s  experience 
would  be  from  9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  and  from 
2  to  4  p.m. — about  four  hours  a  day.  In  order 
to  keep  the  overhead  cost  at  a  minimum  and 
to  further  public  interest  in  this  program,  in 
particular,  and  in  all  programs  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  general,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  enlist  volunteers  for  this  work. 
The  volunteers  might  be  recruited  from 
among  MacMurray  College  students  in  spe¬ 
cial  education,  Girl  Scout  troops,  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  to  the  Morgan  County  Unit  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  the  Rotary,  Lions 
or  Kiwanis  Clubs,  and  other  local  groups. 
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They  should  be  organized  well  ahead  of  time, 
in  order  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  carry 
through  on  their  responsibilities  throughout 
the  entire  time  that  the  Institute  is  in  session. 
One  person  of  the  volunteer  group  should  be 
designated  by  them  as  liaison  person  between 
the  school  and  the  group  and  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  the  members  of  her 
group  are  on  duty  at  the  correct  time.  This 
person  should  be  responsible  to  the  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute  and  should  be  considered 
as  a  regular  member  of  the  Institute  staff — 
particularly  she  should  attend  staff  meetings. 

2)  Much  more  adequate  social  and  medical 
information  should  be  secured  on  children 
attending  the  Institute  prior  to  its  opening  so 
that  more  individual  help  could  be  given  the 
mothers. 

Since,  in  our  case  finding,  we  located  chil¬ 
dren  whose  mothers  were  eligible  for  at¬ 
tendance  but  who  did  not  come,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  agency  which  is  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  case  finding  or  interpretation  next 
year  to  start  immediately  to  recruit  these  per¬ 
sons.  It  would  appear  that,  with  time  enough, 
some  responsible  social  or  health  agency  in 
each  community  could  be  found  which  would 
be  able  to  supply  some  social  history.  If  not, 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  might  be  asked 
to  secure  the  remaining  histories. 

In  order  that  the  staff  members  who  are  to 
deal  directly  with  the  mothers  and  children  at 
the  Institute  have  as  much  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  available  before  the  Institute  opens, 
the  staff  social  worker,  the  psychologist,  and 
the  counselor  who  are  to  participate  in  the 
Institute  should  have  a  joint  conference  prior 
to  its  opening  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  content  of  the  medical  and  social  histories. 

3)  All  members  of  the  staff,  including  the 
attendants  and  the  housemothers,  should 
have  a  thorough  orientation  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Institute  and  to  the  part  which  each  of 
them  is  to  play.  Only  those  members  of  the 
staff  who  served  on  the  planning  committee 
were  fully  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  1946 


Institute.  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
planning  committee  to  see  that  basic  mini¬ 
mum  information  on  this  subject  is  sent  to 
them. 

4)  At  least  three  staff  meetings  should  be 
held  and  attended  by  all  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Institute.  One  of  these  should  be 
immediately  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  designed  to  familiarize  everyone  with 
the  final  details  of  program,  daily  schedule, 
and  division  of  responsibility. 

Another  meeting,  during  the  course  of  the 
Institute,  would  make  it  possible  to  get  con¬ 
tributions  from  all  staff  members  for  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  Institute  which  has  just  ended 
and  suggestions  for  possible  follow-up  or  im¬ 
provements  for  the  next  year. 

The  probable  need  for  such  staff  meetings 
was  recognized  by  the  committee  of  the  1946 
Institute,  but  they  were  not  planned  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  to  be  carried  through  with  all  staff 
members  present.  t 

5)  Careful  interpretation  as  to  the  purpose 
and  results  of  the  individual  psychological 
tests  should  be  given  to  the  mothers  during 
the  time  the  Institute  is  in  session.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  plan  for  such  interpretation  in 
the  1946  Institute.  This  was  a  serious  omission, 
since  an  understanding  of  the  testing  process 
and  its  result  is  an  important  part  of  parent 
education. 

6)  The  program  should  be  planned  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  include  demonstration  work 
in  the  kindergarten  rooms  with  a  group  of 
children  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  adjusted  to  their  new  surroundings 
and  the  teachers  have  Become  acquainted  with 
them.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  some  of 
the  children  in  adjusting  to  their  new  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  first  morning:  was  disturbing;  to 
some  of  the  mothers  and  gave  an  unfortunate 
beginning  to  that  part  of  the  Institute  pro¬ 
gram. 

7)  Practical  demonstrations,  of  the  type  re¬ 
quested  by  the  mothers  in  responding  to  the 
questionnaire,  should  be  included  in  the  daily 
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program,  using  a  single  child  at  a  time.  This 
child  should  be  selected  carefully  as  being 
ready  for  the  activity — whether  it  be  using 
utensils  in  eating,  learning  to  put  on  clothing 
including  buttoning,  progressing  from  ex¬ 
ploration  to  manipulation  of  toys — but  not  so 
ready  that  it  is  too  easily  accomplished.  Not 
only  staff  members  should  be  used  as  demon¬ 
strators,  but  also  mothers  who  have  taught 
their  children  certain  accomplishments. 

8)  At  least  two,  and  possibly  three  rooms 
should  be  provided  with  play  equipment  for 
the  teachers  and  recreation  worker  in  order  to 
separate  the  children  into  several  groups  ad¬ 
justed  to  their  varying  levels  of  ability  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustment.  One  of  these  rooms  should  be 
set  aside  for  demonstrations  of  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  in  development  of 
work  with  such  toys  as  blocks  and  tinker 
toys.  This  group  should  not  exceed  four  in 
number  unless  more  than  one  person  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  children. 

The  plan  of  having  one  room  for  the  entire 
group  of  children  at  the  1946  Institute  proved 
to  be  unsuccessful  because  of  the  variations  in 
age  and  social  adjustment  among  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

9)  More  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
outdoor  play  involving  large  muscle  activities 
through  such  devices  as  sand  boxes,  pails, 
shovels,  wheelbarrows  and  carts  to  be  loaded 
and  pushed  about,  and  through  equipment 
in  which  the  child  himself  has  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  as  in  slides  rather  than  swings. 

10)  The  addition  of  a  regular  nursery 
school  teacher,  either  as  a  staff  member  for 
the  entire  week  or  as  a  visiting  speaker, 
should  be  helpful  to  the  mothers.  Ideally,  this 
would  be  a  person  who  has  had  experience  in 
a  regular  nursery  school  which  also  accepts 
blind  children.  Such  a  person  would  be  able 
to  give,  out  of  her  own  experience,  some  as¬ 
surance  to  the  mothers  about  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  association  with  sighted 
children. 

it)  If  at  all  possible,  it  would  be  highly 


desirable  to  have  each  visiting  speaker  spend 
a  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  visiting  and  observing 
the  Institute  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  purpose  of  the  program, 
of  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
mothers,  and  of  the  type  of  audience  which  he 
is  to  address. 

12)  In  drawing  up  the  program  for  next 
year,  the  planning  committee  might  well  con¬ 
sider  having  the  talks  by  the  visiting  speakers 
given  in  the  evening  rather  than  the  after¬ 
noon. 

This  is  a  suggestion,  rather  than  a  positive 
recommendation,  based  on  the  fact  that  sev¬ 
eral  mothers  expressed  themselves  as  feeling 
more  relaxed  and  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
one  speaker  who,  because  of  train  schedules, 
gave  her  talk  in  the  evening  rather  than  the 
afternoon. 

13)  It  is  recommended  that  the  committee 
consider  the  possibility  of  having  the  Insti¬ 
tute  actually  in  session  over  a  weekend  and 
inviting  the  fathers  to  attend  this  one  or  two- 
day  period.  In  responding  to  the  query  on  the 
questionnaire  on  this  subject,  the  mothers 
were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Appendix  A :  Daily  Schedule 
A.M. 

6:45  Rising  Bell 

7:30-  8:15  Breakfast 

9:00-11 .30  Classes  and  Demonstrations  for 
mothers 

During  this  time  the  children 
will  be  supervised  by  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  teachers  and  the  rec¬ 
reation  worker. 

P.M. 

12:15-  1:00  Dinner 

#  1:00-  2:00  '  Individual  Conferences  Be¬ 
tween  Mothers  and  Members 
'  of  the  Stafif 

2:00-  3:00  Talk  by  Visiting  Speaker 

3:00-  4:00  Group  Discussion  arid  Ques- 
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*  i  :oo-  4  :oo 


4:00-  5:00 


5:00-  6:00 
6:00-  7:00 

7:00 

8:0a-  9:00 


tion  Period  Between  Mothers 
and  Visiting  Speaker 

Individual  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  speaker  and  mothers 
may  be  arranged,  whenever 
possible,  upon  request. 

Cottage  parents  and  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  will  supervise 
the  children’s  naps  and  recrea¬ 
tion  during  this  period 
Free  Period 

The  swimming  pool  will  be 
open  from  3 130  to  4 145  daily. 
Supper 

Planned  Recreation  Period  for 
Mothers  and  Children 
Bed  for  Children 
Social  Hour  for  Mothers 


Appendix  B:  Questionnaire 

1.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvements  in  the 
housing  arrangements? 

2.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  care  your 
child  received  while  he  was  not  with  you  ? 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
might  be  improved  ? 

4.  Would  you  have  preferred  to  have  the 
children  eat  at  a  different  time  from  the 
mothers?  Why? 

5.  Would  you  have  preferred  to  have  the 
children  eat  at  the  same  time  as  the 
mothers  but  at  separate  tables,  with  at¬ 
tendants  to  help  them  ?  Why  ? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  food  served  was  suit¬ 
able  for  the  children? 

7.  Can  you  suggest  any  ways  in  which  the 


arrangements  for  eating  could  have  been 
improved  ? 

8.  Do  you  think  the  period  of  the  Institute 
was  either  too  long  or  too  short  ?  Why  ? 

9.  Did  you  feel  that  the  week  was  too  stren¬ 
uous  because  you  did  not  have  enough 
time  to  yourself? 

10.  Would  you  have  preferred  to  have  more 
individual  conferences  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers  ? 

11.  Would  you  have  preferred  more  planned 
entertainment? 

12.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
request  each  father  to  spend  at  least  one 
day  at  the  Institute  if  it  is  possible  to  ar¬ 
range  this? 

13.  Do  you  feel  that  you  should  have  been 
given  more  information  about  the  Insti¬ 
tute  before  your  arrival  ? 

14.  If  so,  what  sort  of  information  would  have 
helped  you  ? 

15.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  most  valuable 
thing  you  gained  from  the  Institute? 

16.  What  did  you  like  the  least  about  the  In¬ 
stitute  ? 

17.  What  part  of  the  planned  program  did 
you  find  most  helpful  ? 

18.  Do  you  think  there  was  too  much  repeti¬ 
tion  in  the  subject  matter  presented? 

19.  What  do  you  think  should  have  been 
stressed  more  by  the  staff  or  the  visiting 
speakers  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  subjects  which  were 
omitted  which  you  think  should  have  been 
included  ? 

21.  Do  you  have  any  further  comments  or 
criticisms  to  make  regarding  the  Institute? 
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FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AID  TO  THE 

NEEDY  BLIND 

EVELYN  C.  McKAY 


Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
article,  “Some  Observations  on  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind,’'  which  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  “Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  and  it 
therefore  seems  appropriate,  six  months  later, 
to  examine  the  current  reports  on  assistance 
to  the  blind  to  determine  what,  if  any,  im¬ 
portant  changes  have  taken  place. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  July,  1946  Congress  enacted 
an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  increase  the  Federal  reimbursement  to 
States  for  their  programs  of  aid  to  the  needy 
blind  and  old  age  assistance.  Under  the 
amended  law,  the  Federal  government  will 
reimburse  a  State  for  two-thirds  of  the  first 
$15  granted  to  a  needy  blind  or  aged  per¬ 
son,  and  for  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  the 
grant  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25  of  Federal 
funds  on  behalf  of  any  one  individual.  Car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  State  programs,  this  means 
that  a  State  can  increase  its, maximum  grant 
to  $45  without  imposing  any  additional  bur¬ 
den  on  State  funds.  Most  States  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  additional  Federal  aid  to 
raise  their  budgetary  standards,  especially  in 
respect  to  food  allowances.  Because  of  the 
time  required  to  re-compute  individual  bud¬ 
gets  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re-investigate  need, 
the  increased  grants  did  not  become  effective 
immediately.  By  December  31,  1946,  how¬ 
ever,  the  change  had  been  made  in  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  proportion  of  cases  to  produce 
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a  perceptible  increase  in  the  average  grants 
to  needy  blind  individuals. 

As  shown  in  Table  I,  76,623  individuals 
were  receiving  aid  to  the  blind  in  December, 
1946  and  the  average  grant  was  $36.79.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  approximately  3.8 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  recipients  and  of 
8  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  the  average 
grant. 

Table  I  also  shows,  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  the  average  payments  in  December, 
1946  to  recipients  of  old  age  assistance.  Here 
the  effect  of  the  Federal  amendment  is  even 
more  apparent  and  the  average  grant  to  the 
aged,  $35.31,  represents  an  increase  of  12.2 
per  cent  over  the  average  grant  in  June. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  in  nine  states,  the  average  payment  to 
the  aged  is  higher  than  the  average  grant  to 
the  blind.  Since  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  higher  for  the  blind  than 
for  seeing  people  in  similar  circumstances,  it 
seems  apparent  that  in  these  nine  States,  the 
blind  must  have  to  maintain  a  lower  standard 
of  living  than  their  aged  neighbors. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  blind  in  the  various  states  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  by  the  amount  of  the  grant. 
In  general  the  respective  rank  of  the  States 
is  not  greatly  different  from  what  it  was  in 
June,  1946  but  there  are  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions.  New  Mexico  has  risen  from  36th 
place  to  1 8th,  Idaho  from  23rd  to  9th,  New 
Jersey  from  20th  to  14th,  and  Ohio  from 
35th  to  32nd.  On  the  other  hand  some  States 
have  slipped  down  the  scale — e.g.  Colorado 
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TABLE  I — PAYMENTS  OF  AID  TO  NEEDY  BLIND  AND  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE1 — DECEMBER,  1 94 6 


State 

Aid  to  the  Blini 

0 

Old  Age 
Assistance 

No.  OF 
Recipients 

Total  Amount 
of  Payments 

Average 

Payment 

Average 

Payment 

Alabama . 

926 

$  18,667 

$20.16 

$18.50 

Arizona . 

589 

34,443 

58.48 

49.35 

Arkansas . 

1,317 

29,884 

22.69 

20.48 

California . 

6,210 

360,190 

58.00 

52.19 

Colorado . 

425 

15,714 

36.97 

41.47 

Connecticut . 

139 

5,557 

39.98 

42.34 

Delaware . 

92 

2,592 

28.17 

20.10 

District  of  Columbia . 

204 

8,740 

42.84 

39.35 

Florida . 

2,525 

93,423 

37.00 

35.85 

Georgia . 

2,171 

40,884 

18.83 

15.69 

Idaho . 

203 

9,285 

45.74 

41.62 

Illinois . 

4,893 

186,133 

38.04 

39.07 

Indiana . 

1,917 

59,274 

30.92 

28.06 

Iowa . 

1,241 

51,071 

41.15 

35.44 

Kansas . 

1,118 

43,218 

38.66 

34.24 

Kentucky . 

1,590 

28,897 

18.17 

17.36 

Louisiana . 

1,429 

41,663 

29.16 

23.71 

Maine . 

765 

25,954 

33.93 

33.21 

Maryland . 

467 

16,743 

35.85 

32.37 

Massachusetts . 

1,135 

56,085 

49.41 

50.55 

Michigan . 

1,369 

55,091 

40.24 

35.81 

Minnesota . 

942 

40,138 

42.61 

35.49 

Mississippi . 

1,864 

43,956 

23.58 

17.10 

Montana . 

366 

14,464 

39.52 

36.90 

Nebraska . 

453 

17,012 

37.55 

36.82 

New  Hampshire . 

293 

10,556 

36.03 

34.45 

New  Jersey . 

573 

23,638 

41.25 

39.62 

New  Mexico . 

272 

10,844 

39.87 

36.29 

New  York . 

3,216 

167,864 

52.20 

46.63 

North  Carolina . 

2,706 

61,000 

22.54 

15.94 

North  Dakota . 

123 

4,674 

38.00 

38.19 

Ohio . 

3,157 

106,636 

33.78 

38.37 

Oklahoma . 

2,214 

94,889 

42.86 

42.16 

Oregon . 

382 

20,303 

53.15 

44.36 

Rhode  Island . 

123 

4,774 

38.81 

36.39 

South  Carolina . 

1,107 

25,893 

23.39 

20.62 

South  Dakota . 

218 

6,376 

29.25 

32.40 

Tennessee . 

1,639 

37,482 

22.87 

19.74 

Texas . 

5,128 

149,810 

29.21 

27.16 

Utah . 

143 

7,363 

51.49 

45.45 

Vermont . 

172 

5,725 

33.28 

29.14 

Virginia . 

1,069 

22,302 

20.86 

16.84 

Washington . 

647 

40,197 

62.13 

55.38 

West  Virginia . 

859 

18,813 

21.90 

19.57 

Wisconsin . 

1,309 

45,710 

34.92 

34.88 

Wyoming . 

113 

5,666 

50.14 

48.60 

Total  fok  46  States . 

Missouri . 

59,813 

2,880 

$2,169,593 

86,400 

$36.27 

30.00 

34.28 

Nevada . 

27 

1,126 

41.70 

42.73 

Pennsylvania. . 

13,903 

552,706 

39.75 

34.05 

Total  Fort  Continental 
United  States . 

76,623 

$2,809,825 

$36.79 

$35.31 

1  Figures  derived  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  February,  1947. 


TABLE  II — AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF  AID  TO  THE  BLIND1 
COMPARED  WITH  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  OF  STATES2 


State 

Aid  to  Blind 

Per  Capita  Income 

Average 
Payment 
December  1946 

Rank 

op 

State 

Annual 

Per  Capita3 
Income 

Rank 

of 

State 

Washington . 

$62.13 

1 

$1,483 

3 

Arizona . 

58.48 

2 

859 

36 

California . 

58.00 

3 

1,480 

4 

Oregon . 

53.15 

4 

1,295 

12 

New  York . 

52.20 

5 

1,519 

1 

Utah . 

51.49 

6 

998 

22 

Wyoming . 

50.14 

7 

992 

25 

Massachusetts . 

49.41 

8 

1,299 

10 

Idaho . 

45.74 

9 

987 

27 

Oklahoma . 

42.86 

10' 

846 

33 

District  of  Columbia . 

42.84 

11 

1,333 

7 

Minnesota . 

42.61 

12 

955 

30 

Nevada . 

41.70 

13 

1,256 

14 

New  Jersey . 

41.25 

14 

1,402 

6 

Iowa . 

41.15 

15 

996 

23 

Michigan . 

40.24 

16 

1,307 

0 

Connecticut . 

39.98 

17 

1,509 

2 

New  Mexico . 

39.87 

18 

741 

43 

Pennsylvania . 

39.75 

19 

1,171 

16 

Montana . 

39.52 

20 

1,105 

18 

Rhode  Island . 

38.81 

21 

1,279 

13 

Kansas . 

38.66 

22 

1,052 

21 

Illinois . 

38.04 

23 

1,309 

8- 

North  Dakota . 

38.00 

24 

949 

31 

Nebraska . 

37.55 

25 

995 

24 

Florida . 

37.00 

26 

929 

32 

Colorado . 

36.97 

27 

960 

29‘ 

New  Hampshire . 

36.03 

28 

882 

34 

Maryland . 

35.85 

29 

1,231 

13 

Wisconsin . 

34.92 

30 

1,084 

19- 

Maine . 

33.93 

31 

1,059 

20- 

Ohio . 

33.78 

32 

1,298 

11 

Vermont . 

33.28 

33 

981 

28- 

Indiana . 

30.92 

34 

1,144 

17 

Missouri . 

30.00 

35 

991 

26. 

South  Dakota . 

29.25 

36 

850 

3  T 

Texas . 

29.21 

37 

884 

33- 

Louisiana . 

29.16 

38 

768 

40 

Delaware . 

28.17 

39 

1,405 

3 

Mississippi . 

23.58 

40 

528 

40 

South  Carolina . 

23.39 

41 

634 

47' 

Tennessee . 

22.87 

42 

764 

41 

Arkansas . 

22.69 

43 

601 

48. 

North  Carolina . . 

22.54 

44 

689 

44 

West  Virginia . 

21.90  . 

45 

790 

30 

Virginia . 

,  20.86 

46 

880 

35' 

Alabama . 

20.16 

47 

655 

46; 

Georgia . 

18.83 

48 

741 

42* 

Kentuckv . 

18.17 

49 

682 

45 

1  Figures  derived  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  February,  1947. 

2  Figures  from  the  World  Almanac,  1946. 

3  Figures  are  for  1944. 
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from  16th  to  27th,  and  Massachusetts  from 
5th  to  8th  place. 

Naturally  the  three  States  which  provide 
financial  assistance  from  State  funds  without 
Federal  participation  were  not  affected  by  the 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Their 
grants  remained  practically  static  while  grants 
in  most  of  the  other  46  states  increased.  As 
a  result,  Missouri  which  in  June  ranked  33rd 
In  amount  of  grant  is  now  35th  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  which  was  formerly  12th  is  now 
19th  in  average  grant. 

Table  II  also  presents  the  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  the  states  and  their  rank  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  As  was  the  case  in  June,  there  are 
many  discrepancies  to  be  found  here.  Ari¬ 
zona,  now  2nd  in  the  amount  of  its  average 
grant  to  the  blind,  is  36th  in  per  capita  in¬ 
come;  Oklahoma  although  10th  in  the  size  of 


the  grant,  is  38th  in  income;  while,  on  the 
other  hand  Ohio  although  nth  in  income  is 
only  32nd  in  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

There  are  of  course  some  hidden  factors 
which  affect  these  figures.  Possibly  one  cause 
of  the  discrepancies  lies  in  allowances  for 
medical  care,  which  vary  greatly  from  state  to 
state.  In  some  states,  the  actual  cost  of  medi¬ 
cal  care,  including  nursing  care,  is  included 
in  the  grant.  In  others,  the  blind  recipient  is 
expected  to  use  the  free  clinics  and  no  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  in  the  grant  for  any  other 
type  of  service.  Such  differences  in  State 
policy  seem  to  indicate  a  need  for  more  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  for  recipients  of  public  as¬ 
sistance,  and  greater  consideration  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  right  to  determine  for  himself  his 
pattern  of  life. 


EYE  BANK 


Extensive  ophthalmic  research  which  some 
day  may  enable  many  of  the  blind  to  see  again, 
and  will  contribute  greatly  toward  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  is  now  under  way  in  the 
laboratory  of  The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restora¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  at  its  national  headquarters,  210 
East  64th  Street. 

Although  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  research  carried  on  at  the  present  time  is 
the  discovery  of  a  method  for  the  preservation 
of  corneal  tissue  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  72  hours,  a  variety  of  other  problems  in 
the  field  of  ophthalmology  are  also  being 
studied,  according  to  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Katzin, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  laboratory. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Eye-Bank  has 
granted  seven  fellowships  for  research  and  six¬ 
teen  scholarships  for  its  training  course  in  the 
operation  for  the  transplanting  of  healthy 
corneal  tissue  to  blind  persons  who  lost  their 
sight  because  of  corneal  defects.  Dr.  Katzin 
has  been  developing  special  teaching  methods 
to  give  surgeons  the  knowledge  and  skill  re¬ 
quired  for  this  delicate  operation. 


Typical  of  the  research  projects  carried  on 
in  the  Eye-Bank’s  laboratory  are  studies  to 
improve  the  surgical  technique  of  corneal 
grafting  and  to  perfect  photographic  methods 
of  beta  radiation  in  treatment  of  corneal  scars; 
study  of  the  use  of  physiological  fibrin  as  a 
substitute  for  sutures,  and  development  of 
methods  for  transplantation  of  the  vitreous. 

The  technique  of  the  corneal-graft  opera¬ 
tion  which  is  taught  and  constantly  perfected 
at  the  Eye-Bank  has  attracted  such  world¬ 
wide  attention  that  it  is  beginning  to  serve  as 
an  institute  for  foreign  ophthalmologists  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  this  field.  Physicians  from 
other  countries  who  have  come  here  and  have 
had  scholarships  or  fellowships  from  the  Eye- 
Bank  include:  Dr.  John  P.  Blum,  Geneva, 
Switzerland;  Dr.  Walter  Kornbleuth  of  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem;  Dr.  Geni- 
niano  de  Ocampo,  Manila,  Instructor  in  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  at  the  Philippine  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital;  Dr.  M.  K.  Yue,  Fukien,  China; 
Dr.  P.  K.  Kuo,  Shanghai,  China;  Major  M. 
M.  A.  Dubash,  Bombay,  India. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Rabbi  Aaronsohn 


Broken  Lights.  By  Rabbi  Michael  Aaron¬ 
sohn,  337  pp.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  The  John¬ 
son  &  Hardin  Company,  $2.75. 

In  the  chapter  called  “Brotherhood"'  in 
Broken  Lights ,  Rabbi  Aaronsohn  causes  his 
blinded  soldier  of  World  War  I  to  speak  as 
follows:  “I  always  keep  before  me,  like  a  talis¬ 
man,  the  divine  thought  implanted  in  me  by 
Mrs.  Katherine  Kelley,  my  nurse  in  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  54  in  France,  in  October,  1918.  For 
me  it  is  the  extreme  expression  of  faith  and 
hope  in  the  goodness  of  all  things.  I  offer  it 
here  because  I  deem  it  a  fitting  climax  to  my 
words  on  ‘Victory  Over  Blindness.’  Mrs.  Kel¬ 
ley  was  directly  responsible  for  the  restoration 
of  sight  to  scores  of  men  brought  in  from  the 
battlefield  with  eyes  closed  by  gas.  There  were 


one  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  in  her  ward. 
I  learned  to  look  upon  Mrs.  Kelley  as  a 
mother-ministering  angel. 

“One  day  I  spoke  to  her  about  the  men  who 
were  going  to  return  to  America  crippled  and 
handicapped.  I  imagined  that  our  return  to 
society  would  be  fraught  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  did  not  know  the  magnitude  of  our 
Government’s  plans  for  the  rehabilitation,  re¬ 
construction,  and  restoration  of  disabled  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  ranks  of  humanity.  Then  Mrs. 
Kelley  told  me  how  kindly  we  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  our  countrymen.  She  described  the 
opportunities  awaiting  us.  She  ended  with 
these  words:  ‘It  will  be  a  labor  of  love,  Ser¬ 
geant,  a  labor  of  love  on  your  part  and  on 
theirs.’  ” 

Bro\en  Lights  is  a  book  with  many  inter¬ 
esting  sides,  but  just  now  this  is  its  most  in¬ 
teresting  side,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  testimony 
of  a  World  War  I  soldier  regarding  his  sacri¬ 
fice.  Although  the  book  is  a  work  of  fiction,, 
it  is  stated  in  the  foreword  that  the  incidents 
recorded  are  authentic  in  almost  every  detail,, 
and  the  character  Milton  Stern  is  virtually  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  Rabbi  Aaronsohn. 

The  following  facts  are  given  out  as  public 
information  on  the  jacket: 

Michael  Aaronsohn  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  and  also  ordained  Rabbi 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  in  1923.  In 
World  War  I,  although  exempt  from  military 
service,  he  served  as  Sergeant-Major,  37th  Di¬ 
vision,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

As  National  Field  Representative  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,, 
he  traveled  and  lectured  extensively  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada. 

He  has  held  the  office  of  National  Chaplain 
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with  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  37th  Di¬ 
vision  A.E.F.  Association.  As  a  veteran  his 
outstanding  work  has  been  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion. 

In  1937,  representing  the  Jewish  Ministry, 
he  was  one  of  three  American  clergymen 
called  to  officiate  at  the  dedication  of  Ameri¬ 
can  war  monuments,  chapels  and  cemeteries 
in  France,  Belgium  and  England. 

During  the  past  decade  he  has  won  Na¬ 
tional  and  international  recognition  as  an  ag¬ 
gressive  champion  of  the  basic  tax  reform 
advocated  by  the  American  social  philosopher, 
Henry  George. 

After  reading  Broken  Bights  it  is  difficult  to 
dissociate  the  above  sketch  from  the  life  of 
the  hero  Milton  Stern. 

The  choice  of  fiction  for  a  medium  seems 
to  be  derived  from  a  meticulous  regard  for  the 
truth.  Rabbi  Aaronsohn  is  the  kind  of  person 
who  would  not  feel  easy  with  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  containing  conversations  and  incidents 
reproduced  approximately.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  his  novel  is  nearer  the  truth 
than  many  works  which  are  described  as  non¬ 
fiction. 

The  book  is  not  light  reading.  It  is  even  in 
a  curious  way  a  hard  book,  that  is  a  hard  book 
for  anyone  who  really  tries  to  understand  it. 
But  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  veterans,  especially  rehabilitation  of 
blinded  veterans,  it  sheds  light  where  light  is 
needed.  It  is  significant  for  instance  that 
throughout  Milton  Stern  again  and  again 
takes  his  bearings  by  facts  which  people  often 
consider  “beyond”  them,  namely:  the  causes 
of  war  and  peace,  attitudes  and  relationships 
in  the  family  of  nations,  top  flight  and  seem¬ 
ingly  remote  questions  which  seem  above 
the  common  man  until  he  finds  himself  on 
his  stomach  in  the  mud  with  somebody  shoot¬ 
ing  at  him  and  realizes  that  people  out  of 
sight  are  trying  to  kill  him.  It  is  not  generally 
appreciated  that  what  goes  on  at  the  council 
tables  of  the  world  has  a  very  definite  effect 


adversely  or  favorably  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  men. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  blinded  veterans  more 
than  most  men  are  conscious  that  “no  man  is 
an  island”,  and  what  happens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  is  everybody’s  concern.  In 
Milton  Stern  (and  apparently  also  Rabbi 
Aaronsohn)  this  differs  somewhat  in  origin 
dating  from  childhood.  The  letters  of  the 
young  soldier  are  either  those  of  the  Rabbi’s 
soldiery  days  or  an  extraordinary  gymnastic 
of  style  on  the  part  of  an  older  man,  yet  in 
the  social  conscience  revealed  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  man  of  1918  and  the 
soldiering  man  he  has  become. 

Non-coms  with  his  particular  zeal  have 
earned  for  their  grade  a  name  for  being  the 
men  who  run  the  Army,  as  most  four-star 
generals  will  readily  admit.  Such  non-coms 
have  an  instinctive  over-riding  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  not  unlike  that  of  generals. 

As  a  sergeant-major  Rabbi  Aaronsohn  was 
as  keen  and  complete  a  man  as  the  Rabbi  now 
is,  and  there  is  no  indication  in  the  book  that 
time  has  made  him  feel  the  sacrifice  he  made 
was  in  itself  vain  and  foolish,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  looks  with  unmitigated  reahsm  on 
certain  eventualities  which  have  turned  others 
to  cynicism.  We  find  for  instance  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  as  the  following : 

“Despised  and  rejected  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding,  journeyed  in  triumph 
to  Paris  in  the  middle  of  December,  1918.  He 
came  quixotically,  to  inaugurate  the  millen¬ 
nium  after  the  European  Armageddon.  He 
came  with  clean  hands  and. a  pure  heart  to  re¬ 
construct  the  political  world  according  to  the 
pattern  he  had  received  on  his  Sinai.  He 
came,  innocent  as  a  child  and  gentle  as  a  dove, 
to  confer  with  men  subtle  as  serpents,  and 
deaf  as  adders  to  his  reason.” 

There  is  in  certain  men  who  practice  the¬ 
ology  as  expert  surgeons  practice  medicine  a 
kind  of  saint’s  gaity,  lightheartedness  which  is 
tougher  than  a  diamond.  Thomas  Campion, 
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the  Jesuit,  is  said  to  have  had  this.  It  gradually 
emerges  in  Broken  Bights  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  reader  almost  wonders  if  the  Broken 
Bights  referred  to  are  not  the  broken  lights 
of  a  diamond.  It  is  described  in  its  beginning 
in  a  passage  where  Milton  Stern  addresses  the 
blind  veterans  with  a  surgical  humor  which 
characterizes  the  blind  veterans  of  both  wars. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Comrades,”  Mil¬ 
ton  began  in  a  low,  clear  voice. 

“Here  follows  an  account  of  how  an  Ameri¬ 
can  fighter  was  deprived  of  physical  vision. 
This  story  was  told  to  a  young  woman,  who 
was  overly  sympathetic. 

“Yes,  Madam,  I  was  hit  by  a  barrage.  Oh, 
you  wish  to  know  what  a  barrage  is?  It  is  a 
clothes  line.  It  happened  I  was  out  walking 
late  one  night.  Suddenly  I  bumped  into  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  a  clothes  line  some  French¬ 
woman  had  covered  with  her  washing.  Yes, 
that’s  how  I  lost  my  sight.  Oh,  of  course,  it’s 
too  bad.  No,  I  didn’t  sue  the  woman.  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  was  not  to  blame.” 

This  cheerfulness,  often  quite  devastating  to 
people  who  are  little  acquainted  with  grief,  is 
perhaps  the  foot-hold  of  more  blinded  veterans 
than  any  other  mood  of  the  human  mind. 

— W.B. 

Pat:  The  Story  of  A  Seeing  Eye  Dog.  By 
Col.  S.  P.  Meek,  190  pp.  New  York,  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  $2.50. 

Fiction  is  a  curiously  suitable  medium  for 
describing  the  accomplishments  of  practical 
psychology,  and  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
problems  of  foot  travel  without  sight,  this 
book  will  be  of  considerable  interest. 

Its  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  career  officer 
and  gentleman  in  the  marines,  who  is  also  a 
storv  writer  and  has  written  five  other  ani- 
mal  books,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  con¬ 
siderable  hue  and  cry  will  be  raised  against 
him  for  a  kind  of  old  fashioned  good  taste 
which  goes  all  through  the  book.  To  some,  it 
will  doubtless  be  a  red-flag-at-a-bull  affair,  for 
instance,  that  Col.  Meek’s  marine  expresses 


strong  or  sudden  feeling  with  the  word 
“thunder”. 

The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  not  afraid  of  certain  delicate  subjects 
and  the  character  of  a  clinging  mother  is  in 
places  more  incisive  than  Philip  Wiley  on 
“Momism”.  The  thought  that  no  woman 
could  possibly  talk  as  she  does  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  thought  many  mothers  do. 

Equally  genuine  is  Col.  Meek’s  description 
of  the  hero’s  wife  who  appears  as  his  natural 
and  true  salvation,  to  which  church,  state  and 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  are  merely  aids,  a  fact  all 
three  organizations  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  ready  to  admit.  The  book  is  frankly  in 
praise  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  and  gives  a 
better  insight  into  its  working  than  much  of 
the  more  formal  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
lessons  in  orientation  in  downtown  Morris¬ 
town  set  forth  the  fact  plainly  that  foot  travel 
without  sight  is  a  science  in  the  same  sense 
that  equestration  and  fly-casting  are  sciences. 

A  very  important  and  interesting  quality  in 
the  make-up  of  good  foot  travelers  is  set  forth 
on  page  123,  where  the  book  says,  “It  was  not 
for  nothing  that  he  had  been  trained  as  a 
scout  for  Pacific  warfare.  There,  knowledge 
of  that  sort,  the  ability  to  orient  himself  even 
in  drenching  rain  or  in  total  darkness,  often 
proved  the  differences  between  safety  and 
danger.”  It  is  a  Daniel  Boone  kind  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  which  contributes  most  to  the  foot 
travel  performance  of  a  blind  person  rather 
than  an  Einstein  kind  of  effectiveness. 

Pure  science  will  have  to  spend  many  con¬ 
secrated  hours  attending  to  the  problems  of 
blindness  before  it  will  be  able  to  have  an 
opinion  on  some  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  decided  by  experience  in  the  course  of 
the  last  hundred  years.  If  and  when  methods 
of  training  blind  people  are  put  under  the 
microscope  bit  by  bit  until  a  complete  picture 
is  formed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  very  much 
will  be  found  wrong  with  the  methods  of  the 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  What  the  President  calls 
" know-how”  is  still  rather  hard  to  beat. — w.b. 
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National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  concern  to  obtain  exclusive 
rights  for  the  blind  on  a  new  leather  pot- 
holder.  The  concern  which  owns  this  pot- 
holder  has  applied  for  patent  rights  on  it,  and 
workshops  as  a  group  will  have  to  purchase 
a  certain  minimum  amount  of  material  to 
retain  these  exclusive  rights.  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  has  conducted  a  test  and 
as  near  as  can  be  determined  the  production 
should  be  from  six  to  nine  pot  holders  per 
hour  depending  on  the  blind  person.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  ideal  occupation  for  home 
workers  or  shop  occupational  therapy.  The 
potholder  is  a  square  of  5 and  is  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  to  resemble  a  checkerboard. 
The  color  combination  is  that  of  tan,  brown 
and  black. 

The  leather  will  come  all  prepared  for 
weaving.  Each  shipment  will  contain  80  bun- 
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dies  of  fifty  to  a  bundle,  of  one  shade;  80 
bundles  of  fifty  to  a  bundle,  of  a  different 
shade;  and  40  bundles  of  frames,  fifty  to  a 
bundle.  The  potholders  are  made  on  a  small 
frame  which  sells  for  $1.00.  Additional  frames 
may  be  ordered,  or  may  be  built  locally. 

Trial  orders  should  be  made  out  to  S.  Mill- 
man — 131  Hudson  Street,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  mailed  to  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  The  minimum  order  is  for  500  sets, 
at  a  price  of  10$  per  set.  After  the  first  sample 
order,  the  minimum  orders  acceptable  will 
be  for  1,000  sets.  Terms:  2%  10  days,  30  days 
Net.  FOB  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Production 
instructions  will  be  provided  by  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  for  those  placing 
minimum  sample  orders. 

As  these  exclusive  rights  are  all  based  on 
certain  quantities  which  must  be  purchased 
every  quarter  and  a  definite  quantity  must 
be  placed  for  the  original  order,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  orders  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

DR.  S.  C.  SWIFT  DIES 

At  it  goes  to  press,  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  learns  with  deepest  regret  of  the  death 
on  May  27,  1947  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Swift,  who  was 
for  thirty-four  years  chief  librarian  of  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A 
longer  notice  concerning  the  late  Dr.  S.  C. 
Swift  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Out- 
loo\. 

Dr.  Swift  was  for  many  years  the  author 
of  book  reviews  which  appeared  in  The 
Outloo\  and  was  also  the  author  of  verse.  He 
was  greatly  respected  among  blind  people 
and  workers  for  the  blind,  both  in  Canada 
and  abroad. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Helen  Keller:  the  Unconquerable,”  by 
Carol  Hughes,  is  found  in  Coronet  for  May, 
1947.  This  new  retelling  of  the  life  story  of 
Helen  Keller  has  been  prefaced  with  the 
words:  “Not  even  the  long  sweep  of  history 
has  produced  a  more  inspiring  and  symbolic 
figure  of  fortitude  than  Helen  Keller,  whose 
legendary  achievements,  from  childhood  to 
maturity,  have  been  recorded  within  the  com¬ 
paratively  brief  span  of  the  times  we  live  in.” 

The  Reader’ s  Digest  for  January,  1947,  con¬ 
tains  “The  Most  Unforgettable  Character  I’ve 
Met,”  by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh.  It  is  the 
story  of  Edward  Sheldon  who,  though  crip¬ 
pled  and  blind,  attained  fame  as  an  author 
and  playwright.  It  is  a  story  of  the  author’s 
friendship  with  the  subject  of  her  article 
rather  than  a  life  story  of  the  man  himself. 

“A  Dream  Come  True,”  by  William  H. 
Foster,  in  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation  for 
April,  1947,  is  the  story  of  a  blind  boy  in 
Texas  who  made  a  success  of  beekeeping.  At 
present  this  blind  beekeeper  and  his  older 
brother  are  living  on  their  small  thirty-one- 
acre  farm  and  are  successfully  caring  for 
190-odd  hives,  housing  tens  of  thousands  of 
bees  who  are  industriously  working  for  them. 

“The  Restoration  and  Conservation  of  Eye¬ 
sight  in  Kansas,”  by  Elsie  M.  Bronson,  in  the 
Journal  of  Rehabilitation  for  February,  1947, 
tells  of  the  first  steps  toward  a  medical  eye 
care  program  in  Kansas  taken  in  1937  when 
the  legislature  passed  the  Kansas  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Act.  In  November,  1937,  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  was  created  and  the 
program  was  started  on  its  way. 

“Experiment  in  Camping,”  by  Maurice 
Case,  in  Recreation  for  March,  1947,  is  the 


story  of  Camp  Lighthouse  and  its  activities 
in  the  summer  of  1946.  Besides  discussing  the 
new  venture,  coeducational  camping,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  describes  a  typical  day  in  camp  for  the 
first  group  of  campers  (sixteen  young  ladies 
and  fourteen  young  men). 

“Special  Education  in  Ontario,”  by  C.  E. 
Stothers,  and  “Special  Education  in  Quebec 
and  Maritime  Provinces,”  by  W.  P.  Percival, 
in  the  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
May,  1947,  give  facts  and  figures  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
children  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada.  In 
Ontario  permissive  legislation  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  day  classes  for  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  was  passed  in  1910.  These  provisions 
were  broadened  by  auxiliary  clauses  at  the 
1914  session  providing  for  day  classes  and 
residential  schools  for  the  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  handicapped.  Special  education  in  Que¬ 
bec  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  partly 
organized  by  the  Provincial  Governments  and 
partly  through  private  and  religious  agencies. 

Hygeia  for  February,  1947,  contains  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  “The  Eyes  Have  It,”  by  William  F. 
Homer,  Jr.,  discussing  in  popular  terms  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  the  eye  disease  which  has 
been  identified  with  premature  children  two 
to  six  months  after  birth. 

“Whistling  As  An  Art,”  appearing  in 
Coronet  for  May,  1947,  gives  a  short  story  of 
Fred  Lowery,  the  blind  whistler  who  has  at¬ 
tained  success  in  this  unusual  field  on  the 
radio  and  on  the  concert  stage. 

Helga  Lende 


Social  Worker:  Let  us  say  a  child  needs  par¬ 
ents,  preferably  two. 
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CONCERNING  DR.  FRAMPTON’S  TESTIMONY  ON  AN  APPROPRIATION  FOR 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND* 


On  Monday,  April  14th,  1947,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  United  States  Senate,  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Principal  of  the  New  York [  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  offered  a  lengthy  statement  on  services  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  connection  with  which  he  opposed  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  an 
increase  in  the  appropriation  for  boo\s  for  the  blind. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  verbatim  from  Dr.  Frampton  s  testimony. 

Opposed  to  Large  Appropriation  Increase  to  Library  of  Congress  for  Talking  Books  and 

Talking  Machines 

“Boo\s  for  the  Blind — Library  of  Congress  increase  their  appropriation  requests  from 
$500,000  to  $1,125,000.  It  is  slated  to  provide  tallying  boohs  and  tal\ing-boo\  machines  for  the 
blind.  There  is  no  need  for  such  a  large  appropriation. 

“ Now  as  a  representative  of  the  blind  school,  I  presume  you  would  expect  me  to  tall{  in 
favor  of  $1,125,000.  I  am  not.  It  is  to  appropriate  money  for  talking  boo\s  and  boo\  machines 
for  the  blind.  There  is  no  such  need  for  such  a  large  appropriation.  There  is  no  need  for  a  staff 
or  a  proposed  staff  of  from  40  to  50  members  to  select  booths  to  be  published  and  attend  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  worl{,  to  employ  two  sound  engineers  and  other  technicians. 

(<The  requests  are  grossly  over-exaggerated.  We  need  no  more  than  $150,000  for  Braille 
boohs  and  the  balance  of  the  original  $500,000  could  adequately  tafe  care  of  new  taking 
boohs  and  records.  The  Veterans  Administration  have  their  own  appropriations  for  technical 
aids  to  the  blinded  veterans. 

“1  could  continue  listing  many  other  similar  situations  throughout  our  whole  service  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  handicapped.  The  ruthless  waste,  competition,  overlapping  from  the  past  admini¬ 
stration  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  careful  analysis  of  what  is  needed.” 


View  it  as  you  will — as  an  act  of  God  in 
His  infinite  wisdom,  as  the  caprice  of  Nature, 
or  even  as  the  fault  of  man  himself  for  not 
in  some  cases  taking  better  care  of  himself — 
the  fact  remains  that  for  some  230,000  Ameri¬ 
can  men,  women  and  children,  the  privilege 


and  the  joy  of  eyesight  are  things  to  be  talked 
about,  to  be  dreamed  about,  but  not  to  be 
theirs  to  know  and  to  enjoy.  These  are  the 
dwellers  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blind. 

For  some,  blindness  is  total  and  irrevocable 
and  devastatingly  final  in  the  impediment 


*See  Page  576  Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948 — 60043  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
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which  it  fastens  upon  their  spirit  and  upon 
their  opportunity  for  a  rich,  full  life.  For 
others,  there  remains  a  tantalizing  residue 
of  vision  which  whets  their  appetites  and  yet 
thwarts  their  every  effort  to  minimize  the 
difficulties  imposed  in  their  struggle  toward 
a  useful,  normal,  self-contained  and  inde¬ 
pendent  position  in  the  world  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  For  all  of  them,  life  is  at  best  a 
vicarious  experience  when  measured  in  terms 
of  the  things  which  those  of  us  who  see  ac¬ 
cept  unthinkingly  as  inseparable  concomi¬ 
tants  of  everyday  living,  no  matter  whether 
we  have  chosen  the  Strenuous  Life  or  the 
more  prosaic  existence  which  circumstances 
provide  for  the  great  majority. 

For  something  over  ioo  years,  a  growing 
band  of  men  and  women  have  concerned 
themselves  with  ways  and  means  of  making 
life  a  fuller,  richer,  and  more  satisfying  ex¬ 
perience  for  our  blind  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  set  their  hands  to  the  plough  to 
create  those  patterns  and  designs  for  living 
by  the  blind  which  will  in  some  measure  help 
to  compensate  them  for  their  loss  of  sight. 
Among  these  men  and  women  are  a  few — 
their  numbers  shrinking  almost  daily — who 
have  devoted  the  major  part  of  their  lives 
to  the  cause  to  which  they  have  felt  a  sense 
of  dedication. 

To  others,  the  inspiration  of  those  before 
them  has  presented  a  challenge  to  strive 
mightily  in  the  good  cause  to  which  they, 
too,  aspire  to  dedicate  their  lives.  And  to 
these  the  blind  should  and  do  admit  an 
eternal  gratitude  for  the  opportunities  for 
better  living  than  were  the  lot  of  the  blind 
of  ioo  years  ago,  opportunities  for  education, 
foi*  knowledge,  for  leisure,  for  sharing  of  life 
in  its  many  shadings,  its  many  moods,  its  in¬ 
finite  changes. 

Foremost  among  the  tools  needed  in  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  life  of  the  blind  are 
books,  and  opportunity  through  reading  to 
capture  and  store  up  rich  treasures  of  the 
mind,  brought  down  through  the  ages  by 


scholars  and  artists:  history,  science,  religion, 
philosophy,  art,  business  and  even  nature. 
For  the  blind,  even  the  magic  of  the  brush, 
whether  Nature’s  or  the  painter’s,  can  come 
through  books  so  that  even  synthetically,  life 
can  be  a  rich  experience.  Those  who  would 
doubt  this  can  hardly  sustain  those  doubts 
after  a  moment’s  reflection  upon  the  life  of 
Helen  Keller. 

But  Helen  Keller  and  the  rest  of  the  blind 
world  must  do  their  reading  from  a  special 
kind  of  book  and  to  serve  their  needs  we 
have,  first  the  braille  book  and  in  recent 
years,  the  Talking  Book.  All  of  us  know 
these  as  incalculably  invaluable  mediums  of 
communicating  ideas  and  knowledge  to  the 
blind,  and  as  perhaps  the  two  very  greatest 
treasures  placed  within  their  grasp.  And  be¬ 
cause  we  know  this,  and  because  we  have 
believed  this,  and  because  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  without  aid  books  must  inevitably 
remain  beyond  the  reach  of  most  blind,  we 
have  over  the  past  ioo  years  worked  for  and 
pleaded  for  and  succeeded  in  winning  a 
public  recognition  of  the  need  for  placing 
books  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind.  Just  as  the 
interest  and  the  private  philanthropy  of  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  were  the  seedlings  from  which 
has  sprung  the  great  public  library  system  in 
America,  so  have  the  interests  and  the  initia- 
tive  of  workers  for  the  blind  in  placing  books 
in  the  hands  of  the  blind  led  to  a  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  responsibility,  and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  to  the  granting  of  funds  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  nation-wide  library 
service  of  braille  and  Talking  Books  and  the 
reproducing  machines  with  which  to  read 
Talking  Books. 

Over  the  years,  with  the  increasing  output 
of  books  of  all  kinds,  the  Congress  has  been 
persuaded  that  their  treasures  should  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  blind 
reader,  and  from  time  to  time  has  appropri¬ 
ated  increasing  sums  from  the  Federal  Trea¬ 
sury,  to  the  end  that  the  service  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  improved  and  the  blind  made 
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the  beneficiaries  of  every  opportunity  possible 
for  the  mental  and  cultural  and  spiritual  en¬ 
richment  of  their  lives.  Thus,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947,  there  was  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$500,000  to  provide  embossed  and  recorded 
books  and  Talking  Book  machines,  and  to 
maintain  an  adequate  repair  service  for  these 
machines,  many  now  more  than  ten  years  old 
and  now  before  long  susceptible  to  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  old  age.  Last  year,  in  response  to 
the  urgings  of  friends  of  the  blind,  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
appropriation,  providing  that  hereafter  the 
Library  of  Congress  might  receive  $1,125,000 
to  maintain  and  expand  the  service.  In  other 
words,  the  Congress  has  now  authorized  an 
annual  Federal  expenditure  averaging  slightly 
less  than  $5  for  each  of  the  adult  blind,  which 
is  less  than  the  cost  per  year  of  the  average 
metropolitan  Sunday  newspaper. 

This  was  the  generous  will  of  531  members 
of  the  79th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  no 
single  member  of  which  voted  against  this 
Act.  High  hopes  were  entertained  for  an 
early  expansion  of  the  library  service,  and  for 
the  gradual  replacement  of  obsolete,  worn- 
out  Talking  Book  reproducers,  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  which  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
use,  depriving  their  users  of  their  hard-won 
gains  and — in  many  cases — of  the  only  means 
of  reading  they  could  employ,  since  braille 
had  proved  beyond  their  capacities. 

Workers  for  the  blind  had  not  foreseen, 
however,  that  there  were  flies  in  the  ointment 
or  that  the  Both  Congress  might  not  grant 
the  increased  appropriation  for  books  for  the 
adult  blind.  Perhaps  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  properly  educating  the  Congress  to  the 
loss  to  the  blind  from  this  sort  of  retrench¬ 
ment.  This  may  be  because  Congressmen  are 
not  at  all  time  the  most  accessible  of  men. 

There  appears  above  what  we  can  much 
less  lightly  excuse — testimony  against  the  in¬ 
creased  appropriation  for  this  expanded  li¬ 
brary  service  for  the  adult  blind,  presented 
hv  a  professional  in  our  field  who  so  far  as 


can  be  learned  has  accepted  without  protest 
the  Federal  allotment  of  embossed  and  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  for  the  blind  students  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  blind  of  which  he  is  the 
principal,  and  whose  voice  is  not  known  to 
have  been  raised  against  increased  Federal 
appropriations  for  books  for  the  education 
of  the  youthful  blind,  or  against  the  last  an¬ 
nual  per  capita  Federal  grant  of  $21.43  f°r 
such  purposes.  To  the  reader  who  may  detect 
some  inconsistency  here,  let  him  reflect  that 
our  good  principal  may  believe  that  “con¬ 
sistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds.”  Let 
him  be  persuaded  that  to  the  children  of  this 
residential  school  is  being  passed  on  the 
heritage  of  the  doctrine  of  rugged  individual¬ 
ism  as  practiced  by  their  principal,  who  has 
rarely  been  known  to  take  counsel  with  his 
fellows  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind, 
preferring  as  he  does  the  doctrine  of  splendid 
isolation  even  in  matters  about  which  he 
knows  practically  nothing  except  a  synthetic 
pleasure  such  as  attracts  a  moth  to  a  flame. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  fought  for  the 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  securing  to  the 
adult  blind  every  possible  advantage  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  an  adequate  library  service  had 
better  look  to  our  laurels.  If  we  have  believed 
that  we  who  work  with  the  adult  blind  might 
know  a  little  better  than  those  who  work 
with  children  how  best  to  serve  adult  needs, 
and  that  we  should  leave  to  experts  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  young  blind  the  proper  guiding 
of  their  destinies,  perhaps  we  should  revise 
our  thinking,  and  recognize  that  here  among 
us  stalks  a  giant  mentality  which  has  not 
received  its  proper  recognition.  For  here  is  a 
man  who  cares  nothing  that  it  has  taken  100 
years  to  win  for  the  blind  their  present  right 
to  the  best  in  books  that  an  enlightened  peo¬ 
ple  and  an  understanding  Congress  have  been 
willing  to  make  available  to  them. 

Talking  about  expenditures  for  services 
for  the  handicapped,  Dr.  Frampton  says  that: 
“What  we  need  in  this  whole  field  of  sluices 
for  the  handicapped  is  a  ‘Congressional  En - 
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thenia  League and  this  committee  could 
well  serve  as  that  league  to  properly  chec\ 
present  expenditures  for  existing  services  to 
the  handicapped. 

“Euthanasia  is  both  a  science  and  an  art, 
and  so  is  the  business  of  budget  making.”  .  . 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  no  great  heart  for 
the  struggle  to  win  over  blindness,  who  will 
pit  the  strong  against  the  weak,  who  favors 
Congressional  euthanasia  for  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  which  he  describes  as  a 
science  and  an  art,  though  the  dictionary  calls 
euthanasia  a  mode  of  inducing  painless  death. 
Here  is  a  man  who  will  unhesitatingly  rush 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  government  when  that  government 
seems  likely  to  yield  in  a  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  a  generous  impulse  to  respond  to 
the  importunings  of  those  whose  interest  is 
in  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  our  adult 
blind.  Here  is  a  professional  “Answer  Man.” 

The  need  for  the  funds  asked  can  be  amply 
demonstrated,  the  Doctor’s  testimony  not¬ 
withstanding.  As  was  said  at  the  outset,  there 
are  some  230,000  Americans  without  sight,  to 
furnish  reading  service  for  whom  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  provided  through  the 
Library  of  Congress  approximately  23,000 
talking  machines — roughly  one  machine  for 
every  tenth  blind  person — which  were  manu¬ 
factured  as  a  W.P.A.  project.  The  immediate 
result  was  a  greatly  increased  reading  group 
from  among  the  ranks  of  the  blind,  many 
of  whom  cannot  or  do  not  care  to  rely  solely 
upon  braille  books,  which  for  large  numbers 
calls  for  a  physical  or  mental  strain  more 
than  offsetting  the  pleasure  derived  from 
reading.  Shall  we  now  arbitrarily  limit  the 
readers  of  Talking  Books  to  one  in  every 
ten  of  our  blind  population?  Shall  we  in  this 
way  condemn  our  blind  to  any  such  form  of 
illiteracy?  Surely  we  can  afford  to  be  more 
generous.  And  if  we  concede  that  we  can, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  we  seek  to 
double  the  present  number  of  readers,  by 
providing  through  the  Library  of  Congress 


another  23,000  machines  for  some  of  the 
many  waiting  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  their 
use?  To  do  this,  even  at  pre-war  prices, 
would  entail  an  expenditure  equal  to  an  en¬ 
tire  year’s  apropriation  as  authorized  by  the 
79th  Congress — and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  prices  today  are  not  at  pre-war  levels. 
Happily,  the  Division  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  working  toward  such 
a  goal.  As  was  also  stated  earlier,  many 
of  the  machines  provided  through  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  are  now  more  than  ten 
years  old,  and  either  obsolete  or  in  such  bad 
condition  as  to  make  expenditure  of  further 
funds  for  repairs  economically  wasteful. 
Faced  with  the  alternatives  of  withdrawing 
such  machines  from  use  and  thus  further 
limiting  the  number  of  blind  readers,  or  of 
diverting  to  the  replacement  of  such  ma¬ 
chines  funds  intended  for  an  expanded  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Library  has  felt  obliged  to  hold  the 
gains  made  by  providing  new  machines  to 
replace  those  withdrawn  from  use.  But 
should  we  be  satisfied  merely  to  hold  to  the 
status  quo?  Surely  we  should  remedy  such 
a  situation.  Congress  thought  so  last  year, 
and  authorized  an  increased  appropriation 
for  that  purpose. 

1 

The  production  of  talking  books  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  In  even  the  present  very  limited 
editions  furnished  to  the  26  regional  branches 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  serve  the  read¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  one  blind  person  in  ten  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  government  owned  machine,  a 
quick  calculation  based  on  the  costs  for  25 
titles  selected  at  random  indicates  that  the 
average  Talking  Book  cost  $3,000  to  produce. 
It  will  thus  be  readily  understood  to  thought¬ 
ful  people  why  if  we  are  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  service,  including  braille  books,  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,  Talking  Book  Machines  and 
their  maintenance,  every  dollar  of  the  $1,125,- 
000  requested  and  authorized  by  the  79th 
Congress,  will  be  needed. 

It  has  been  said  that  fools  rush  in  where 
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angels  fear  to  tread.  On  our  part  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  cease 
our  role  as  angels  and  for  us  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  this  increased  appropriation  for 
books  for  our  adult  blind. 

And  perhaps  we  should  suggest  to  the  good 
Doctor  that  he  leave  to  those  with  bigger 
hearts  and  wiser  heads  the  responsibility  for 


coping  with  the  needs  of  the  adult  blinds 
who  today  stand  in  no  greater  need  of  his 
attention  and  solicitation  than  in  1935,  when 
he  advocated  establishing  them  in  restricted,, 
self-contained  communities,  shut  off  from 
the  world  about  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest  that  they  should  be  treated  as 
social  and  economic  lepers. 


STATE  LEGISLATION 


Over  a  hundred  bills  proposing  new  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  the  blind  were  introduced 
in  this  first  post-war  year  of  state  legislative 
sessions,  most  of  which  have  now  adjourned. 
Reports  however,  are  incomplete  for  all  states 
at  this  writing,  but  an  article  is  scheduled  for 
October  publication  giving  a  commentary  on 
changes  and  developments  together  with  a 
summary  of  such  laws  for  each  state.  Thus 
far,  the  following  bills  have  been  reported 
approved : 

ARIZONA 

H  1 14,  amends  eligibility  requirements 
for  aid  to  needy  blind  by  dropping  age 
requirements. 

CALIFORNIA 

A  134,  Increases  the  maximum  amount 
of  aid  payable  to  needy  blind  from  $60 
to  $65  per  month. 

A  135,  Increases  the  maximum  amount 
of  aid  payable  to  partially  self-support¬ 
ing  blind  from  $60  to  $65  per  month; 
income  under  $800  per  annum  not  to  be 
considered  for  any  purpose. 

DELAWARE 

H  9,  Requires  health  and  social  agencies, 
physicians  and  nurses  to  report  to  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  information  con¬ 
cerning  new  cases  of  blindness;  defines 
blindness  in  standard  terms 
H147,  Increases  the  maximum  amount 
of  aid  payable  to  needy  blind  from  $40 


to  $45  per  month;  provides  for  desig¬ 
nation  of  ophthalmologists  to  examine 
applicants  and  recipients;  requires  appli¬ 
cant  to  be  so  examined;  medical  treat¬ 
ment  to  prevent  blindness  or  restore  sight 
to  be  provided  to  needy  blind  as  asist- 
ance  whether  or  not  applicant  is  blind  as 
defined  in  act;  lowers  residence  require¬ 
ment  to  one  year. 

INDIANA 

H  147,  Revision  of  Act  establishing  new 
state  agency  for  the  blind  to  be  known 
as  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  School  for  the  Blind;  to  provide 
general  and  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
blind,  but  not  to  conflict  with  assistance 
program  under  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  old  act  repealed. 
MARYLAND 

H  146,  Provision  for  payments  of  ex¬ 
pense  money  to  blind  or  deaf  students 
attending  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

NEBRASKA 

B  69,  Amends  aid  to  needy  blind  law: 
absence  from  the  state  because  of  im¬ 
paired  health  not  to  affect  length  of  resi¬ 
dence;  recipient  not  disqualified  if 
patient  in  a  public  hospital  or  receiving 
other  forms  of  public  assistance. 

Robert  Whiting 
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APPLIANCES  FROM  THE  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  THE  SCHOLER  WOOD- 
MARKING  GAUGE,  WHICH  ALSO  SERVES  AS  A  SQUARE;  THE  FOOTRULE,  GRADUATED  IN 
SIXTEENTHS  OF  AN  INCH;  AND  TWO  MODELS  OF  INTERVAL  TIMERS.  THE  TIMERS  ARE 
ESPECIALLY  POPULAR  WITH  HOUSEWIVES,  PHYSIO-THERAPISTS  AND  DARK  ROOM  WORK¬ 
ERS.  THEY  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Carving  Knife.  One  of  the  earliest  problems 
•encountered  by  this  department  was  that  of 
satisfactorily  carving  roasts.  A  knife  has  finally 
come  on  the  market  which  goes  part  way  to¬ 
wards  solving  this.  Known  as  the  Miller 
Knife,  this  device  has  a  plastic  handle,  a  9- 
inch  stainless  steel  blade  of  a  patented  design 
said  to  require  no  sharpening,  and  a  stainless 
steel  wire  guide  which  may  be  adjusted  for 
various  thicknesses  of  slice  by  simply  pushing 
it  to  the  proper  location.  Tests  have  shown 
that  this  knife  works  well  with  bread,  vege¬ 
tables,  cheese,  salami,  and  all  boneless  roasts, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  to  be  cut  with  the 
grain,  such  as  leg  of  lamb,  etc.  It  works  mod¬ 
erately  well  with  hams,  but  would  probably 
require  practice.  The  knife  is  easy  to  clean. 
Postpaid,  $1.05. 

Clinical  Thermometer.  The  most  legible 
clinical  thermometer  yet  to  appear  has  just 
reached  America  from  Switzerland;  however, 
it  is  far  too  expensive  for  any  but  professional 
people — $17.50,  plus  postage.  Should  there  be 
any  considerable  number  of  orders,  this  price 
will  be  reduced  by  four  dollars.  It  is  not  yet 
being  offered  to  the  totally  blind,  but  for  those 
who  have  been  able  to  use  the  magnifier,  it 
may  prove  satisfactory  without  any  adapta¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  necessary  to  run  the  risk  of 
destroying  a  sample  to  determine  whether 
adaptation  for  the  totally  sightless  is  possible. 

Employing  the  thermocouple  principle,  this 
model  has  a  dial  of  approximately  inch 
diameter  with  a  scale  covering  better  than 
300  angular  degrees  and  a  range  from  94  to 
108  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  needle,  which  is 
very  delicate,  does  not  register  until  a  button 
is  pressed,  after  which  it  holds  that  reading 


until  the  button  is  pulled  out.  Pulling  out  the 
button  immediately  returns  the  pointer  to 
zero,  eliminating  the  need  to  “shake  down.” 
The  thermometer  has  a  stainless  steel  stem, 
about  23/8  inches  long  and  5/32  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  designed  for  use  either  orally 
or  rectally.  It  is  equipped  with  an  unbreak¬ 
able  crystal,  and  fits  very  neatly  under  the 
magnifier.  It  carries  a  two-year  guarantee  and 
is  said  to  be  just  about  completely  resistant  to 
breakage.  It  is  supplied  with  a  white  plastic 
carrying  case,  equipped  with  a  pocket  clip. 

Electric  Plugs.  The  White-Merrill-Jones 
Company  of  Detroit  has  recently  announced 
a  male  electric  plug  to  which  a  fixture  wire 
mav  be  attached  without  a  screwdriver.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  strip  off  the  first  half  inch 
of  insulation  from  each  conductor,  twist  the 
strands  of  each  conductor  together,  separate 
the  insulation  of  the  two  conductors  for  an¬ 
other  quarter  inch.  With  a  coin,  a  slotted  plug 
between  the  prongs  is  turned  counterclock¬ 
wise  and  the  two  leads  are  inserted  into  the 
other  end  of  the  plug.  A  plastic  separator 
guides  the  conductors  into  the  proper  open¬ 
ings,  after  which  the  coin  is  used  to  turn  the 
slotted  plug  in  a  clockwise  direction.  This  se¬ 
curely  anchors  the  wires.  The  plug  is  Under¬ 
writer  Approved  and  is  said  to  heat  less  than 
any  other  where  the  wires  are  not  directly 
soldered  to  the  prongs.  Made  of  plastic,  %  by 
%  by  1-5/16  inches,  this  plug  will  withstand 
the  full  weight  of  a  220  pound  man  without 
breaking.  Postpaid,  three  for  50^. 

Grocery  or  Butcher  Scales.  One  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  is  now  in  production  on 
spring  dial  scales  of  the  hanging  types.  These 
have  a  17  inch  dial,  double-faced,  with  a  five 
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pound  scale  and  a  15  pound  capacity  (three 
revolutions  of  the  pointer).  Dials  will  be 
brailled  before  assembly.  Various  types  of  pans 
are  available.  This  scale  ordinarily  markets 
for  over  $55.00,  but  the  manufacturer  hopes 
to  allow  blind  users  to  have  it  for  around 
$35.00,  plus  shipping  charges.  Further  details 
will  be  supplied  on  request. 

Ham  Shacks.  Requests  are  beginning  to 
come  in  from  abroad  for  the  names  and  call 
letters  of  practising  radio  amateurs.  Send  full 
details  as  to  bands,  schedules,  etc.  There  is 
great  need  for  mutual  aid  in  this  field. 

Tire  Pressure  Gauges.  A  limited  supply  of 
a  dial  type  of  tire  pressure  gauge  has  been  se¬ 
cured.  The  open  part  of  the  face  measures 
1 Zg  inches  in  diameter.  The  scale,  covering 
about  300  angular  degrees,  is  black  with  white 
figures.  The  range  is  20  to  120  pounds.  A  but¬ 
ton  at  the  side,  when  pressed,  returns  the 
pointer  to  zero.  One  sample  has  been  brailled, 
and  should  prove  fairly  satisfactory  with 


proper  precautions  and  some  practice  in  its 
use.  For  those  who  can  use  the  magnifier,  it 
can  be  read  without  adaptation.  The  price  of 
this  pre-war  instrument  is  $2.00  postpaid,  un¬ 
adapted;  and  $2.50  postpaid,  with  the  braille 
dial. 

Another  Pressure  Cooker.  Some  nice  fea¬ 
tures  are  included  on  a  new  model  of  pres¬ 
sure  pan  known  as  the  Scalomatic.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  others  in  that  it  has  an  easily  adjust¬ 
able  pressure-setting  device  which  is  notched 
at  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  pounds.  It  has  handles 
on  each  side  and  is  locked  shut  by  turning 
two  knobs.  It  may  be  “vented”  while  under 
pressure;  that  is,  no  cold  water  needs  to  be 
run  over  it.  While  tests  are  under  way,  this 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  endorsement; 
but  prospective  buyers  may  wish  to  investigate 
this  model  among  the  others.  Its  price,  includ¬ 
ing  separators  and  trivet,  is  fair  traded  at 
$13.95.  Available  at  your  local  stores. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  received 
by  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  in  its  fund¬ 
raising  drive,  was  a  check  for  $107.57  from  the  blind 
and  sighted  workers  of  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  gift,  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Home,  gave  the  reason 
for  this  contribution,  saying: 

“When  the  story  of  the  imminent  needs  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  appeared  in  the 
press,  many  of  our  blind  men,  remembering  your 
services  to  them,  asked  us  to  forward  their  small 
contributions  to  you  despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  have  been  working  only  part  time  for  the  past 
several  weeks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  gift  would 
have  been  greater  if  conditions  were  different.  I  am 
enclosing  our  check  for  $107.57  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  contribution  will  spur  the  community  to 
greater  efforts  in  your  behalf. 

“We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  for  its  warm  and 
friendly  cooperation  in  the  many  years  before  the 
establishment  of  our  own  medical  department. 
Going  back  to  the  earliest  Social  Service  entries  in 
our  files,  we  find  that  all  of  the  eye  examinations, 
treatments,  diagnoses,  surgery  and  care  for  all  of 
our  men  were  taken  care  of  cheerfully  and  without 
charge  by  your  clinic.” 

New  Y or\  Association  for  the  Blind — During 
TO46,  4.098  blind  men,  women,  and  children  took 
advantage  of  the  28  free  services  offered  by  the 
Lighthouse  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  according  to  the  report  presented  by  Eli 
Whitney  Debevoise,  president  of  the  association,  at 
its  40th  annual  meeting,  which  took  place  April  to. 


During  1946,  466  new  blind  persons  were  added 
to  the  register;  the  direct  payments  for  wages,  sub¬ 
sidies,  carfares,  and  guiding  reached  the  sum  of 
$219,394 .66;  and  contributions  received  from  12,382 
contributors  totaled  $223,000. 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  C.  Starr,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  the  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  services  for 
the  adjustment  of  blind  people  through  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  individual’s  needs  in  relation  to  his  family 
and  the  community,  Mrs.  Starr  will  also  devote  her 
efforts  to  the  study  and  development  of  a  program 
to  help  blind  children  adjust  to  living  and  taking 
part  in  community  interests  and  family  life. 

North  Carolina — The  General  Assembly  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  at  its  last  session  increased 
appropriations  for  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Salary  increases  have  im¬ 
proved,  ranging  from  20%  to  30%.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  full-time  employees  has  been  increased  from 
T30  to  145.  Most  of  the  additional  employees  are 
for  custodial  care  and  for  the  maintenance  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  buildings.  One  of  the  far-reaching 
improvements  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
was  the  extension  of  the  school  term  from  9  months 
to  to  months.  The  long-term  budget  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  next  school  year.  The  total  operating 
budget  has  been  increased  from  $237,000  to  $3t6,ooo 
from  1947  to  T948. 
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THE  BLIND  OF  DETROIT  CONDUCT  A 
DRIVE  AGAINST  BEGGING 

W.  EARL  QUAY 


During  the  lush  war  years,  when  work  was 
plentiful  and  earnings  high  in  Detroit,  the 
city  became  a  Mecca  for  blind  beggars.  Blind 
individuals,  not  disturbed  by  ethics,  appeared 
on  every  busy  street  with  their  doleful  songs, 
their  helpless  shuffling  and  their  tin  cups. 
Their  “takings”  were  large,  and  their  numbers 
increased. 

The  organizations  of  the  blind  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  situation  and  desired  some 
curbing  of  the  practice.  Through  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Council  of  the  Blind,  representing 
all  of  the  organizations  of  blind  people  in 
Detroit,  action  was  initiated. 

Knowing  that  public  support  for  a  drive 
against  begging  was  a  first  consideration,  that 
police  action  would  be  required  and  that 
Court  support  would  be  necessary,  work  on 
all  these  facets  had  to  be  undertaken.  A  meet- 
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ing  with  representatives  of  the  newspapers, 
the  Police  Department  and  the  Municipal 
Court  was  called  by  the  Council  and  a  drive 
against  begging  begun. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Council  was  that 
blind  people  are  too  often  considered  pe¬ 
culiar  and  helpless,  that  the  public  identifies 
all  .members  of  the  blind  group  with  those 
they  most  often  see — those  on  the  street  cor¬ 
ner,  that  the  beggars,  by  presenting  the  most 
woeful  appearance  possible,  are  responsible 
for  a  very  large  part  of  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  blind  by  the  public.  Further,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  maintains  that  since  the  employers  are  a 
part  of  the  public  and  are  taught  by  the  beg¬ 
gars  that  blind  people  are  helpless,  the  beg¬ 
gars  are  largely  responsible  for  employers’  re¬ 
luctance  to  give  work  to  any  blind  person. 
Since  the  beggars  do  not  exceed  more  than 
one  or  two  percent  of  the  total  blind  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  unfair  to  allow  such  a  small  group 
to  do  harm  to  the  entire  number  when  eco¬ 
nomic  support  is  available  to  them  from  work 
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or  from  welfare  funds.  It  is  maintained  that 
their  insistence  upon  continued  begging  is 
because  they  desire  a  lucrative  “easy  way  out” 
and  not  because  of  a  real  need.  (Sample  beg¬ 
ging  “takes”  show  the  income  from  it  to  be 
unreasonably  large.)  Finally,  as  a  minor  fac¬ 
tor,  it  is  degrading  and  embarrassing  to  all 
blind  people  to  be  constantly  considered  as 
helpless  beggars  because  of  identification  with 
the  beggar  group.  The  Council  believed 
granting  licenses  to  blind  people  for  them  to 
beg  under  the  pretence  of  vending  music 
would  be  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  intent 
of  the  existing  laws. 

Action  began  with  publicity  in  the  press. 
The  first  arrest  occurred  March  15,  1946.  The 
person  involved  was  convicted  of  “begging” 
and  placed  on  probation  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

This  immediately  brought  all  of  the  beggafs 
together  in  an  organized  effort  to  block  the 
drive.  The  United  Workers  of  the  Detroit 
Blind  was  formed  by  them;  funds  were  col¬ 
lected  from  each  member,  and  legal  assistance 
engaged.  In  a  test  case,  heard  in  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Court  before  Judge  Paul  E.  Krause,  on 
September  24,  1946,  the  Court  decided  that 
the  activity  questioned  is  “begging”  and  not 
vending  of  music  because  contributions  are 
attracted  by  the  appearance  presented  and 
not  in  compensation  for  musical  entertain¬ 
ment — the  music  being  merely  a  means  of 
gaining  attention. 

A  petition  was  presented  by  the  United 
Workers  of  the  Detroit  Blind  to  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  asking  for  a  change  in  the 
local  ordinance  against  begging  so  that  blind 
people  would  be  allowed  to  beg.  After  a 
thorough  hearing  of  the  issue  involved,  the 
Common  Council  refused  to  consider  the 
petition.  Granting  permission  to  beg  would 
bring  a  tremendous  influx  of  blind  beggars 
to  Detroit.  Every  corner,  every  alley  would 
have  some  blind  person  beating  a  drum  or 
blowing  a  horn.  However,  had  it  been  con¬ 


sidered,  the  State  law  prohibiting  begging 
would  still  have  made  the  practice  illegal 
in  Michigan. 

A  meeting  with  the  United  Workers  of  the 
Detroit  Blind  revealed  that  none  of  their 
group  has  made  any  real  efforts  to  obtain 
help  from  the  community.  They  all  claimed 
loudly  that  they  wanted  work;  however,  they 
had  not  applied  for  assistance  in  finding  it. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  drive,  only  twelve 
of  the  group  have  subsequently  applied  for  v 
help  to  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
and  it  is  thought  that  they  wanted  only  some 
evidence  that  they  had  applied,  intending  to 
use  that  evidence  with  the  police.  Only  one 
of  the  twelve  accepted  training.  One  person 
who  did  accept  help  from  another  agency,  in 
a  sheltered  workshop,  earned  between  $38.00 
and  $42.00  weekly  during  his  stay  there  and 
was  subsequently  placed  in  industry  earning 
$1.07  per  hour.  His  experience  proved  no 
attraction  to  others  of  the  group.  The  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  the  group  was  of  sneering 
contempt  for  any  offerings  of  anything  not 
approaching  the  lucrative  “take”  from  the 
street.  While  they  cry  in  public  that  they 
want  work,  their  attitude  indicates  they 
expect  agencies  or  the  public  to  seek  them 
out  and  present  equally  large  earnings  with¬ 
out  effort  on  their  part. 

The  entire  placement  problem  of  the  blind 
comes  into  focus  when  work  requests  are 
so  flatly  demanded  without  regard  for  ability. 
The  inability  of  a  great  many  blind  people 
to  be  acceptable  to  industry  because  of  per¬ 
sonality,  ethical  or  manual  weaknesses,  or 
because  of  age  or  double  handicaps,  shows  a 
great  need  for  more  intensive  work  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  of  blind  people’s  capabilities 
rather  than  their  helplessness  and  the  need 
to  have  the  blind  people  themselves  and  the 
public  understand  the  real  problems  involved. 

In  a  case  heard  before  Circuit  Judge  John  V. 
Brennan,  the  United  Workers  of  the  Detroit 
Blind  asked  the  City  to  show  cause  why  it 
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should  not  issue  licenses  to  their  group  to 
“sell”  music  on  the  streets.  The  Judge  stated 
that  the  City  has  the  right  to  control  the  use 
of  its  streets  within  reason,  that  to  control 
its  streets  laws  have  been  passed  prohibiting 
begging,  that  the  days  of  the  wandering  min¬ 
strel  singing  of  the  heroes  of  his  land  are 
past,  that  the  activity  of  blind  people  play¬ 
ing  music  on  the  street  and  carrying  a  cup 
is  begging.  He  stated  further  that  the  court 
or  the  city  could  not  give  permission  to 
members  of  any  particular  organization  to 
break  existing  laws.  This  court  action,  we 
hope,  is  the  last  of  the  organized  efforts  of 
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the  beggars  to  gain  access  legally  to  our 
streets  as  a  field  for  their  activity.  Barring 
unforeseen  reversals  of  public  or  court  opin¬ 
ion,  no  begging  should  be  legal  in  Detroit 
and  none  permitted. 

The  practice  of  begging  in  Detroit  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  that  which  is 
carried  on  is  far  less  obvious.  Many  of  the 
beggars  have  left  town,  many  have  entered 
solicitation  or  so-called  selling  from  door-to- 
door,  some  of  the  beggars  have  changed 
their  activity  as  little  as  possible,  just  to 
evade  or  escape  the  law.  A  few  have  accepted 
welfare  assistance. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

MOTIVE  OPERANDI 


Dear  Sir: 

Much  has  been  written  by  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  multitude  of  pet  methods  of  re¬ 
adjusting  the  blind,  or  adjusting  the  blind  to 
living  as  normal  members  of  society.  All  have 
some  merit,  but  none  adequately  fits  the  vary¬ 
ing  personalities  of  all  or  even  almost  all 
blind  persons.  Each  formula  can  benefit  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  blind  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  benefit  even  one  individual,  it  is  good. 
It  is  also  emphatically  true  that  no  panacea, 
so-called,  should  be  crammed  down  the 
throat  of  a  blind  person  who  finds  it  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  nature. 

In  every  case  more  is  to  be  lost  than  gained 
by  following  strictly  a  modus  operand i  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  much  more  important  factor, 
the  motive  operandi. 

Over  the  centuries  of  human  endeavor 
which  have  been  recorded,  certain  individuals 
have  achieved  supposedly  superhuman  feats. 
In  every  case,  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  for  it,  he  will  find  a  strong  driving  force 
or  motive  has  been  the  secret  of  the  achieve¬ 


ment.  It  may  have  been  a  central  single  mo¬ 
tive  or  a  series  of  related  or  non-related 
motives. 

One  individual  will  want  nothing  more 
from  life  than  fun.  Thus  he  will  guide  his 
steps  in  that  direction  whenever  he  can.  He 
will  avoidNif  he  can  all  actions  that  will  tend 
to  take  him  away  from  his  idea  of  fun.  There¬ 
fore,  if  one  wishes  to  have  this  person  partfi 
cipate  voluntarily  in  any  activity,  the  activity' 
must  be  presented  as  an  opportunity  to  have 
fun.  This  simple  rule  applies  to  the  blind  as 
well  as  the  sighted  of  all  ages  and  educational 
levels.  The  true,  underlying  motive  varies  in 
each  person.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
it  in  a  given  individual.  It  may  be  and  often 
is  concealed  by  many  quickly  changing  super¬ 
ficial  motives. 

The  real  task  of  the  worker  with  the  blind 
is  to  uncover  this  motive  and,  once  this  is 
done,  use  whatever  method  or  device  suits 
his  personality,  to  develop  a  complete  indivi¬ 
dual  partaking  in  all  customary  activities. 

William  J.  Giannini 
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TYPEWRITING  TECHNIQUE 

HARRIET  LOMBARD 


Typing  is  one  of  the  essential  subjects 
taught  in  a  braille  class.  It  aids  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  lessons,  communication  with  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  read  braille,  and  in  some 
instances,  vocational  purposes.  Therefore  it 
is  advisable  that  all  blind  persons  learn  to 
type  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 

We  will  evaluate  the  personal  reasons  for 
typing  rather  than  vocational  aims.  Teaching 
typewriting  for  vocational  uses  needs  much 
more  instruction  than  that  given  a  student 
in  the  elementary  grades.  However,  the  be¬ 
ginning  work  is  the  same  for  both  and  means 
mastery  of  the  keyboard  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  possible. 

While  everybody  who  learns  typing  needs 
a  high  level  of  speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency, 
a  blind  person  especially  needs  accuracy  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  correct  his  errors.  That  does 
not  mean  that  a  blind  individual  should  not 
acquire  speed  and  do  his  work  with  dispatch, 
but  he  must  be  accurate.  Much  depends  upon 
the  individual  as  to  how  to  blend  these  skills. 
There  is  a  very  wide  range  of  differences  in 
blind  children’s  abilities. 

It  would  be  quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  a  course  of  study  to  which  all  chil¬ 
dren  could  adhere.  Each  student  should  ad¬ 
vance  according  to  his  ability.  This  is  easily 
done  if  typing  is  taught  individually  or  in 
small  groups.  Nevertheless,  a  general  outline 
can  be  used  for  each  lesson.  The  following 
has  been  found  to  be  practical : 
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I.  A  Review  or  Drill  Exercise. 

II.  Finger  Exercises. 

III.  Fresh  Material  or  New  Exercises  on 
Old  Subjects. 

IV.  Clean  Up. 

If  a  young  child,  an  average  pupil  about 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  has  four  or  five 
lessons  each  week  he  should  be  able  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  to  have  general  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  machine, 
the  formation  of  correct  habits,  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  when  typing,  knowledge  of  keyboard  in 
so  far  as  letters,  shift  key,  period,  comma, 
and  the  question  mark  are  concerned,  and  a 
fair  quality  of  accuracy  and  rhythm.  He 
should  be  able  to  type  his  spelling  lessons  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  year  and  devote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  lesson  period  to  very  simple  ac¬ 
curacy  tests. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  type  independently  such 
things  as  letters  and  simple  reports,  either 
original  or  dictated. 

The  entire  third  year  should  be  devoted  to 
accuracy  and  speed  tests,  the  writing  of  letters, 
reports,  and  lesson  assignments  from  outside 
classes.  Drill  exercises  should  be  mingled 
with  these. 

In  typing  the  lesson  assignments,  accuracy 
and  neatness  should  take  precedence  over 
speed.  Careful  attention  to  such  details  as  the 
heading  of  the  paper,  the  titles  of  the  reports, 
and  arrangements  according  to  length  should 
be  stressed. 

The  lesson  outline  may  take  a  different 
form  the  third  year  if  the  teacher  wishes. 
To  write  letters,  reports,  etc.,  specific  teach- 
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ing  and  supervision  is  necessary.  A  teacher’s 
time  may  be  saved,  however,  if  the  pupil  is 
capable  of  working  for  a  given  period  (about 
a  week)  by  himself  after  having  had  his  work 
assigned  and  explained  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  unit  of  work.  If  the  pupil  completes 
the  assignment  before  the  period  of  time  is 
up,  he  may  do  additional  accuracy  and  speed 
drills. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  for  such 
a  unit: 

I.  Have  some  snappy  drill  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  period  at  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

II.  Have  at  least  one  accuracy  drill. 

III.  Have  a  speed  drill.  (This  may  be 
the  same  exercise  as  the  accuracy 

drill.) 

IV.  Have  typing  of  a  letter,  report,  or 
lesson  assignment. 

V.  Have  a  short  assignment  typed  from 
dictation  once  or  twice  a  month. 

For  a  child  without  vision  it  is  better  to 
have  the  pupil  “master”  the  unit  of  work 
rather  than  “contract”  to  do  it  in  a  given 
period  of  time.  Therefore,  keep  the  unit 
within  the  child’s  capabilities.  Do  both  when 
possible. 

When  shall  a  child  commence  his  typing? 
This  depends  upon  his  age,  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  dexterity,  interest,  mental  ability,  pow¬ 
ers  of  concentration  and  perseverance.  These 
factors  also  govern  his  advancement.  His 
need  for  typing  is  a  great  factor  in  making 
an  early  start.  In  a  school  where  all  teachers 
read  braille,  typing  can  be  postponed  until 
the  later  grades  if  desired.  In  a  day  school 
class,  and  in  a  residential  school  where  not 
all  teachers  read  braille,  an  early  start  is 
advisable. 

Instead  of  saying  that  a  student  should 
begin  his  typing  in  a  given  grade,  say,  let 
him  start  when  he  has  the  above  require¬ 
ments:  age,  physical  development,  dexterity, 
interest,  mental  ability,  powers  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  perseverance.  We  might  even  have 
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a  pupil  (an  older  one  of  course)  who  could 
commence  typing  soon  after  he  enters  school. 
Some  children  are  very  adept  and  could  be¬ 
gin  to  type  while  in  a  lower  grade,  but  usually 
a  beginning  should  be  made  in  the  third  or 
fourth. 

The  younger  pupil  needs  much  individual 
supervision  and  practice.  He  should  not  work 
alone  for  a  long  time.  His  lesson  periods 
should  be  short,  say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Thus  the  child  does  not  become  unduly  tired 
or  nervous,  and  correct  habits  are  formed  at 
the  machine.  As  time  goes  on,  the  lesson 
period  can  he  lengthened  and  the  pupil  can 
work  alone. 

The  capabilities  of  each  pupil  need  to  be 
watched  carefully.  An  older  student,  or  one 
especially  adept,  may  be  able  to  have  less  re¬ 
view  or  drill  work,  less  practice,  and  thereby 
advance  much  more  rapidly. 

The  same  type  of  equipment  is  needed  for 
the  blind  child  as  for  one  who  sees,  but  teach¬ 
ing  devices  and  aids  may  vary  somewhat. 
Keyboard  charts  and  the  blackboard  cannot 
be  used.  There  are  other  devices  which  have 
great  value.  Rhythm  means  much  in  success¬ 
ful  typing.  Whatever  the  teacher  can  devise 
to  aid  in  producing  this,  will  greatly  benefit 
the  child.  A  phonograph  can  be  used  to  con¬ 
trol  stroking  and  fluency  of  the  pupil’s  prac¬ 
tice.  Lacking  a  phonograph,  oral  counting, 
clapping  or  tapping  may  be  used. 

Demonstrations  by  the  teacher  are  often 
needed,  especially  during  the  first  year.  An 
active  response  in  the  child’s  reaction  to  each 
suggestion  or  command  is  better  if  given 
with  sureness,  snap,  precision  and  vigor.  Such 
devices  may  be  overused;  but  they  are  very 
workable  for  occasional  or  short  periods. 

Techniques  for  teaching  typing  require 
much  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There 
is  a  very  wide  range  of  abilities  in  a  class  of 
blind  children,  and  the  instructor  must  be 
able  to  detect  the  need  of  each  individual 
and  apply  the  best  method  for  getting  work 
across  to  that  individual. 
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Most  techniques  used  by  a  teacher  of  any 
typing  class  can  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
young  blind  students,  but  here  are  a  few 
points  which  the  writer  has  found  need 
special  emphasis  with  the  children  in  our 
groups. 

Since  association  plays  a  big  part  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  type,  each  key  must  be  associated  with 
a  definite  finger,  a  definite  reach,  a  definite 
stroke,  and  a  definite  hand  adiustment.  In 
fact  the  pupil  must  learn  to  use  the  keyboard 
kinesthetically.  Tapping  a  key  lightly  with 
the  correct  finger  without  moving  the  type 
bar  helps  establish  the  kinesthetic  sense  and 
memory. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  pupil  needs  to  learn 
is  that  quick  rebounds  of  fingers  from  the 
keys  after  stroking  makes  for  better  typing. 
To  help  in  this  and  other  hand  adjustments 
finger  exercises  are  very  beneficial.  Practice 
them  daily.  Many  such  exercises  are  given 
on  pages  135-7  m  “The  Technique  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Typewriting”  by  Jane  E.  Clem. 

A  pupil  needs  to  know  how  to  relax  at  the 
machine.  Letting  the  base  of  the  hand  rest 
on  the  frame  of  the  typewriter  below  the  space 
bar  is  an  ideal  position  for  relaxing.  One 
hand  may  relax  while  the  other  returns  the 
carriage,  or  when  reading  copy.  Both  hands 
may  relax  during  a  brief  cessation  of  typing. 
The  returning  of  fingers  to  home  keys  is  a 
form  of  relaxation.  If  the  finger  exercises  are 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  they  are 
a  big  help,  but  if  they  are  given  near  the 
middle  they  not  only  aid  in  stroking  and 
hand  adjustments  but  also  relax  both  the 
hands  and  body  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
should  often  call  a  period  of  rest  during  the 
early  days  of  the  child’s  typing  experiences. 
Do  this  to  prevent  tension  and  anxiety  over 
his  work. 

Most  blind  children  have  a  great  tendency 
to  slouch  at  the  machine.  Correct  position 
lessens  fatigue  and  improves  workmanship. 
At  all  times  the  following  points  should  be 
insisted  upon: 


I.  The  child  must  sit  squarely  in  front 
of  the  machine. 

II.  The  feet  must  be  flat  on  the  floor 
with  one  foot,  usually  the  left,  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  other. 

III.  The  pupil  must  sit  erect  with  his 
hips  well  back  and  body  slightly 
forward  at  his  hip  line. 

IV.  The  upper  arms  must  hang  naturally 
at  the  sides  with  elbows  about  par¬ 
allel  with  the  top  of  the  table. 

V.  The  fingers  must  be  held  lightly 
over  home  keys  in  a  curved  position. 

The  teacher  should  see  that  the  margin  stops 
are  set  correctly  for  the  work  the  child  is  to 
do.  Most  of  our  young  children  cannot  do 
this.  Neither  are  they  apt  in  the  use  of  tabula¬ 
tion  keys.  Some  teachers  advise  that  young 
braille  pupils  “count  spaces”  instead  of  tabu¬ 
lating:  for  instance,  space  twenty-five  times 
for  the  heading  of  a  letter,  the  closing  phrase, 
and  signature.  Counting  is  usually  the  more 
dependable. 

Since  practically  all  blind  children  are  in¬ 
terested  in  typing,  there  is  no  special  problem 
of  motivation,  but  conditions  must  be  favor¬ 
able  for  concentration.  It  would  be  ideal  to 
have  a  room  especially  provided  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  typing.  However,  in  a  day  school  class 
the  subject  has  to  be  taught  in  a  room  with 
children  who  are  otherwise  occupied.  Since 
noise  disturbs,  it  is  wise  to  have  typing  les¬ 
sons  when  there  are  as  few  distractions  as  pos¬ 
sible.  That  is  generally  when  there  are  hut 
few  children  present.  Even  with  a  smaller 
number  of  pupils  present  it  is  advisable  to 
have  those  children  at  work  on  lessons  which 
do  not  result  in  noise.  Both  teacher  and  pupil 
need  to  focus  attention  on  the  typing  at  hand. 
The  child  at  the  machine  needs  the  teacher’s 
undivided  supervision,  especially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  good  or  bad  typists  are  made  then. 

All  material  used  should  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  student.  With  few 
exceptions  the  blind  child’s  experiences  are 
verv  limited.  The  young  child  does  not  have 
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the  vocabulary  of  one  in  the  later  grades.  The 
person  without  vision  cannot  watch  copy  but 
has  to  memorize  it.  All  this  makes  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  which  is  to  be  typed  important. 
Words  must  be  simple,  sentences  within  the 
child’s  experiences,  and  paragraphs  short. 
The  material  to  be  used  should  be  thought 
out  in  advance  for  each  individual  pupil. 
It  is  a  saving  of  time  if  the  instructor  has  lists 
of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  prepared 
for  each  type  of  lesson  in  order  that  one  can 
be  easily  found  when  needed. 

Copying  from  braille  is  a  much  slower 
process  than  from  a  print  copy.  It  is  advisable 
first  to  read  the  entire  article  to  be  typed.  Re¬ 
read  the  first  paragraph.  Note  the  number  of 
sentences.  Again  read  the  first  sentence,  check 
the  spelling  of  each  word,  and  memorize  it 
long  enough  to  type  it.  After  that  do  the 
same  with  each  sentence  in  order  until  the 
paragraph  is  completed.  Then  on  to  para¬ 
graph  number  two,  etc.,  until  the  article  is 
finished. 

There  are  various  theories  as  to  the  order  in 
which  keys  are  to  be  taught.  Whichever 
grouping  is  followed  the  final  results  are  the 
same.  Let  each  instructor  follow  his  own 
ideas  on  the  subject.  No  matter  how  it  is  done, 
it  is  wise  to  teach  the  home  keys  before  ad¬ 
vancing  very  far.  This  tends  to  strengthen 
and  limber  the  use  of  fingers  and  prepare  for 
work  on  the  first  and  third  rows  of  keys. 
It  also  satisfies  the  curiosity  which  children 
have  in  wanting  to  know  the  names  of  keys 
their  fingers  cover  when  at  the  home  position. 

A  teacher  of  typing  should  be  a  master  artist 
in  teaching  drill  work.  All  pupils  need  much 
drill  practice,  but  blind  youngsters  need  an 
unusual  amount  of  it.  There  are  many  types 
of  drills:  stroking  drills,  corrective  drills, 
frequency  drills,  etc.  Good  suggestions  for 
these  can  be  found  in  most  teachers’  hand¬ 
books  and  guides  for  teaching  this  subject. 

Speed  and  accuracy  have  been  discussed 
heatedly  from  many  angles.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  emphasis  upon  accuracy  is  of  prime 
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importance  for  the  younger  children.  Speed 
can  be,  and  should  be,  acquired.  Some  think 
that  aiming  for  speed  makes  a  pupil  more 
accurate.  Possibly  so  with  some  types  of 
students,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  it  does 
with  children  in  lower  grades.  They  are  too 
apt  to  get  careless  when  striving  for  speed. 
Many  of  the  younger  children’s  fingers  are  not 
very  nimble,  and  emphasis  on  speed  is  too 
much  for  them.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
is  a  child  who  must  be  spurred  on. 

While  striving  for  accuracy  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  teacher  to  emphasize  the  errors 
which  a  pupil  makes,  since  this  is  especially 
apt  to  make  the  child  overanxious  and  re¬ 
sult  in  poor  technique.  Carefully  phrased 
criticisms,  such  as  these,  may  encourage  as 
well  as  correct: 

I.  That’s  good,  let  us  try  it  again  to  see  if 
we  can  make  it  better. 

II.  There’s  a  mistake.  Try  it  again  to  see 
if  you  can  get  it  just  right. 

III.  Let  11s  get  used  to  using  those  fingers. 
Try  that  line  again. 

IV.  We  must  get  used  to  using  those 
fingers  just  right.  “Practice  makes  per¬ 
fect.”  Try  that  line  once  more. 

V.  We  want  to  get  so  used  to  striking  the 
kevs  that  we  don’t  have  to  think  where 

j 

the  keys  are  any  more  than  we  do 
where  we  put  each  dot  in  *  writing 
braille;  so  let’s  try  it  again. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
have  the  pupil  write  for  one  minute  on  some 
easy  word,  phrase,  or  clause  that  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  given  as  a  lesson.  When  the 
pupil  can  write  accurately  for  one  minute, 
lengthen  the  time  to  two  minutes.  Later  in¬ 
crease  the  period  as  seems  advisable;  first  to 
three  minutes,  then  four,  etc. 

When  the  keyboard  has  been  mastered,  use 
some  drill  or  alphabetical  sentence  for  accu¬ 
racy  tests.  When  the  pupil  is  capable,  he  may 
memorize  a  short  paragraph  of  four  or  five 
sentences  as  subject  matter  for  drills. 

When  first  beginning  accuracy  drills,  have 
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one  every  day.  Such  drills  can  be  in  addition 
to  any  assigned  lesson.  About  the  end  of  the 
second  semester  of  doing  this  type  of  work, 
these  exercises  may  be  given  less  often,  per¬ 
haps  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  ages  and 
individual  differences  in  pupils  when  com¬ 
mencing  their  typing,  there  has  been  much 
controversy  as  to  when  a  pupil  will  be  able  to 
do  a  five-minute  period  of  accuracy  drill 
without  making  an  error.  The  younger  chil¬ 
dren  will  require  approximately  two  years, 
while  an  older  child  may  do  so  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  or  sooner.  Since  accuracy  must 
be  attained  by  a  braille  student,  stress  this 
phase  of  the  work. 

When  it  is  time  to  give  speed  drills,  the 
procedure  can  be  the  same  as  when  working 
for  accuracy.  The  same  exercises  may  be  used 
in  both  types  of  drills  and  retyped  from  time 
to  time. 

Some  people  consider  grades  of  little  im¬ 
portance  while  to  others  they  are  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  work.  Grading  of  children’s  work  in 
all  subjects  has  been  used  many  years.  The 
child  expects  it.  Parents  depend  upon  marks 
to  tell  how  their  children  are  progressing. 

There  are  several  ways  of  evaluating  a 
child’s  papers.  The  pupil’s  teacher  is  the  best 
judge  of  how  to  do  so  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual  child. 

During  the  first  year  a  student  should  not 
be  ranked  on  accomplishments  alone;  his 
technique  should  be  included.  Such  points 
as  the  following  should  be  considered: 

I.  Does  he  sit  at  the  machine  correctly? 

II.  How  does  he  stroke  his  keys? 

III.  How  does  he  put  his  paper  into  the 
machine? 

IV.  Does  he  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ? 

V.  What  does  he  achieve  ? 

During  the  second  year  more  emphasis  may 
be  placed  on  what  he  has  achieved.  During 
the  third  year  his  accomplishments  will  be 
the  chief  basis  of  marking.  Progress  charts 


and  graphs  can  be  made  in  braille  which 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  keep  track  of  his  own 
improvement  during  these  last  two  years. 

A  wise  teacher  keeps  abreast  of  advanced 
techniques  and  methods.  Let  those  of  us  who 
teach  the  young  blind  familiarize  ourselves 
with  what  is  new  in  typing — thus  lightening 
our  work  and  giving  the  pupil  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  possible.  Two  good  books  to  help 
us  in  doing  this  are: 

“Gregg  Typing,  Third  Edition,  Teachers’ 
Manual”  by  Harold  Smith,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“20th  Century  Typewriting”  by  D.  D. 
Lessenberry  and  E.  A.  Jevon,  South- 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECTORY 

Page  8 — American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Supt.,  deceased. 

9 — Braille  Circulating  Library.  Address 
changed  to:  707  West  Grace  Street, 
Richmond  20,  Virginia. 

15 — Theosophical  Book  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  F.  A.  Baker,  Pres., 
deceased. 

46 — The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Alumni  Association,  Barron  Mour- 
ing,  Pres.,  deceased. 

95 — Dallas  County  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Lloyd  Sparkman  has  been 
appointed  Executive  Director  in 
place  of  Mrs.  Eva  Cameron. 

97 —  Inter-State  Association  of  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Edna  Buehlig  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Vice-President;  the  address 
is  138  S.  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City 

98 —  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Mrs.  Ada  C.  Crampton,  deceased. 

106 — Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Library  and  Publishing  Dept. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian, 
deceased. 


RECIPIENT  OF  A4IGEL  MEDAL,  1947 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


Peter  J.  Salmon,  above;  Migel  Medal,  right. 


“For  outstanding  service  to  the  blind,” 
Peter  }.  Salmon,  managing  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home,  was  awarded  the 
Migel  Medal  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  1947. 

The  twelfth  recipient  of  this  honor,  Mr. 
Salmon  received  the  medal  at  the-  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  from  the  hand  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller  on  June  25th. 

Significantly  the  press  had  just  carried 
stories  concerning  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  deaf- 
blind  student  at  St.  Johns  College,  Brooklyn, 
who  had  completed  his  freshman  year  in  June 
with  an  average  of  91,  the  first  deaf-blind 


student  to  attempt  to  earn  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  since  Helen  Keller  achieved  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  Smithdas  is  sponsored  by  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon  and  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home,  the 
organization  supplying  him  with  such  sup¬ 
plementary  services  as  are  needed  for  a  deaf- 
blind  student,  including  a  tutor-guide. 


Previous  Recipients 


William  Nelson  Cromwell, 

T937 

Walter  G.  Holmes, 

x938 

H.  Randolph  Latimer, 

z939 

Adelia  M.  Hoyt, 

*94° 

Eva  B.  Palmer, 

1941 

L.  W.  Rodenberg, 

I943 

Henry  Ford, 

*944 

Florence  Trader, 

*944 

Georgia  Trader, 

T944 

John  B.  Curtis, 

*945 

Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite, 

t946 
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In  bestowing  the  Migel  Award  on  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon,  Miss  Keller  pointed  out  that  there  are 
employed  at  the  Industrial  Home  19  deaf- 
blind  men.  With  unusual  somberness  of 
humor  she  characterized  those  with  this  dou¬ 
ble  handicap  as  the  “loneliest  people  in  the 
world.” 

Her  mood  lightened  as  she  paid  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Salmon,  pointing  out  that  the  award 
was  made  on  “the  anniversary  almost  30  years 
ago  .  .  .  when  young  Peter  Salmon  first  came 
to  the  Industrial  Home  in  Brooklyn. 

“At  that  time  37  men  were  housed  in 
rickety  frame  buildings,  producing  about 
$37,000  worth  of  goods.  Now  there  are  two 
modern  factories  housing  approximately  180 
men  with  an  output  of  $1,000,000  annually. . . . 

“Through  his  vision  and  study  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  deaf-blind,”  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler  added,  “he  has  drawn  these  unfortunates 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  home  so  that  their 
double  handicap  fades  in  the  joy  of  united 
effort.” 

She  then  urged  him  to  expand  his  work 


“onward  to  a  world  society  that  shall  accept 
the  normal  and  the  handicapped  alike  in  the 
struggle  toward  independence  and  self-fulfil¬ 
ment.” 

M.  C.  Migel,  donor  of  the  medal  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  was  also  present  and  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Salmon,  saying,  “Peter  Salmon, 
when  he  knocks  at  St.  Peter’s  gate  some  day, 
won’t  get  in  because  he’s  a  namesake,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  achievements  and  characteristics.” 

Mr.  Salmon  is  a  past  president  of  the  New 
York  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  he  helped 
to  found,  and  also  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

On  December  1,  1943,  the  Industrial  Home 
was  presented  with  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
Award  for  outstanding  production  in  the 
war  effort,  and  an  unusually  low  rate  of 
absenteeism. 

An  account  of  the  building  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  may  be  found  in  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  June  1942,  under  the  title  “The  House 
That  Peter  Built.” 
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OPHTHALMOLOGIST  AND 
THE  GESTAPO 


Dr.  Suzanne  Schiff -Wertheimer,  chief  sur- 
geon  of  the  Clinic  National  des  Quinze- 
Vingts  in  Paris,  during  the  occupation  of 
France  by  the  Germans,  was  wanted  by  the 
Gestapo  because  of  her  activities  with  the 
resistance  movement.  Seeking  a  way  of  es¬ 
cape,  Dr.  Schiff  took  to  a  bed  in  the  hospital, 
where,  with  her  eyes  and  face  bandaged,  she 
successfully  posed  as  one  of  her  own  patients, 
thus  eluding  the  Nazis. 

The  Quinze-Vingts,  of  which  the  Clinic 
National  is  a  part,  has  700  years  of  history 
since  its  founding  by  St.  Louis  in  1254.  For 
centuries  it  has  been  accorded  many  unusual 
privileges,  first  by  the  French  kings  and 


later  by  the  Republic.  These  included  free¬ 
dom  from  taxation  and  the  right  of  asylum 
to  all  who  could  reach  the  altar  in  the  private 
chapel. 

The  legend  is  that  the  organization  was 
founded  as  a  war-blind  program  following 
the  Seventh  Crusade,  and  was  continued  for 
civilians  when  the  veteran  knights  died  off. 
In  1872  it  was  reorganized  by  Jean  Alphonse 
Pephau,  and  an  ophthalmologic  clinic,  in 
existence  since  1780,  was  expanded.  Now  as 
many  as  two  hundred  eye  patients  are  treated 
there  daily,  while  the  clinic  also  serves  as  a 
training  school  for  eye  specialists  through¬ 
out  France. 


RELIEF  MAP  OF  CAMPUS 


ALLENE  WESTOYER 

(It  is  well  known  by  Outlook  readers  that  many  necessary  tools  of  blind  people  are  required  in  such 
small  quantities  that  they  must  be  custom-built,  converted  from  material  at  hand  by  the  layman  s 
wits.  The  following  article  gives  an  instance  of  this  type  of  operation ,  in  detail.) 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the  scale 
model  or  relief  map  which  I  made  for  use  by 
blind  students  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
together  with  some  pertinent  information 
about  its  construction. 

In  August  of  last  year,  Mr.  Robert  Botten- 
burg,  a  blinded  veteran  who  was  entering  the 
university  in  the  fall,  asked  if  a  model  of  the 
campus  could  be  made  for  him.  Mr.  Botten- 
burg  had  been  stationed  at  the  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  Hospital  where  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  such  a  model.  Dr.  Brady 
approved  the  construction,  and  through  the 
recommendation  of  Miss  Wulfekammer,  I  was 
commissioned  to  do  the  job. 

The  only  information  I  had  at  first  to  aid 
me  was  a  small  picture  of  an  Avon  model 
which  Mr.  Bottenburg  had  had  clipped  from 
a  Saturday  Evening  Post  magazine  several 
months  previously.  A  search  of  local  Post  files 
failed  to  find  the  accompanying  article,  so  I 
wrote  direct  to  Captain  Alan  Blackburn, 
Training  Officer  at  Avon  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Avon  method  from  him. 

It  was  necessary  to  search  for  a  suitable  map 
with  which  to  work.  Most  of  the  maps  were 
inaccurate,  and  all  were  too  small.  Finally, 
however,  the  Buildings  and  Maintenance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  gave  me  one  that 
was  suitable  when  enlarged.  The  scale  of  the 
original  map  was  two  hundred  feet  to  one 
inch.  This  scale  had  two  primary  advantages. 


It  was  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  details  by  touch,  yet  small  enough 
that  the  blind  student  could  easily  reach  any 
part  of  the  map  from  the  edge.  By  this  scale, 
the  total  area  of  the  map  would  be  sixty-eight 
by  fifty-four  inches.  That  meant  that  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  map  was  twenty-seven 
inches  from  the  edge — an  easy  arm’s  length. 

Enlargement  of  the  map  was  accomplished 
as  follows:  The  original  map  was  glued  to  a 
drawing  board  and  ruled  into  one-half  inch 
square  grids.  A  piece  of  paper  of  proper  size 
was  laid  upon  a  floor  and  ruled  into  four  inch 
square  grids.  The  corresponding  squares  were 
numbered  for  easy  location.  Distances  within 
the  grids  of  the  original  map  were  spanned 
with  a  pair  ol  accurate  dividers.  Then  the 
dividers  were  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
grid  block  of  the  enlarged  map.  By  spanning 
the  distance  eight  times,  an  equivalent  dis¬ 
tance  was  measured  and  marked.  A  few  such 
measured  points  connected  by  freehand  lines 
gave  a  reasonably  accurate  duplication  on  the 
new  scale. 

When  the  enlarged  map  was  completed,  1 
studied  the  specifications  Capt.  Blackburn 
recommended,  and  adapted  them  with  modi¬ 
fications  for  my  own  use.  Materials  were  se¬ 
lected  and  obtained,  each  being  itemized  for 
future  reference.  The  University  gave  me  a 
sheet  of  three-ply  pine  wood  as  a  base.  Five- 
ply  wood  would  have  served  better,  for  I 
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found  that  the  three  ply  was  too  flexible  and 
tended  to  warp  somewhat.  But  five-ply  was 
not  available  in  Columbia. 

Upon  this  ply  wood  green  pool  table  felt 
was  glued.  Liberal  quantities  of  Le  Page’s 
liquid  iron  glue  were  applied  and  spread  with 
the  flat  of  the  hand.  Onto  this  surface  I  rolled 
and  stretched  the  felt.  I  then  weighted  the 
felt  with  magazines  and  books  for  forty-eight 
hours  to  insure  adhesion  and  reduce  warping 
of  the  wood.  This  sheet  of  felt  represented  the 
grass,  and  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  materials 
for  the  sidewalks  and  roads. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  cutting  and 
laying  of  the  sidewalks.  I  carefully  traced  the 
lines  for  the  sidewalks  on  a  single  large  sheet 
of  drafting  paper.  This  material  was  chosen 
because  it  is  tough,  slick,  and  repels  dirt.  It  is 
also  inexpensive  and  easy  to  obtain  in  large 
sheets.  The  cutting  was  done  by  laying  the 
paper  on  a  drawing  board  and  cutting  with  an 
Exacto  knife,  using  a  steel  rule  as  a  line  guide. 
Soon  the  shape  of  the  sidewalks  appeared  and 
was  laid  on  the  felt.  After  checking  the  place¬ 
ment,  a  few  pins  were  placed  to  hold  the  paper 
in  place.  Working  from  the  center  to  the 
edges,  iron  glue  was  applied  on  the  under  side 
of  the  walks  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush.  As  the 
walks  were  laid,  they,  too,  were  weighted  to 
dry. 

My  next  consideration  was  roads  and  drive¬ 
ways.  I  selected  emory  paper  as  my  material 
because  it  contrasts  with  the  felt  and  paper, 
and  because  it  offers  friction  to  a  hand  passing 
over  it,  as  a  warning.  I  obtained  the  emory 
paper  in  rolls  for  a  sanding  machine,  which 
were  an  inch  and  a  half  by  six  feet.  For  most 
of  the  roads,  these  rolls  were  long  enough  and 
wide  enough.  When,  however,  two  or  more 
pieces  were  needed  to  provide  larger  areas,  the 
strips  were  welded  from  the  back  by  applying 
gummed  paper  tape.  The  areas  of  the  roads 
and  sidewalks  were  traced  off  from  the  en¬ 
larged  map  onto  tracing  tissue,  cut,  and  used 
as  a  guide  for  cutting  the  roads  with  scissors. 
This  method  was  necessary,  for  emory  paper 


will  not  receive  a  carbon  paper  impression. 
Using  the  sidewalks  as  guideposts,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  glue,  lay,  and  weight  the  roads  in 
sections. 

Next  I  worked  on  the  buildings.  Parafin- 
impregnated  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  modeled 
plasticine  had  been  recommended,  but  this 
seemed  to  me  a  very  difficult  process,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  wood  would  be  easier, 
cheaper,  faster,  lighter,  and  less  breakable.  I 
used  scrap  lumber  blocks  about  two  inches 
thick  of  yellow  pine.  Upon  these  I  traced  the 
base  outline  of  the  buildings.  I  used  a  jigsaw 
in  the  Applied  Art  Department  to  cut  out 
these  blocks.  No  attempt  was  made  to  show 
such  details  as  the  slant  of  roofs,  windows,  etc., 
for  only  the  base  outline  is  of  interest  to  a 
blind  student.  However,  the  main  administra¬ 
tion  building,  Jesse  Hall,  has  a  dome,  and  in 
order  to  have  an  easy  check-point  for  these 
students,  I  did  represent  this  roof-top  detail 
with  a  round-ended  dowel  rod  of  appropriate 
size.  When  the  buildings  were  all  cut  and 
sanded,  I  painted  them  with  red  tempera  and 
shellac.  Thus  they  had  the  advantages  of  true 
color,  a  good  texture,  and  resistance  to  dirt, 
and  each  building  was  painted  and  dried  quite 
rapidly. 

In  mounting  the  buildings,  screws  were  used 
exclusively.  Two  persons  worked  together  in 
mounting.  One  supported  the  base  of  the 
model  on  its  end  and  held  the  buildings  in 
their  proper  places.  The  other  drilled  a  small 
hole  from  the  back  with  a  breast-drill  and  set 
the  screws  with  a  brace  and  screw-driver  bit. 
By  this  method  the  wooden  buildings  showed 
no  tendency  to  split  or  crack. 

One  detail  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  campus  of  the  university  has 
several  sets  of  stairs  along  the  sidewalks  and 
several  more  for  each  building.  I  carefully 
walked  over  the  whole  area  of  the  model  and 
noted  the  location,  direction,  and  number  of 
these  stairs.  These  I  cut  to  scale  from  balsa 
wood  with  a  razor  blade  and  mounted  to  the 
model  with  Duco  cement.  Stairways  of  build- 
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ings  were  made  to  lead  to  their  correct  door¬ 
ways.  On  the  sidewalks  only  the  location  and 
direction  could  be  noted.  There  was  a  sheer 
drop  from  the  top  step  to  the  sidewalk  on  the 
“uphill”  side.  These  stairs  are  easy  to  identify 
by  shape  and  placement,  and  the  number  of 
stairs  may  be  counted  by  running  the  finger¬ 
nail  along  the  slope. 

There  is  an  underpass  below  a  busy  street  on 
the  campus.  This  I  noted  with  a  heavy  wire 
staple  and  a  label  for  the  sighted  instructor. 

I  purposely  neglected  to  note  such  details  as 
trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  added  detail  could 
only  serve  to  confuse  the  blind  user.  But  in 
one  spot  a  large  shrub  grows  in  the  junction 
of  two  important  sidewalks.  This  I  noted  by 
use  of  a  small  wire  brad. 

As  a  traditional  note  I  used  six  larger  finish¬ 
ing  nails  to  represent  the  six  ivy-covered  col¬ 
umns  of  the  long-destroyed  original  adminis¬ 
tration  building.  They  are  the  subject  of  much 
campus  talk  and  are  a  prominent  and  revered 
landmark. 


Labels  for  the  buildings  completed  the  nec¬ 
essary  work,  for,  although  the  blind  student 
cannot  read  them,  they  are  used  by  the 
sighted  instructors  in  aiding  the  blind  persons. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  part  of  the  model 
is  true  to  color.  This  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  serves  a  purpose.  Every  article 
must  be  some  color,  and  it  is  just  as  simple  to 
make  it  the  right  color.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  seeing  per¬ 
sons  who  work  with  it. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  model  for 
this  use  be  extremely  accurate.  A  poor  model 
is  worse  than  no  model  at  all.  As  a  positive 
check,  I  walked  again  over  every  inch  of  the 
campus  to  see  that  all  details  are  correct. 

It  also  pays  to  keep  a  model  up-to-date.  As 
noted,  a  new  building  and  several  alterations 
were  made  while  my  model  was  being  built. 
I  hastily  added  these  new  details. 

This  particular  model  cost  just  under 
twenty  dollars  in  materials  to  build  and  repre¬ 
sents  over  two  hundred  fifty  hours  of  labor. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES 


Dear  Sir  : 

Following  is  material  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  other  readers  for  the  States’  Acti¬ 
vities  Section  of  the  Outloo\. 

The  result  of  legislation  affecting  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  been 
to  go  from  a  budgetary  guide  which  has  a 
range  of  minimum  and  maximum  to  a  bud¬ 
getary  guide  of  single  figures  for  each  item 
of  need.  The  old  range  was  established  on  the 
basis  of  low  cost  living  with  the  minimum  of 
the  range  on  food,  for  example,  being  what 
the  content  of  living  would  cost  purchased  at 
chain  stores  or  the  maximum  of  these  same 
items  priced  at  the  neighborhood  store.  On 
the  single  figure  budgetary  guide  the  figures 


were  pegged  we  might  say  between  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum.  The  new  legislation 
also  abolished  the  free  choice  general  medical 
care  program  and  placed  responsibility  for 
general  medical  care  on  each  individual 
county.  It  did  not  affect  the  eye  care  program. 
New  legislation  also  established  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  wife  for  her  husband. 
Previously,  in  this  state,  a  husband  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  wife  but  there  was  no  legis¬ 
lation  which  made  a  wife  financially  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  husband. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gwen  Hardin 

Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind 
State  of  Washington 


BLIND  FENCERS  EXCEL  WITH  SIGHTED 

TRAINING  IN  LIGHTNING  ACTION  A  SAFETY  MEASURE  FOR  BLIND 


Behind  the  success  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  in  training  blind  persons 
as  expert  fencers  lies  a  remarkable  new 
achievement  in  surmounting  loss  of  sight. 
The  high  speed  precision  of  blind  fencers  in 
competing  with  sighted  opponents  is  a  source 
of  wonder  to  all  who  have  seen  them. 

Alexander  Hern,  a  fencing  professional 
who  organized  and  teaches  the  method,  thus 
explains  it:  “When  teaching  sighted  pupils 


some  high  speed  fencing  movements,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  slender  blades,  when  devel¬ 
oping  the  highest  velocity,  become  nearly  in¬ 
visible.  Attempts  by  pupils  to  watch  the  blade 
resulted  in  confusion.  To  offset  this,  1  blind¬ 
folded  my  sighted  pupils.  The  experiment  at 
once  resulted  in  improved  technique.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  if  blindfolded  pupils  could  be 
taught,  why  not  those  who  were  actually 
blind?”  An  experimental  class  for  the  blind 


Pupil  demonstrates  action  known  as  “yielding”,  while  blinded  visitor  stands  by. 
Yielding  develops  a  blind  individual’s  ability  to  give  way  instantly  before  an  obstacle. 

Alexander  Hern  at  right. 
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set  up  by  the  Guild  under  Mr.  Hern’s  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  result. 

In  explaining  the  response  of  a  blind  person 
to  the  use  of  the  foils,  Mr.  Hern  said  that  in¬ 
struction  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye.  Skill  with  the 
foils  gives  a  blind  person,  when  confronted 
with  obstacles  or  other  dangers,  the  ability  to 
'  regain  loss  of  balance  at  once.  This  is  due  to 
instantaneous  control  of  reflex  action,  the 
body  having  been  trained  to  respond  instantly 
to  the  will.  Fencing  also  develops  better  poise 
and  carriage. 

One  sightless  pupil  reported  instruction  in 
fencing  has  heightened  his  sense  of  direction 
and  judgment  of  distance  as  well  as  increased 
his  ability  to  go  about  alone. 

Held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
7  to  8:30  P.M.,  the  fencing  class  at  the  Guild, 
1880  Broadway,  is  open  to  all  blind  persons. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 

As  a  pioneer  effort  the  class  has  attracted 
widespread  attention.  Inquiries  have  been 
received  from  Canada  and  St.  Dunstan  s, 
famous  institution  for  the  blind  in  London. 


(Reprinted  from  the  “Open  Door”,  newssheet  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Services) 


DR.  MACKIE  JOINS  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  STAFF 

Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  Specialist  for  Schools  for 
Physically  Handicapped  Children,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Dr.  Mackie  came  to  the  Office  of  Education 
from  the  California  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  where  she  served  for  a  year  . as  consul¬ 
tant  on  education  of  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  Her  20  years  of  experience  in  the 
special  field  of  education  for  the  handicapped 
has  been  obtained  in  city  and  state  programs 
in  Oh  io,  New  York  and  California. 

In  her  six  years  at  Hunter  College  in  New 
York  City,  Dr.  Mackie  was  civilian  coordi¬ 


nator  administrating  the  naval  (Rehabilita¬ 
tion-Hospital  Corps)  training  program  and 
developed  a  training  program  for  teachers  of 
the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 
During  her  three  and  one-half  years  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Dr. 
Mackie  helped  to  organize  and  teach  one  of 
the  first  courses  developed  in  this  country  in 
methods  of  teaching  the  crippled.  For  nine 
years,  from  1927  to  1936,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Special  Education  Staff  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Public  Schools,  serving  as  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  School  for  Crippled  Children. 


E.A.A.B.  TRACK  MEET 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Blind  a  track  meet  was 
held  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
on  May  17th.  Events  were  shot  put,  50  yard 
dash,  75  yard  dash,  three  consecutive  jumps, 
hop  step  and  jump,  high  jump  and  broad 
jump.  The  entrees  were  2/5  totally  blind 
and  3/5  with  partial  vision.  Track  officials 
from  the  Officials  Club  of  Philadelphia  were 
present.  Medals  for  1-2-3  places  and  a  trophy 
for  winning  were  presented. 


No.  Men  Points  Place 


Perkins  of  Watertown 

7 

2 

6th 

Kentucky 

7 

4 

5th 

New  York  Inst. 

7 

11 

3rd 

West  Virginia 

6 

No  Score 

Maryland 

5 

TO 

4th 

Virginia 

7 

25/2 

I  St 

New  York  State  School 

7 

2 

6th 

Connecticut 

5 

No  Score 

Overbrook 

7 

22/2 

2nd 

MISS  FRENCH  HONORED 
Miss  Mary  French,  aged  75,  pioneer  home 
teacher  in  Rhode  Island  from  1904  until  her 
retirement  in  1946,  received  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Education  from  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Education  recently. 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  . . . 


(  A  good  news  story  about  a  blind  person  is  extremely  difficult  to  write ,  a  fact  which  friends  of 
the  blind  sometimes  have  difficulty  explaining  to  their  friends  of  the  press.  The  following  article  is 
reprinted  below  as  an  example  of  the  right  bind  of  newspaper  story  about  a  man  without  sight.  In 
the  hope  of  promoting  good  press  relations  in  future,  this  column  will  reprint  entirely  news  stories 
which  measure  up  to  the  exacting  caliber  of  Miss  Osborne  by  (/)  telling  of  a  blind  person  who  has 
done  something  which  should  appear  in  the  press,  (2)  telling  the  story  without  sentimentality ,  (j)  telling 
the  story  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  forgets  the  subject  is  blind  while  also  remembering  it.) 


THE  BRIDGE  DECK 
Florence  Osborne 

J.  Patrick  Dunne,  the  blind  bridge 
player,  whose  book,  “The  Thirteen  Kings 
and  Queens  of  Contract  Bridge,”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  is  more  skillful  than  many 
sighted  players. 

At  tournaments  he  brings  his  own  deck  of 
braille  cards  and  his  pretty  wife  makes  up 
each  hand  he  is  to  hold  from  the  regular  hands 
in  the  duplicate  boards  as  they  come  along. 
The  other  three  players  use  the  regular  cards 
in  the  boards,  and  Pat’s  memory  is  so  fine  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  hear  the  dummy  hand  called 
out  once  and  the  other  cards  called  as  they  are 
played  to  keep  track  of  the  proceedings. 

His  own  cards  with  the  braille  markings  he 
holds  below  the  table  because  otherwise  run¬ 
ning  over  them  with  his  fingers,  as  he  must  do 
to  know  what  to  play,  might  give  one  of  the 
sighted  players  a  glimpse  of  his  hand. 

It  is  something  of  a  marvel  to  play  bridge 
against  this  man  who  has  overcome  a  great 
handicap  to  compete  successfully  at  a  difficult 
game.  Except  for  the  cards  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  the  play  must  be  carried  on  in  his  mind 
cued  only  by  what  he  hears,  in  addition  to 
which  he  must  sort  inferences  and  make  de¬ 
ductions  just  as  sighted  players  do. 


Blinded  in  a  hunting  accident  many  years 
ago,  Pat  is  an  inspiration  to  others  who  have 
lost  their  sight.  How  well  he  can  do  at  the 
card  table  will  be  shown  in  today’s  two  hands. 
One  of  them  he  played  with  Waldemar  von 
Zedtwitz,  with  whom  he  has  partnered  at 
several  championships.  On  it  he  made  two 
spades,  doubled,  with  an  overtrick,  playing 
the  hand  carefully  to  find  a  doubleton  king. 
The  cards  and  bidding  are  shown  in  today’s  box. 

West  opened  the  seven  of  hearts,  the  deuce 
was  played  from  the  board  and  East  won  the 
jack.  He  shifted  to  the  club  jack  and  Dunne 
refused  to  cover,  winning  the  trick  with  dum¬ 
my’s  ace.  He  knew  that  the  king  must  be  in 
the  West  hand,  not  only  from  the  jack  lead 
but  from  West’s  original  bid,  and  he  realized 
his  only  chance  to  win  the  queen  was  to  find 
West  with  a  doubleton.  He  had  to  exit  from 
dummy  in  any  case  so  he  played  a  club  from 
North  and  ducked,  being  pleased  to  hear  West 
announce  wryly,  “King.” 

West  sent  back  the  heart  queen.  Dunne 
covered  with  North’s  king  and  East  took  the 
ace.  East  now  could  have  saved  the  overtrick 
by  leading  a  club  for  his  partner  to  ruff,  but 
instead  he  led  a  spade,  giving  dummy  a  free 
finesse  of  the  jack.  Pat  then  entered  the  closed 
hand  by  a  heart  lead  to  the  ten  finessed  dum¬ 
my’s  spade  queen  and  laid  down  the  ace, 
drawing  the  last  two  trumps. 
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Now  declarer  re-entered  the  closed  hand 
with  the  club  queen,  cashed  the  nine  of  hearts 
and  led  a  diamond.  West  won  the  ace,  re¬ 
turned  a  diamond  to  dummy’s  king  and  the 
last  trick  was  taken  by  South’s  ten  of  spades. 
Dunne  made  two  spades,  doubled,  and  one 
over,  winning  two  clubs,  four  spades,  two 
hearts  and  a  diamond.  The  opponents  took 
two  hearts,  a  club  and  a  diamond. 

Pat  handled  another  two,  doubled,  con¬ 
tracted  nicely  to  fulfill  the  bid  although  he 
found  the  dummy  void  in  trumps.  On  this 
hand  he  had  the  fun  of  trumping  a  good  card 
at  the  end  in  order  to  enter  his  own  hand  to 
draw  the  opponent’s  last  trump.  Here  are  the 
cards  and  bidding  with  neither  side  vulner¬ 
able  and  West  dealer: 

4KQ532 
S?KQ85 
0  Q972 
4  None 

484  TNORTHn  AJ10976 

A  9  6  4  3  >  9J2 

0543  £  3  0K6 

4  A  Q  3  2  vSOVTWJ  *K765 

Dunne 

4  A 

S?10  7  3 
0  AJ108 
4  J10  98  4 

The  bidding: 

West  North  East  South 

Pass  1 4  Dble  2  4 

Dble  Pass  Pass  Pass 

West  opened  the  eight  of  spades  and  South 
won  his  singleton  ace  and  led  the  eight  of 
clubs.  Small  from  West,  East  took  the  king 
and  laid  down  the  king  of  diamonds,  losing  to 
declarer’s  ace.  Next  Dunne  led  the  nine  of 
clubs,  West  won  with  the  queen  and  returned 
a  diamond  which  went  to  South’s  jack.  Again 
declarer  led  a  trump.  West  went  up  with  the 
ace  and  played  his  remaining  diamond,  giving 
East  a  ruff  with  his  last  club. 

Now  East  led  back  a  low  heart,  the  ten  was 
played  by  South,  West  won  the  ace  and  led  a 
heart  to  dummy’s  king.  Then  in  Order  to  enter 


his  hand  to  draw  the  last  club  from  West, 
Dunne  trumped  the  good  queen  of  spades, 
laid  down  the  club  ten,  and  claimed  the  last 
two  tricks  with  the  heart  queen  and  spade 
king.  He  made  two  clubs,  doubled,  winning 
two  spades  and  a  spade  ruff,  two  diamonds,, 
two  hearts  and  a  club.  The  opponents  took 
three  clubs,  a  diamond  ruff  and  a  heart. 


APPOINTMENTS 


William  Taylor  Heisler,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Mrs.  M.  Gene¬ 
vieve  Coville,  who  is  retiring  as  principal  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Heisler  has  been  teaching  this  year  at 
Pennsylvania  Military  College,  and  has  had 
five  years  experience  as  teacher  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  State.  While 
at  Overbrook  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  princi¬ 
pal  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  school  head. 

A  Pennsylvania  State  College  graduate  he 
holds  both  bachelor  of  science  and  master  of 
science  degrees  from  that  institution. 


BRAILLE  TO  GERMANY 

Printed  matter  for  the  blind  may  now  be 
sent  to  all  zones  of  Germany,  provided  it  does 
not  exceed  1 1  pounds.  The  service  began  May 
15  with  postal  rates  at  three  times  the  pre¬ 
occupation  rates. 

Letters  written  in  braille,  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  present  weight  limit  of  one  pound, 
are  also  being  accepted  for  mailing  to  all 
German  zones. 


SIR  IAN  FRAZER  IN  AMERICA 

Sir  Ian  Frazer  and  Lady  Frazer  are  in 
America  for  a  six  weeks  trip.  The  chairman 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  a  member  of  Parliament, 
Sir  Ian  visited  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  and  organizations  concerned  with  the 
war  blind  of  this  country. 
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NECROLOGY 


RAGNHILD  KAATA 

Miss  Ragnhild  Kaata,  famed  “Helen  Kel¬ 
ler  of  Norway”  died  of  bronchitis  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  in  Hamar,  Norway.  Miss 
Kaata,  born  at  Ron  in  Vestre  Slidre,  suffered 
the  loss  of  her  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of 
two  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  She  also 
suffered  the  loss  of  her  sense  of  taste. 

Miss  Kaata,  when  a  child,  was  the  first 
blind-deaf  person  to  be  taught  to  speak. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  ten  year  old  Helen  Keller 
announced  that  she  too  would  learn  to  talk 
and  demanded  an  instructor  who  could  teach 
her.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of  Boston,  gave  her 
her  first  speech  lessons. 

Ragnhild  Kaata  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
life  in  a  home  for  the  deaf  at  Hamar.  One 
of  her  last  occupations  was  the  knitting  of 
a  pair  of  mittens  for  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Norway. 
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SHERMAN  C.  SWIFT,  LL.D. 

Blind  people  all  over  Canada  and  in  many 
other  countries  lost  a  trusted  friend  and 
benefactor  with  the  death  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  27,  of  Sherman  C.  Swift,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  chief  librarian  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Born  in 
Petrolia,  Ont.,  in  1879,  Dr.  Swift  lost  his  sight 
in  childhood,  attended  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Brantford  and  matriculated 
in  Petrolia  College.  Later  he  attended 
McGill  University,  graduating  with  an  hon¬ 
ours  B.A.  in  Modern  Languages  in  1907.  He 
received  his  M.A.  from  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Toronto,  in  1908.  Some  years  ago 
McGill  University  conferred  upon  him  an 
honorary  LL.D.  Since  1909,  when  he  became 
secretary  of  the  board  of  the  Canadian  Free 
Library  for  the  Blind  in  Toronto,  he  has  been 
the  key  person  in  library  work  for  the  blind 
in  Canada  and  one  of  the  foremost  figures 
in  this  field  on  the  continent.  He  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  T918  and  when  the  library  amalgamated 
with  the  institute  in  1910  as  the  Library  and 
Publishing  Department,  Sherman  Swift  was 
appointed  head  of  this  department,  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  had  been  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  being  on  several  occasions  chairman  of 
its  library  group.  In  1931,  he  served  on  an 
international  committee  for  the  standardi¬ 
zation  of  braille  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  For  some  years  he  has  served  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  as 
proofreader  for  braille  literature  in  Spanish, 
French,  German  and  Latin. 

In  1933,  Dr.  Swift  was  asked  to  select  books 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be  embossed  in 
braille.  For  many  years  he  wrote  book  re¬ 
views  for  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  C.N.I.B.’s  braille  maga¬ 
zine,  The  Courier. 
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Dr.  S.  C.  Swift  demonstrating  a  stereotyping 
machine  to  Viscount  Alexander, 
Governor  General  of  Canada. 


The  author  of  a  vast  collection  of  unpub¬ 
lished  poems,  Dr.  Swift  was  co-author  with 
the  late  T.  G.  Marquis  of  a  special  quater- 
centenary  work,  “The  Voyages  of  Jacques 
Cartier  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  published  in 

1 934- 

Dr.  Swift  was  always  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  him  not  only  for  his  amaz¬ 
ing  fund  of  knowledge  in  so  broad  a  range 
hut  also  for  his  personality  and  his  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  human  beings. 
A  seeker  after  truth,  he  had  no  use  for  pre¬ 
tence  and  insincerity.  His  own  life  was 
straight  and  true,  warmed  with  a  dry  humour 
and  a  great  love  of  people.  He,  in  turn,  was 
deeply  loved  by  those  who  called  him  friend, 
who  will  remember  him  with  admiration 
for  his  work,  and  lasting  gratitude  for  his 
friendship. 

There  are  no  better  words  for  his  memorial 
than  his  own,  written  in  a  sonnet  on  the 
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death  of  Jacques  Cartier,  which  is  quoted 

here : — 

“Ho!  shipmates,  have  ye  heard  the  sudden 
news ? 

Twixt  dar\  and  dawn,  ’tis  said,  Jacques 
Cartier 

His  cable  slipped  and  quietly  stole  away 
Upon  another  distant  mystic  cruise — 

A  cruise  we  all  must  take  nor  can  refuse 
When  come  our  sailing  orders:  no  delay 
Will  broo\  the  Lord  High  Admiral  that  day, 
Though  fast  our  hoo\  hold  deep  in  harbour 
ooze.” 

“Stout  Cartier  gone ?  . . .  But  he’ll  not  be 
forgot, 

For  he  has  left  a  name  that  large  is  writ 
In  golden  history’s  bright-illumined  tome: 
God  grant  the  wind  be  fair  and  he  be 
brought 

To  where  with  joy  he'll  see  a  beacon  lit 
By  those  he  loved,  to  guide  him  safely 
home.” 


A.  C.  ELLIS 

In  a  brief  notice  previously  printed  in  the 
Outloo\  it  was  impossible  to  express  the  deep 
regret  felt  by  workers  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  over  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis, 
whose  strenuous  life  came  to  a  close  on 
May  25th. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  50  years  old,  having  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  and  for  the  past  17  years  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

To  his  exacting  stewardship  in  Louisville 
he  gave  the  energy  and  drive  of  a  per¬ 
fectionists  best  years,  during  which  his  fine 
mind  maintained  the  balance  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  beset  from  every  quarter  by  such  pres¬ 
sures  as  must  plague  all  national  enterprises. 
The  manner  in  which  he  did  his  difficult 
business  caused  him  to  be  universally  re¬ 
spected,  and  in  1937  he  was  the  first  seeing 
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A.  C.  Ellis  at  his  desk  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 


man  to  head  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Perhaps  the  achievement  nearest  his  heart 
was  the  reproduction  of  the  Readers  Digest 
in  braille,  begun  in  1935,  for  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  fund  was  collected  totalling  over 
$200,000  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ellis’  death. 

Meticulous  with  regard  to  technical  mat¬ 
ters,  he  also  helped  to  develop  the  use  of 
a  stereotype  machine  for  reproduction  of 
braille.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  plans  for  a  $250,000  new  print¬ 
ing  house,  including  sound-proof  studios  and 
recording  machines  for  Talking  Books. 

In  the  16th  Annual  Report  Mr.  Ellis  wrote: 
“One  might  ask,  ‘Haven’t  you  about  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject?  Don’t  you  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discover  new  projects  from  year  to 
year?’  The  answer  is  no.  There  are  always 
new  tasks,  new  challenges,  new  problems 


and  new  opportunities  to  serve  the  blind.  As 
we  close  our  88th  year,  the  affairs  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  were  never  in  better  condition,  the 
future  more  encouraging,  or  the  demands  for 
our  services  more  pressing.” 

He  then  went  on  to  list  the  matters  he  con¬ 
sidered  most  important  for  the  trustees  to 
consider.  He  expressed  his  broad  hopes  for 
the  future  as  follows: — 

“Throughout  the  world,  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  turning  to  the  Printing  House  for 
equipment  and  technical  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  of  publishing  houses 
and  libraries  for  the  blind.  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  India,  China,  Russia,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  Latin-American  countries  are  num¬ 
bered  among  those  who  have  called  upon  us 
for  help.  We  have  a  grave  international  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  connection.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  share  our  experience  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  with  our  foreign  colleagues. 
The  printing  of  braille  is  a  highly  skilled 
craft  which  requires  close  application  for 
mastery.  We  recommend  that  young  people, 
wherever  possible,  be  sent  to  the  Printing 
House  on  fellowship  grants  to  study  as  ap¬ 
prentices  in  the  various  departments.  Al¬ 
ready  two  have  come,  one  from  Chile  and 
another  from  Peru.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
a  trainee  from  China  to  come  to  us  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Later,  others  will  come 
from  other  countries.  It  is  very  stimulating 
to  our  own  staflF  members  to  work  with  these 
foreigners  who  are  making  great  personal 
sacrifices  to  prepare  themselves  for  leadership 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  their  coun¬ 
tries.  By  sharing  our  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  others,  we  can  project  our  influence 
throughout  the  world  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  the  blind  everywhere.” 

Thus  Mr.  Ellis  brought  to  our  high  duty 
toward  other  nations  the  simplicity  of  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

The  Outloo\  extends  sincerest  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  son. 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


DR.  IRWIN  VISITS  EUROPE 


Dr.  Robert  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  spent 
two  months  in  Europe  the  past  summer, 
making  a  personal  investigation  of  conditions 
among  the  blind  there,  in  connection  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
This  organization  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris.  Dr.  Irwin  visited  England, 
France,  Italy,  Greece  and  Switzerland  in 
response  to  increasing  appeals  from  schools, 
workshops  and  hospitals,  including  the  his¬ 
toric  seven  hundred  year  old  Quinze-Vingt 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  many  conferences  with  which  Dr. 
Irwin  carried  on  his  investigation,  included 
an  audience  with  Pope  Pius  XII. 

Upon  his  return  August  14th,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  was  given  to  the  press: 

“In  all  countries  the  blind  of  Europe 
suffer  from  unemployment.  This  suffering 
is  aggravated  by  inflation.  Nearly  everything 
that  a  blind  man  needs  costs  more  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same 
time,  his  wages  are  at  best  only  one  third  of 
what  a  blind  man  earns  in  America. 

“Greece:  Most  blind  men  have  the  choice 
between  idleness,  hunger  and  rags  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  a  grade  better 
living  by  begging.  In  the  interior  of  Greece, 
they  have  no  relief  from  poverty  until  Ameri¬ 
can  help  reaches  them.  In  Athens,  friends  of 
the  blind  have  made  a  modest  start  in  setting 
up  the  most  necessary  services  for  the  sight¬ 
less.  Outside  of  Athens  everything  is  lacking 
that  we  in  America  deem  essential  to  a  blind 


aid  program.  They  lack  schools,  educational 
equipment,  vocational  rehabilitation  training, 
workshops,  tools  and  raw  material;  they  lack 
clothing  and  shelter.  In  spite  of  all  that  the 
United  States  Government  and  private  Amer¬ 
ican  philanthropy  can  do,  the  blind  of  Greece 
will  suffer  terribly  next  winter.  They  do  not 
want  to  beg,  they  want  to  work.  Greece  is  the 
land  of  home  industries  and  small  workshops. 
Unlike  the  sightless  of  America,  the  blind 
workers  of  Greece  are  competing  with  other 
hand  workers,  not  with  machinery.  Given 
tools  and  a  little  raw  material,  many  of  the 
blind  people  of  Greece  could  do  fairly  well. 
The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  is  providing  technical  equipment  for 
schools  and  workshops.  In  addition  it  is  pro¬ 
viding  some  clothing  and  soap.  In  a  typhus 
ridden  country  like  Greece,  soap  is  of  vital 
importance. 

“Italy:  Italy  had  a  good  nation-wide  system 
for  caring  for  the  blind.  However,  this  sys¬ 
tem  has  almost  come  to  a  standstill.  The  blind 
are  suffering  from  idleness  and  inflated  cost 
of  living.  The  workshops  are  nearly  closed 
for  lack  of  Army  and  other  Government 
orders.  The  blind  have  beautiful  schools,  but 
in  many  instances  the  equipment  was  des¬ 
troyed  or  looted  during  the  war.  What  the 
schools  need  most  are  braille  books  to  take 
the  place  of  the  prohibited  fascist  texts.  Blind 
instructors  in  these  schools  suffer  terribly 
from  the  inflation.  The  salaries,  which  were 
never  high,  have  not  been  increased  along 
with  the  cost  of  living.  The  American 
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Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  is  providing 
school  equipment  and  raw  material  from 
which  to  make  new  braille  books. 

“France:  France  was  the  first  country  in 
Europe  to  establish  work  for  the  blind.  One 
of  its  famous  institutions  for  the  blind  dates 
back  to  Louis  the  Ninth  (1260).  France,  who 
?ave  the  world  the  braille  svstem,  has  hardlv 
a  braille  printing  press  in  operation.  The 
blind  suffer  terribly  from  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment,  as  the  workshops  were  badly  damaged 
during  the  war,  either  by  the  German  invad¬ 
ers  or  inadvertently  by  American  bombers. 
Wages  of  the  blind  in  France  are  terrifically 
low,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  preposterously 
high.  The  French  workshops  for  the  blind, 
with  the  help  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  are  making  a  gallant 
effort  to  help  themselves  through  mutual 
co-operation.  The  blind  need  from  America 
technical  equipment  for  their  schools,  work¬ 
shops  and  institutions.  They  need  clothing, 
soap,  food  and  a  little  encouragement. 

“England:  England  is  grimly  tightening  her 
own  belt  and  making  an  honest  effort  to  make 
her  meager  stock  go  round.  She  is  even  plan¬ 
ning  how  she  can  help  the  blind  in  less  fortu¬ 
nate  countries.  The  recent  law  which  makes 
it  mandatory  for  large  employers  to  include 
a  small  percentage  of  blind  people  in  their 
working  force  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
still  on  their  jobs  thousands  of  blind  people 
employed  during  the  drastic  labor  shortage 
during  the  war.” 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  has  published  a  seventh  edition 
of  the  “Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Including 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Organizations  and 
Sight-Saving  Classes”  compiled  by  Helga 
Lende.  National  agencies,  public  and  private, 


are  listed  first,  followed  by  state  and  local 
agencies  listed  by  states.  Price:  Si .50. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  psycho¬ 
logical  research  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  gave  a  course  in  the  case  work 
approach  to  home  teaching  and  a  second 
course  in  Psychological  Aspects  of  Blindness, 
as  part  of  an  in-service  training  course  for 
home  teachers,  held  at  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
June  2-14. 

This  was  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  in- 
service  training  course  directed  by  the  Utah 
Commission.  Each  summer  the  teachers  are 
gathered  for  work  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  or  in  special 
sessions  similar  to  the  1947  meeting  held  in 
Ogden. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  Universitv 
of  Utah  granted  college  credit  for  all  courses 
upon  the  graduate,  or  upper  division  level. 
Dr.  C.  Hetzel,  a  prominent  ophthalmologist, 
and  a  recent  serviceman  in  the  Navy  Medical 
Corps,  presented  a  course  in  the  Anatomy  and 
Pathology  of  the  Eye.  These  courses  are  all 
applicable  to  A.A.W.B.  certification.  There 
was  also  a  refresher  course  in  Braille,  Grade 
II. 

Commenting  on  the  course,  Murray  B.  Al¬ 
len,  executive  secretary  of  the  Utah  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  said: 

“Although  the  students  absorbed  a  great  deal 
of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  from  the 
lectures,  what  particularly  pleased  them  and 
the  director,  was  the  attitude  toward  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  blind,  expressed  in  the  whole¬ 
some  philosophy  of  Dr.  Lowenfeld.  The  prac¬ 
tical  place  of  the  blind  people  and  their  ex¬ 
panding  future  was  the  keynote  of  the 
Lowenfeld  philosophy.  If  this  point  of  view 
is  carried  into  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  it  will  have  a  heartening  effect  upon  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  State  of  Utah.” 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


Membership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  opened  to 
workers  in  the  field  on  both  American  con¬ 
tinents  in  a  constitutional  revision  at  the  21st 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  organization, 
held  in  Baltimore  from  July  7-1 1.  During 
deliberations  characterized  by  active  harmony 
within  the  association,  other  changes  in  the 
constitution  included  provision  for  an  annual 
convention.  In  consequence,  it  was  voted  that 
beginning  on  January  1,  1949,  dues  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  $5  annually  instead  of  $5  biennially. 
Members  who  have  paid  their  current  dues 
are  fully  paid  throughout  this  year  and 
through  1948.  This  includes  the  cost  of  yearly 
registration  and  a  copy  of  current  proceedings. 
1947  proceedings  have  now  gone  to  press  and 
will  be  available  about  November  1st.  They 
may  be  ordered  by  non-members  for  $4  a  copy. 

Annual  conventions  will  not  affect  the  two- 
tear  tenure  of  officers  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

j 

President  for  1948-9  is  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  executive  secretary  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  since  1942.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Overbrook,  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  Dr.  Cum¬ 
mings  has  been  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  since  1935.  He  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  thorough  coordination  of 
Delaware’s  program  for  the  blind,  especially 
the  training  in  the  Brown  Vocational  School, 
which  was  organized  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Other  officers  are  the  following:  1st  Vice 
President,  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Braille  Press;  2nd  Vice  President,  Arthur 
V.  Weir,  General  Manager,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Treasurer, 
Lemont  W.  Hackett,  Supervisor,  Home  Ser¬ 


vice  Department,  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind;  Secretary-General,  Alfred  Allen, 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Board  members  have  been  regrouped  by 
a  change  in  the  constitution,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected: 

a.  Representing  executive  heads  of  agencies 
doing  city-wide,  county  and  local  work  for 
the  blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  execu¬ 
tive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind — William 
S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

b.  Representing  rehabilitation  specialists, 
placement  agents  and  field  officers  for  the 
blind — Frank  A.  Wrench,  Chief  of  Rehabi¬ 
litation  Services  for  the  Blind ,  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  {Hold-over) . 

c.  Representing  home  teachers  and  social 
workers  other  than  home  teachers  engaged 
in  work  with  the  blind — Miss  Marie  A.  Busch, 
Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

d.  Representing  lay  and  non-professional 
groups  (composed  of  persons  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a  non¬ 
professional  level  and  any  other  persons  in¬ 
terested  but  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind) — Charles  B.  Grover,  Albany  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind.  {Hold-over.) 

e.  Representing  executive  heads  of  any 
commission  or  association  doing  statewide 
work  for  the  blind — Roy  Kumpe,  Secretary- 
Manager,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Inc. 

f.  Representing  executive  heads  of  national 
agencies  and  professional  staff  members — 
Colonel  Edward  A.  Ba\er,  Managing  Direc- 
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tor,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

g.  Representing  executive  heads  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  day  school  classes  for  the  blind 
and  teachers  in  residential  and  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind — Robert  Rambert,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind. 

h.  Representing  librarians  for  the  blind,  ad¬ 
ministrative  heads  of  publishing  houses  for 
the  blind  and  all  others  engaged  or  interested 
in  publishing  houses  for  the  blind  in  any 
process — Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  Secretary, 
W or\  for  the  Blind,  American  Bible  Society. 

Registered  members  and  visitors  at  the 
A.A.W.B.  convention  totaled  393  persons,  280 
of  whom  were  members.  In  addition  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  visitors  who 
were  not  registered.  Countries  and  states  re¬ 
presented  were  as  follows: 

Members  Visitors  Total 


BRAZIL  3 

CANADA 

Alberta  1 

British  Columbia  1 

Manitoba  .  t 

Ontario  . 12 


NEWFOUNDLAND  1 

CHINA  .  *t 

MEXICO 

UNITED  STATES 


Alabama  .  4 

Arizona  1 

Arkansas .  3 

California  5 

Colorado  1 

Connecticut  .  2 

Delaware  5 

District  of  Columbia  13 

Florida  .  4 

Georgia  .  3 

Hawaii  .  1 

Illinois  .  10 

Indiana  .  4 

Iowa .  2 

Kansas  .  3 

Kentucky  .  4 

Louisiana  .  2 


T 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 


2 

3 

2 

T4 

2 


3 

1 


3 

9 

1 

5 

1 

2 


7 

2 

5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

22 

5 

6 

1 

11 

6 

2 


1 

3 


4 

4 

5 


Maryland  . 

.  .  22 

3° 

Massachusetts  .... 

•  ■  7 

8 

Michigan  . 

■  •  4 

1 

Minnesota  . 

■  4 

Missouri  . 

8 

3 

Montana  . 

1 

Nebraska  . 

T 

New  Hampshire 

I 

New  Tersev  . 

••  4 

New  Mexico  .  . 

1 

New  York  . 

52 

10 

North  Carolina  .  . 

4 

Ohio  . 

21 

7 

Oklahoma  . 

1 

Pennsylvania  ... 

29 

T3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

South  Carolina  .  . 

i 

Tennessee 

1 

2 

Texas  . 

1 

Utah  . 

•  •  4 

V  ermont  . 

2 

Virginia  . 

.  16 

3 

West  Virginia  ... 

2 

Wisconsin  . 

2 

1 

Wvoming  . 

1 

5* 

15 

5 

4' 

11 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

62 

4 

28 

1 

42 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

-> 

1 


Totals 


280  1 13  393 


*  Honorary  Member 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  a  number 
of  persons  in  attendance  but  not  registered. 


A  large  number  of  members  gathered  on 
July  9th  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
Banquet  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  W. 
Birchard,  whose  life  of  service  has  formed  a 
pattern  to  which  workers,  for  the  blind  aspire. 

Speaking  on  this  occasion,  Col.  E.  A.  Baker 
summed  up  the  prevailing  humor  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

“There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who 
think  Canadians  are  isolated  and  in  some 
degree  we  are;  but  we  still  make  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  1?  true  that  we  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  blind 
in  the  Northern  part  of  this  Continent.  This 
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gives  us  certain  advantages  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  I  can  look  down  from  across  the 
border  and  see  a  lot  on  this  side  to  commend; 
and  we  take  the  opportunity,  particularly  at 
this  convention,  to  come  down  and  do  so. 
There  is  also  afTorded  us  an  opportunity  to  say 
things  we  think  might  he  in  line  for  criticism, 
but  we  believe  you  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  of  that  yourselves.  If  I  can  judge  from 
the  meetings,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  interest 
and  I  believe  criticisms  have  been  taken  in 
good  part  and  that  there  should  be  a  lot  of 
good  developed.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
when  a  cause  in  which  we  are  all  so  interested 
descends  on  us  to  the  point  where  we  forget 
personal  things  and  are  willing  to  combine 
forces  to  serve  the  cause.  When  I  think  of 
this,  I  am  also  prone  to  think  of  the  strange 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  of  the 
strange  mixture  of  physical  and  mental 
mouldings  which  unite  us  as  we  grapple 
with  our  problems  to  a  point  where  we  can 
join  forces  to  resolve  them  in  a  sighted  world 
for  the  sightless.  That  to  me  spells  hope  for 
the  future. 

“Looking  back  on  the  history  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  I  realize  that  I  am  reaching  a 
point  where  I  may  be  classified  as  an  old- 
timer.  I  find  that  I  have  been  in  this  work 
for  thirty  years.  I  know  that  does  not  seem 
long  to  some  of  you,  but  it  does  seem  long 
to  recently  joined  members  who  belong  to 
the  generation  of  my  children,  but  who  are 
undertaking  to  make  this  their  life’s  work, 
who  are  here  to  learn  what  they  can  and  to 
receive  inspiration  to  be  guided  in  some  de¬ 
gree.  I  hope  we  are  giving  them  something  of 
value  that  is  going  to  be  an  inspiration  and 
a  guide  to  them  to  do  a  better  job  than  we 
Lave  done,  because  there  is  a  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  going  on  continuously.  Allow  it  to  lag 
and  the  blind  will  suffer.  We  must  keep  our 
eyes  on  all  new  developments.  We  must  be 
constantly  striving  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
present  day,  and  we  cannot  do  it  by  talking. 
We  have  got  to  think  hard  and  work  hard  and 


put  our  backs  into  it.  Those  not  prepared  for 
this  should  get  out  of  the  work  now,  while 
the  going  is  good. 

“I  believe,  strongly,  that  there  are  plenty 
who  would  be  glad  to  put  their  backs  into  it, 
so  do  not  let  those  not  sufficientlv  interested 

j 

overcrowd  the  field  and  discourage  some 
others  from  doing  a  good  job.  I  know  those 
of  you  who  are  seriously  interested,  who  are 
attending  this  convention,  have  strong  and 
sincere  motives  and  that  you  are  here  to  prove 
to  the  student  that  you  are  able  to  receive 
as  well  as  to  impart.  I  know  some  people 
who  do  not  listen  or  learn  from  others.  It  is 
only  by  combining  all  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  that  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  goal  and  do  the  job  for  which 
we  are  responsible.  Remember,  if  by  chance 
something  goes  wrong  in  governmental  pro¬ 
visions,  we  can  lay  some  blame  on  our  door¬ 
steps  because  we  have  not  properly  instructed 
the  public.  We  have  not  made  the  situation 
clear — if  we  had,  things  might  be  otherwise — 
so  we  have  a  responsibility.  It  is  a  privilege 
and  a  great  responsibility.  I  hope  we  can  all 
see  it  that  way.” 


TRACY  COPP  RETIRES 

Miss  Tracy  Copp  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency’s  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
who  in  1920  helped  organize  the  nation-wide 
program  for  disabled  civilians  which  that  or¬ 
ganization  spearheads,  retired  July  31,  after  46 
years  of  public  service. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  program,  Miss  Copp 
and  four  associates  assisted  the  states  to  draft 
acceptance  laws  which  were  necessary  in 
order  that  the  states  might  participate  in  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  partnership. 

Ohio  legislators  were  so  impressed  with  her 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  handicapped  men 
and  women  that  they  officially  titled  their 
State’s  acceptance  act  “The  Tracy  Copp  Act.” 
It  is  still  referred  to  by  its  original  title. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


More  About  Collapsible  Canes.  The  search 
for  a  really  good  collapsible  cane  still  goes 
on,  with  two  models  now  available.  The  first, 
already  announced,  is  on  hand  in  forty  inch 
lengths  only,  weighing  slightly  over  four 
ounces.  It  is  made  in  four  sections  of  tapered 
tubing  so  that,  while  it  does  not  always  stay 
open  (that  is,  joints  may  loosen  up  from  time 
to  time  and  have  to  be  pulled  tight  again), 
it  has  the  advantage  of  remaining  sensitive 
after  quite  a  bit  of  hard  usage.  The  finish  is 
chromium  throughout,  and  the  ferrule  is 
brass.  Two  possible  objections  are  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  means  of  holding  the  collapsed 
cane  shut  (users  may  locate  suitable  covers 
for  the  purpose)  and  the  lack  of  a  means  for 
attaching  a  strap.  Closed,  the  cane  measures 
eleven  inches,  and  its  extremely  light  weight 
makes  it  especially  easy  to  carry  in  the  pocket 
or  handbag.  The  price  is  $3.25,  postpaid. 

Another  model,  also  on  hand,  locks  open; 
but  the  joints  will  loosen  up  with  hard  usage. 
This  is  simply  a  six  section  camera  tripod 
leg  made  of  brass,  with  the  top  section  chro¬ 
mium  plated.  The  remainder  is  in  natural 
finish.  Closed,  the  tripod  measures  12V7 
inches,  and  it  may  be  opened  up  to  about 
forty-eight  inches.  If  the  bottom  section  is 
not  pulled  out,  the  length  is  43%  inches; 
and  if  the  last  two  sections  are  not  pulled  out, 
the  length  is  371/?  inches.  As  received,  the 
cane  ends  in  a  post  with  a  hole  through 
which  a  strap  might  be  attached.  Some  users 
have  finished  this  end  off  with  a  bicycle 
handle  grip.  The  cane  is  collapsed  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  second  section  from  the  top  and  press¬ 
ing  in.  The  remaining  sections  can  then  be 
pressed  in  without  touching  the  snap  locks. 


The  weight  of  this  type  cane  is  slightly  over 
eight  ounces  and  the  price  is  $1.25,  postpaid. 

Those  who  attended  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  col¬ 
lapsible  cane  designed  by  Mr.  Sigafoos  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind.  This 
cane  is  in  two  sections  so  that  its  length,  col¬ 
lapsed,  is  about  half  its  length,  extended.  It 
has  a  conventionally  shaped  crook  handle 
made  of  plastic,  and  is  designed  to  hang  under 
the  arm  when  not  in  use.  It  is  apparently  a 
very  sturdy  cane  and  promises  to  stand  up 
well  under  hard  usage.  Mr.  Sigafoos  hopes 
to  have  these  in  production  this  fall. 

Meanwhile,  the  interest  in  canes  appears 
to  be  growing.  Among  those  which  are  now 
being  tested  are  illuminated  canes,  white 
plastic  canes,  and  canes  with  highly  reflective 
surfaces.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  long  run,  there 
should  be  a  variety  of  models,  since  individual 
users  have  different  requirements;  and  a  cane 
which  might  be  of  special  value  in  one  com¬ 
munity  might  be  little  short  of  dangerous  in 
another.  Certainly,  as  far  as  telescoping  canes 
are  concerned,  the  ideal  is  not  yet  at  hand. 
Electric  Clock.  A  small  supply  of  electric 
clocks  has  been  received,  equipped  with 
selector  buttons  to  enable  the  owner  to  pre¬ 
determine  his  radio  listening  program  for  a 
twelve  hour  period.  Around  the  dial  each  of 
the  forty-eight  buttons,  when  pulled  out, 
turns  on  the  power  for  any  appliance  plugged 
into  the  clock  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes. 
Thus,  if  a  person  wished  to  be  wakened  at 
7 :30,  he  would  pull  out  the  second  button  after 
seven,  and  at  that  hour  the  radio  would  be 
turned  on.  If  he  pulled  out  the  next  button 
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as  well,  the  radio  would  play  for  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  If  he  left  the  next  four  buttons  depressed, 
and  pulled  out  the  following  four,  the  radio 
would  shut  of?  at  eight  and  be  turned  on 
again  at  nine,  playing  till  ten.  The  clock 
may  also  be  used  to  start  an  electric  stove 
at  the  desired  time,  and  turn  it  off  when 
the  cooking  is  finished.  It  has  been  used 
as  an  alarm  clock  for  the  deaf-blind.  A 
1  to  volt  buzzer  is  attached  to  the  bedsprings 
and  plugged  into  the  clock.  At  the  desired 
time,  the  buzzer  is  turned  on  and  its  vibra¬ 
tions  shake  the  bed  until  the  sleeper  awakes. 

It  comes  in  a  brown  plastic  case,  measuring 
61/?  hv  5/4  by  2 lA  inches.  The  dial  may  he 
read  by  sight  but  has  not  been  adapted  for 
touch  reading  because  of  the  sweep  second 
hand.  The  hour  buttons  are  distinguished 
hv  tangible  depressions  at  the  side.  Post¬ 
paid.  $11.30.  For  AC  onlv. 

Electric  Metronome.  The  Franz  Electro- 
nome  has  been  adapted  for  touch  reading 
hv  inserting  escutcheon  pins  at  each  twenty 
heat  interval.  The  metronome  is  calibrated 
for  all  standard  tempi  between  40  and  208. 
The  pointer  slips  into  little  depressions  at 
each  position.  Housed  in  a  black  plastic  case, 
measuring  5  by  3 %  by  3%  inches  high.  AC 
only.  Postpaid,  $12.50. 

Microbraille.  A  limited  supply  of  small  cha¬ 
racter  braille  slates  has  been  received  from 
England.  With  this  form,  six  cells  occupy  the 
space  taken  by  five  standard  cells.  The  slates 
are  for  interline  braille,  so  that  the  overall 
saving  in  space  is  considerable.  For  example, 
816  standard  cells  fit  on  a  sheet  of  9  x  11  braille 
paper,  whereas  1440  cells  can  be  written  in 
interline  microbraille.  To  the  touch,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  size  is  almost  undetectable.  The 
price  of  a  forty  cell  desk  slate,  with  board 
and  stylus,  is  $8.50,  postpaid.  This  provides 
for  forty-eight  lines  on  a  sheet  9  by  13  *,4 
inches.  The  price  of  a  28  cell  model  is  $6.75, 
providing  for  thirty-six  lines  on  a  sheet  7  by 
jo1/2  inches. 

Braille  Note  Paper.  Many  students  have 


pointed  out  that  the  grade  of  bond  known  as 
ledger  paper,  which  is  available  in  most 
well-equipped  stationery  stores,  serves  well  for 
braille  notes,  letters,  etc.  It  is  lighter  than  regu¬ 
lar  braille  paper,  hut  holds  up  well  for  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  not  expected  to  take  much 
handling.  Ledger  paper  is  usually  available 
in  two  or  three  sizes,  and  sometimes  may  be 
had  with  perforations  for  note  book  use. 
Record  Changers-Recqrders.  A  very  limited 
stock  of  GI-RC130L  combination  record 
changers  and  recorders  is  on  hand.  These 
record  up  to  ten  inch  blanks  and  play  hack 
either  ten  or  twelve  inch  records  automati¬ 
cally.  The  motor  runs  only  at  78  revolutions 
per  minute,  so  that  slow-speed  records  can 
neither  be  cut  nor  played.  Like  the  recorders 
already  announced,  this  apparatus  requires 
an  amplifier,  microphone,  speaker,  cabinet, 
etc.,  and  would  require  a  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronics  to  be  hooked  up  to  this  additional 
equipment.  The  record-changer,  pickup,  re¬ 
cording  head,  and  motor  are  mounted  on  a 
metal  motor  board  measuring  14  inches 
square.  Height  above  the  bottom  of  the  motor 
board  is  5  7/ 16  inches,  and  depth  below  is  2% 
inches.  Postpaid,  $25.00.  This  item  will  not 
be  re-ordered  after  the  present  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Card  Marking.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
American  Amateur  Bridge  League,  a  meeting 
was  held  recently  to  discuss  whether  an  at- 
tempt  should  be  made  to  standardize  the 
marking  of  playing  cards.  As  was  to  have 
been  expected,  there  was  the  widest  possible 
difference  of  opinion,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  it 
should  he.  There  were  advocates  of  marking 
in  the  upper  center,  slightly  to  the  left  of  cen¬ 
ter,  in  the  upper  left  corner,  and  even  on  the 
hack  and  at  the  bottom;  and  there  were  good 
arguments  for  each  method. 

Various  people  had,  independently,  how¬ 
ever,  arrived  at  certain  principles  which  may 
be  of  general  interest.  There  were  differences 
in  detail  but  agreement  as  to  purpose,  so 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  synthesize  a  system 
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which  pleased  every  one.  Ace,  four,  six,  and 
eight  were  indicated  by  the  letters  “a”,  “d", 
"“f”,  and  “h”  followed  by  the  suit  initial,  in 
the  conventional  manner.  The  two,  three, 
five,  seven,  and  nine,  however,  were  indicated 
by  the  signs  for  “be",  “con",  “en",  “were", 
and  “in”.  In  other  words,  these  signs  were 
dropped  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cell.  Ten  is 
"xM,  and  the  jack,  queen,  and  king  were  “j", 
“q",  and  “k”,  respectively.  The  merit  of  this 
system  is  that,  as  the  deck  wears,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  a  deuce  for  an  ace,  or 
a  six  for  a  nine,  and  so  on.  One  expert  who 
has  played  in  tournaments  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  went  so  far  as  to  use  the  letter  “k”  to 
designate  diamonds,  so  that  a  worn  diamond 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  club. 

Of  course,  worn  cards  can  be  read,  with 
enough  time  and  care;  but  the  system  here 
described  is  intended  to  make  them  legible 
at  a  glance.  Since  so  many  experts  arrived 
at  the  same  thing  quite  independently,  and 
have  been  using  it  for  the  past  twenty  years 
with  complete  satisfaction,  it  seems  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  others. 

Alarm  Clocks.  Deliveries  may  be  uncertain, 
but  arrangements  have  been  made  to  offer 
“Waterburyv  alarm  clocks,  manufactured  by 
the  U.  S.  Time  Corporation.  The  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  thirty  clocks  has  alreadv  been  ex- 
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hausted.  Others  are  on  order  and  efforts  will 
be  made  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand  at  all  times, 
but  there  will  no  doubt  be  delays. 

The  over-all  diameter  of  this  clock  is  about 
51/?  inches,  and  the  dial  is  about  3%  inches  in 
diameter.  Numerals  are  white  on  a  dark  back¬ 
ground,  and  hour  and  minute  hands  are 
nickel-plated.  A  red  alarm  hand,  on  the  same 
axis,  is  the  same  size  as  the  minute  hand, 
but  differently  shaped.  Braille  dots  are  pressed 
into  the  metal  surrounding:  the  dial — three 
dots  at  twelve;  two  at  three,  six,  and  nine; 
and  one  at  each  other  numeral.  On  the  back, 
there  are  three  controls —  one  to  wind  both  the 
alarm  and  the  clock  at  the  same  time,  one  to 
set  the  time,  and  one  to  set  the  alarm  and  to 


turn  it  off.  This  clock  has  a  very  delicate 
“tick"  which  can  scarcelv  be  heard.  The  alarm 
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is  insistent  but  not  strident.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Speedy  Chef  Egg  Beater.  This  egg  beater 
comes  with  a  stand  into  which  a  bowl  can 
fit,  so  that  it  has  the  advantages,  almost,  of 
an  electric  mixer  except  for  the  motor.  The 
stand  is  equipped  with  three  rubber  suction 
cups  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  upright  part 
is  hinged  for  easy  storage.  The  dual  blade 
four-vane  mixers  are  of  stainless  steel.  The 
teeth  of  the  gears  are  protected  by  a  housing. 
Set  up,  the  Speedy  Chef  occupies  a  space 
7  by  9  by  12  inches  high.  Taken  down,  it 
fits  into  a  space  8 1/2  by  8/?  bv  3  inches.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.65. 

More  on  the  Scaleomatic  Pressure  Cooker. 
Purchasers  of  this  new  pressure  pan  continue 
to  praise  it  warmly  and,  consequently,  the 
manufacturer  has  been  approached  with  a 
view  to  making  special  arrangements  for 
blind  purchasers.  Happily,  his  reactions  were 
quite  favorable;  and  it  is  suggested  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  purchasing  a  pressure 
cooker  at  this  time  write  for  the  terms  which 
have  been  worked  out. 

The  Scaleomatic  Pressure  Cooker  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  issue  of  this  column. 
Coffee  Dispenser.  A  new  automatic  coffee 
vending  machine  has  been  announced  by  the 
Rudd-Melikian  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
This  is  a  coin  operated  machine  which  de¬ 
livers  a  six  ounce  cup  of  coffee,  freshly  brewed 
and  steaming  hot.  Buttons  are  provided 
which,  when  pressed,  add  sugar  and/or 
cream.  A  wooden  spoon  is  also  provided. 

The  coffee  concentrate,  liquified  sugar,  and 
cream  are  kept  in  an  ice-cooled  compartment. 
The  machine  will  hold  supplies  for  about  450 
cups  of  coffee,  and  yields  a  profit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2l/2$  per  cup.  Price  is  $740.00,  but  may 
possibly  be  rented  in  some  communities. 
Equipment  operates  on  110-115  volts,  AC. 
CVH  Relievo  Paints.  This  medium  was 
written  up  in  this  column  in  April.  The  paint 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 


is  applied  with  needle  cones  to  make  raised 
line  drawings.  Texture  may  be  changed  by 
sprinkling  with  glass  lustre  beads  or  rayon 
flock  while  wet.  It  is  now  possible  to  announce 
special  prices: 

Med.  tubes,  all  colors,  %"  x  3 each,  $  .30 
Studio  tubes,  2"  x  11” . each,  3.75 


CVH  Needle  cones,  12  in  envelope . 10 

White  lustre  beads,  %  lb.  jar . 50 

Rayon  flock  in  envelopes . 15 


Getting  Around  in  Fort  Wayne,  Many 
communities  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
system  which  John  G.  Long  worked  out  in 
Fort  Wayne  for  signalling  the  correct  bus. 
There  are,  in  Fort  Wayne,  eight  bus  routes, 
and,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Indiana 
Service  Corporation,  each  blind  person  is 
provided  with  a  booklet  containing  eight 
pages  with  perforated  inkprint  symbols  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  bus  routes.  Thus,  when  a 
passenger  waits  at  a  bus  stop,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  expose  the  correct  page,  which 
he  can  readily  identify  bv  touch,  and  he  can 
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be  certain  of  having  the  correct  bus  stop. 

Chair  Caning  Gimmick.  Chair  caners  who 
still  use  wooden  pegs  for  holding  tension  on 
the  cane  may  be  interested  in  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Carl  Rice  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Rice 
secures  cheap  nail  sets  from  the  five  and  ten 
cent  store  and  cuts  them  in  half.  These  can  be 
used  almost  indefinitely  and  save  the  trouble 
of  constantly  whittling  new  wooden  pegs. 
Reports  from  people  who  have  tried  out  the 
idea  are  quite  enthusiastic. 

Clean  Hands  in  the  Workshop.  Gerald  En- 
sing,  who  does  a  lot  of  boat  building  out  in 
Michigan,  says  that  the  handiest  hand  cleaner 
he  has  found  so  far  is  a  bucket  of  clean  saw¬ 
dust.  He  says  it  works  better  than  cotton 
waste  or  old  rags  for  cleaning  off  grease, 
caulking  compound,  or  glue.  He  warns,  how¬ 
ever,  that  friends  have  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
sawdust  pail  as  a  cuspidor.  If  much  grease 
is  used,  the  sawdust  should  be  changed 
frequently. 


NEW  ORLEANS  EYE-BANK 


An  affiliated  .“Eye-Bank”  has  been  -organ¬ 
ized  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  which  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  and  the  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  it  was 
announced  here  at  national  headquarters  of 
The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc., 
210  East  64th  Street.  Other  affiliated  Eye- 
Banks  are  functioning  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 

The  new  Eye-Bank  is  located  in  the 
Hutchinson  Memorial  Building,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Mrs.  Orville  Ewing  is  serving  as 
Executive  Director. 

The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc., 
in  New  York  and  its  three  affiliated  Eye- 
Banks  collect  and  preserve  healthy  corneal 
tissue  from  human  eyes  for  transplanting  to 
blind  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  be¬ 
cause  of  corneal  defects,  and  this  tissue  is 


available  to  surgeons  who  are  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  the  corneal  transplant  operation.  Two 
other  objectives  are  the  training  of  surgeons 
in  the  technique  of  the  delicate  corneal  graft 
operation  and  the  furtherance  of  research 
studies. 

Dr.  Clark,  Vice  President  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Eye-Bank,  who  is  a  practicing  ophthal¬ 
mologist  in  that  city,  recently  visited  the  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  of  the  Eye-Bank  for  Sight 
Restoration,  Inc.  in  New  York  to  observe  the 
methods  used  here  as  a  model  for  the  new 
affiliated  Eye-Bank.  Earlier,  visits  to  New 
Orleans  in  connection  with  this  project  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Aida  de  Acosta  Breckinridge, 
executive  director  at  national  headquarters, 
and  Dr.  R.  Townley  Paton,  New  York  oph¬ 
thalmologist  and  Vice  President  of  the  Eye- 
Bank  here. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  visually  handicapped  men  and  women  took 
part  in  the  camping  program  sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  during  July  and 
August. 

Fifty-five  of  these  campers  vacationed  at  Silver 
Lake.  The  activities  here  were  designed  to  meet  the 
interest  of  less  active  people.  The  activity  program 
was  devoted  mainly  to  hiking,  boat  riding,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  indoor  games.  The  Kiwanis  Club  and 
the  Woman’s  Club  provided  entertainment.  Each 
camper  was  encouraged  to  get  about  the  camp 
through  the  use  of  guide  ropes. 

The  other  sixty  campers  took  part  in  a  more 
rigorous  program  at  Pike  Lake  near  Amery,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Each  camper  was  encouraged  to  qualify 
in  the  100%  Club  which  meant  that  he  must  swim 
25  yards,  row  a  boat  50  yards,  catch  six  edible  fish, 
bait  his  own  hook  and  remove  the  fish  from  the 
hook,  hike  4  miles,  be  on  time  for  all  meals.  He 
must  take  part  in  all  the  exercises  and  in  general 
be  a  good  sportsman.  This  100%  Club  was  formed 
three  years  ago  and  has  become  a  standard  for  select¬ 
ing  campers  for  the  Pike  Lake  Camp.  A  person 
who  cannot  take  part  in  the  above  activities  is 
assigned  to  the  Silver  Lake  Camp. 

Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Dickson,  who  graduated  from 
a  home  teaching  course  at  Overbrook  School  this 
spring,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Society 


for  the  Blind.  He  will  assist  in  the  instruction  in 
braille,  typing  and  handicrafts. 

New  Mexico.  The  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
has  recently  been  able  to  initiate  its  Business  Enter¬ 
prises  for  the  Blind  which  primarily  involves  the 
establishment  of  vending  stands  in  public  buildings. 
Mr.  James  A.  Joyce,  the  newly  appointed  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor,  hopes  to  have  a  number  of  these 
stands  in  operation  within  the  next  few  months. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  on 
Thursday,  May  1,  1947,  at  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind.  This  meeting  was  dedicated  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Miss  Emily  M.  Spencer  who  was  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Society  until  her  death  on  January 
3L  1947- 

Utah.  The  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind  held  its 
twentieth  summer  outing  for  the  blind,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Salt  Lake  Lions  Club,  beginning 
about  August  first.  A  new  camp,  hitherto  not  used 
by  these  people,  will  be  occupied  this  summer  by  the 
group,  ft  is  the  Baptist  summer  resort,  high  in  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  about  sixty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Between  thirty  and  forty  blind  people 
and  their  associates  gathered  at  this  mountain  re¬ 
treat,  and  spent  the  period  in  the  usual  recreations 
carried  on  in  the  past  by  the  Lions  and  the 
campmen. 
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NEW  POSTER  ON  PREVENTION 


An  attractive  poster  captioned  “Seeing 
Through  Life”  is  available  from  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
Recently  revised  and  reprinted  in  bright 
colors,  the  poster  emphasizes  the  measures 


that  conserve  and  protect  eyesight  from  the 
prenatal  stage  through  old  age.  It  is  suitable 
for  use  in  connection  with  health  and  safety 
education  programs.  Size,  19  x  25;  price,  30 
cents  per  single  copy,  with  reductions  on 
quantity  orders. 
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Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  present 
to  the  reader,  whether  he  be  an  official  already 
working  in  organized  Blind  Welfare  or  a 
completely  outside  observer,  a  sober  and  un¬ 
biased  picture  of  the  development  of  un¬ 
sheltered  employment  of  the  blind  in  Eng¬ 
land  up  to  date.  In  order  to  do  so  it  is  essential 
that  a  certain  amount  of  background  of  the 
existing  provisions  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  under  Blind  Welfare  be  given.  Then, 
since  no  truly  unbiased  examination  of  any 
problem  can  be  made  without  giving  due 
place  to  various  shades  of  opinion,  it  is  also 
needful  that  the  views  and  convictions  of 
various  sections  of  Blind  Welfare  be  noted 
and  their  implications  applied  as  factors  in  the 
forming  of  a  final  judgment. 

Eric  W.  Page  is  manager  of  the  Industrial  Employment 
Service  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
North  of  England  Industrial  Employment  Service  for  the 
Blind. 


The  writer  has  followed  the  course  of  the 
work  in  the  United  States  very  closely  and 
some  of  the  foundation  work  of  the  above 
Industrial  Employment  Services  is  based 
largely  on  the  experience  of  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic  which,  when  applied  to  the  same 
work  in  England,  has  proved  itself  to  be 
sound  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.* 

The  Blind  Person 

The  blind  have  for  generations  been  the 
objects  of  charity  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  group  of  disabled  persons. 
The  natural  reaction  of  the  physically  normal 
person  is  that  of  pity  and  the  desire  to  assist 
them.  We  have,  therefore,  a  tradition  of  long¬ 
standing  with  which  to  deal  if  we  are  sud¬ 
denly  to  proclaim  and  prove  that  a  blind 
person  is  both  equal  to,  and  possessed  of, 
the  desire  to  become  independent  and  self- 


*Sce  Employment  Process  in  Indiana,  p.  225. 
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supporting.  Furthermore,  the  conception  of 
the  fully-sighted  of  exactly  how  far  a  blind 
person  is  handicapped  by  his  disability  is  in¬ 
variably  based  on  the  answer  to  the  self- 
applied  question  “What  would  I  do  if  I  had 
no  vision?”  The  answer  is  generally  “Noth¬ 
ing.”  The  sighted  person  does  not  take  into 
account  the  development  of  the  other  faculties 
of  memory,  hearing  and  touch  which  should 
follow  correct  and  wisely  handled  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Thus,  among  the  blind  themselves,  we  have 
a  controversy  arising  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  blind  person  shall  hold  his 
own  in  competition  with  the  sighted  and 
other  disabled,  or  whether  he  shall  be  granted 
“his  rights”  as  a  blind  person  and  be  given 
employment  in  which  he  receives  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment  in  terms  of  remuneration  for 
work  done.  If  the  old  conception  of  charity  is 
clung  to  by  the  blind  person  then  it  naturally 
follows  that  he  expects  to  be  looked  after  and 
paid  high  wages  in  spite  of  low  output.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  become  adjusted  to  his 
disability  and  it  can  be  proved  to  him  that 
there  is  work  which  he  can  do  which  is  well 
within  the  limitations  of  his  capability,  then 
he  becomes  just  another  disabled  person, 
living  his  life  as  a  self-respecting,  self-sup¬ 
porting  citizen.  The  last  state  referred  to 
above  is  the  ideal  one.  The  first  is  the  back¬ 
ground  in  which  unsheltered  employment  in 
England  and  Wales  had  its  birth.  Between  the 
two  conditions  there  are  varying  grades  of 
opinion  and  ability  among  the  blind  which 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  both  now  and 
in  the  future. 

There  is  also  the  factor  of  complementary 
defects  which  further  complicates  the  position 
and  renders  the  would-be  well-readjusted 
blind  person  quite  unable  to  avail  himself  of 
any  opportunities  which  may  exist. 

Fundamentally,  however,  any  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  service  has  to  deal  with  inherent 
attitudes  and  beliefs  and  endeavor  to  educate 
the  holders  of  these  convictions.  The  main 


groups,  then,  to  which  this  effort  has  to  be 
applied  are  the  sighted  and  employing  public 
and  the  blind  person  himself. 

There  is  a  further  subdivision  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  that  is  the  problem  of  partial  blind¬ 
ness.  This  is  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage  in  this 
review. 

The  Provision  Made  For  Employment 
By  Blind  Welfare 

Very  sound  and  practical  provision  has 
been  made  for  many  years  by  organized 
Blind  Welfare  in  both  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  home-workers’  schemes  and,  but 
for  them,  there  would  have  been  many  hours 
of  idleness  for  some  4500  able  and  intelligent 
registered  blind  persons.  The  crafts  taught 
and  practised  in  these  schemes  are  skilled  and 
call  for  the  use  of  the  creative  facultv  which 
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is  inherent  in  man. 

Many  of  the  workshops  are  administered  by 
men  of  the  highest  academic  qualifications. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  who  control  their  policy. 

The  view  is  held  very  strongly  that  the 
blind  person  who  has  so  much  taken  out  of 
his  life  should  be  given  the  fullest  life  possible 
when  it  comes  to  considering  what  type  of 
work  he  shall  be  engaged  in.  Skill,  it  is 
asserted,  is  the  ultimate  aim  and  object  for 
which  we  should  seek. 

But  skill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something 
which  calls  for  youth  and  a  mind  which  is 
young  enough  to  be  trained  and  developed  so 
that  manual  dexterity  reaches  its  maximum 
peak. 

The  incidence  of  blindness  in  advanced  age- 
groups  is  high,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
national  incidence  of  blindness  figures  will 
show  that  there  is  a  very  high  proportion  of 
blind  persons  who  are  40  years  old  and  up¬ 
wards.  The  belief  has  grown  that  the  blind 
are  untrainable  in  the  skilled  crafts  and  trades 
of  the  workshops  after,  say,  35  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  since  the 
blind  workshops  have  been  dealing,  in  the 
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main,  with  cases  from  school-leaving  age  to 
approximately  40  years  old,  their  actual  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  confined  to  those  who  have, 
perhaps,  not  had  a  really  complete  experience 
of  life  and  the  sighted  world  and  who  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up  in  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  blind. 

The  view  strongly  held  in  many  sections  of 
Blind  Welfare  is  that  the  blind  need  employ¬ 
ment  under  special  conditions  and  by  persons 
who  know  the  characteristics  of  “the  blind.” 

It  will  he  seen  that  “the  blind”  are  the 
very  group  referred  to  above  and  that  until 
unsheltered  employment  came  into  being 
during  the  war,  the  characteristics  of  the  older 
and  more  life -experienced  age-groups  were 
not  known;  and  they  are  still  not  known  to 
the  traditional  employment  organization  of 
Blind  Welfare. 

Experience  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
blind  employed  in  existing  workshops  and 
home-workers’  schemes  shows  that  in  this 
type  of  employment  they  must  receive  a  wage 
which  is  an  economic  one,  they  must  be  paid 
what  is  known  as  augmentation  of  wages. 
This  factor  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  re- 
,  view.  Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  examination  of  the  position  to  debate  its 
political  wisdom,  its  moral  effect  cannot  be 
eliminated  from  consideration. 

The  Birth  of  Unsheltered  Employment 

With  the  preceding  factors  as  a  background, 
unsheltered  employment  came  into  being  in 
1941.  Its  path  has  been  beset  with  problems 
and  controversy  arising  largely  from  the  fact 
that  the  various  schools  of  thought  outlined 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  all  clamour  for 
their  say. 

As  early  as  1927,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  gave  very  serious  consideration  to 
the  question  of  whether  there  were  not  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  blind  in  ordinary  industrial 
employment.  They  employed  placement  offi¬ 
cers  whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibility. 


Their  work  was  of  both  a  research  and  a 
practical  nature  by  the  actual  employment  of 
selected  blind  persons  on  jobs  which  were 
considered  suitable.  (Here  let  it  be  said  that 
the  persons  so  employed  were  mostly  the 
young  and  “employable”  blind  from  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  workshops.  They, 
therefore,  had  not  any  previous  work  experi¬ 
ence  at  commercial  speeds  as  sighted  opera¬ 
tives).  The  results  of  such  practical  tests  were 
patchy  and  in  no  way  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  blind  were,  in  fact,  capable  of  any¬ 
thing  greater  than  the  sighted. 

Considerable  opposition  was  raised  by  the 
trade  unions  on  the  grounds  that  the  blind 
would  be  exploited. 

Employers  were  anything  but  co-operative 
and  the  result  of  14  years  of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Institute’s  officers  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  but  a  handful  at  a  cost  per  head  of 
placement  which  was  prohibitive. 

Then  came  the  War  and  the  need  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  manpower. 

The  history  of  the  assistance  of  the  then 
Minister  of  Labor  and  National  Service  is 
known,  and  the  entry  of  the  blind  into  indus¬ 
try  needs  no  amplification. 

St.  Dunstan's  was  well  in  the  field  at  this 
stage  with  its  training  scheme  for  the  ex- 
service  blind.  The  fact  that  thev  selected  a 
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specific  set  of  machine  operations  in  which  to 
train  their  war-blinded,  and  adhered  to  it 
rigidly,  is  a  point  which  calls  for  careful  note. 
Their  policy  appears  to  be  well-founded  and 
has  borne  fruit  to  a  point  where,  today,  in 
1947,  they  have  600  men  engaged  in  unshelt¬ 
ered  employment  of  this  nature,  and  these 
are  holding  their  own  to  a  marked  extent.  “St. 
Dunstan’s  trained”  is  a  hall-mark  of  efficiency 
to  any  employer. 

The  blind  were  brought  into  industry 
largely  by  the  following  means : 

Birmingham  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Royal  Birmingham  Institution  for  the 
Blind  took  particular  interest  from  the  outset 
and  obtained  employment  for  over  150  of 
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their  local  blind,  both  of  the  hitherto  classi¬ 
fied  “unemployable”  class  and  their  own 
workshop  employees;  the  Leicester  organiza¬ 
tion  also  obtained  employment  in  some  70 
cases  both  employable  and  unemployable; 
Bristol,  Cheltenham  and  Liverpool,  together 
with  many  other  workshops  throughout  the 
country,  made  smaller  scale  contributions 
from  their  workshops  and  their  unemployable 
population;  the  Northern  Counties  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  developed  a  sighted  industry 
service  which  was  ultimately  responsible  for 
assisting  in  providing  employment  for  some 
550  cases.  All  of  these  efforts  were  coordinated 
with  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  National 
Service  D.R.O.’s  work. 

In  October  1943,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  set  up  its  Industrial  Employment 
Service  and  operated  in  the  London  area  and 
the  counties  adjacent  to  London,  gradually 
widening  the  sphere  of  its  activities  and  en¬ 
larging  its  staff  until  that  staff  stands  at  12, 
plus  its  manager  and  assistant  manager.  All 
its  officers  are  near-blind  men  with  industrial 
experience  and  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  blindness.  The  employment  of 
this  type  of  officer  is  a  direct  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  United  States  placement  org¬ 
anizations  and  has  proved  its  worth. 

By  the  end  of  the  War  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  National  Service  was  reporting 
that  over  2000  cases  were  employed  in  the 
war  effort. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  were 
drawn  from  the  older  age  groups  of  blindness 
and  from  the  hitherto  classified  “unemploy¬ 
ables  and  untrainables”  is  one  which  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

At  the  outset,  all  the  problems  of  convin¬ 
cing  employers  were  experienced  as  in  pre-war 
days.  De-burring,  packing  and  similar  repeti¬ 
tive  operations  were  offered  and,  in  view  of 
the  man-power  shortage,  accepted. 

Then  two  factors  began  to  emerge. 

•The  first  was  that  employers  began  to 
change  their  attitude  after  finding  that  the 


blind  were  not  such  a  burden  on  their  super¬ 
visory  staffs.  The  second  was  that,  if  employed 
in  the  right  type  of  work,  the  blind  had  a 
definite  economic  advantage  over  the  sighted 
in  terms  of  output. 

Insurance  companies  weighed-in  with  the 
national  campaign  and  agreed  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  blind  at  normal  rates  of 
premium.  In  passing,  the  numbers  of  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  among  the  blind  in  unsheltered 
employment  known  to  the  N.I.B.*  is  less  than 
ten  over  three  and  a  half  years  and  not  one  of 
them  has  been  serious. 

Thus,  a  very  definite  policy  began  to  form¬ 
ulate  itself  in  the  case  of  both  St.  Dunstan’s 
and  the  N.I.B.  services.  This  was  that  their 
approach  to  industry  became  one  of  offering 
to  employers,  not  a  type  of  labor  with  a 
handicap,  but  one  with  marked  advantages 
economically. 

In  1945  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
reactions  of  employers  to  the  work  of  the 
cases  placed  by  the  N.I.B.  was  made  with  a 
view  to  presenting  it  to  their  cooperation 
committee.  The  output  chart  is  the  main 
document  which  is  relevant  to  the  present 
subject  under  discussion.  From  this  it  is  seen 
that  the  numbers  of  workers  on  machine 
operations,  who  were  reaching  100%  produc¬ 
tion  compared  with  the  sighted,  and  even 
up  to  115%,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  below 
the  100%  line. 

This  fact  was  confirmed  throughout  the 
country. 

But  the  blind  had  been  placed,  speaking 
nationally,  on  work  of  a  war-time  character. 

By  1945  the  N.I.B.  officers  had  begun  to 
ask  very  serious  questions  and  to  shape  their 
approach  to  the  problem  on  more  long-term 
lines. 

The  question  to  be  asked  by  that  time  was 
“Can  the  Blind  continue  to  hold  their  own 
under  peace-time  conditions?” 

St.  Dunstan’s,  once  more,  had  set  the  pace 
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by  the  development  of  a  follow-up  and  after¬ 
care  service. 

The  London  County  Council  had  set  up  its 
own  industrial  employment  service  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  follow-up  service. 

During  the  war  years  it  was  possible  for 
one  placement  officer  to  make  a  placement  a 
day  with  ease  if  operating  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  since  it  was  only  necessary  to  call  upon 
a  firm  and  select  suitable  work  and  then  leave 
the  worker  so  placed  to  the  supervisory  staff 
of  the  employer  to  train.  Only  a  day  or  two’s 
attendance  of  the  placement  officer  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  ensure  the  satisfactory  settling-in  of 
the  case.  The  work  in  the  factories  was  stand¬ 
ardized  and  mass-produced  in  the  main  and 
almost  entirely  repetitive  in  character.  . 

It  became  apparent,  however,  that  peace¬ 
time  would  bring  its  own  problems.  Mass- 
production  would  cease.  Contracts  would 
change  on  short  notice  and  the  labor  of 
sighted  workers  would  become  more  and 
more  readily  available.  Furthermore,  the  un¬ 
skilled  work  such  as  had  been  done  by  the 
blind  nationally  would  probably  be  done  by 
juveniles  and  women.  What  then  was  the 
answer? 

The  first  was  that  cost  of  placement  would 
go  up  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
many  more  calls  per  placement  and  maintain 
continual  contact  until  such  time  as  a  vacancy 
arose.  The  cost  of  training  the  blind  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  one  which  employers 
would  meet  out  of  their  profits,  although  it 
had  already  been  found  that  large  firms  with 
their  own  training  schools  were  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  blind,  Messrs.  Plesseys  Ltd.,  of  Ilford, 
Hoovers  Ltd.,  of  Perivale,  and  Kodak  Ltd., 
of  Harrow,  being  examples. 

The  regular  follow-up  call  was  another 
essential  factor  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
change-over  from  one  contract  to  another. 
Fresh  work  had  to  be  selected  in  many  cases, 
and  employers  did  not  exhibit  the  ability  to 
use  their  imaginations  in  this  direction.  The 
principle  that  a  placement  retained  in  his 


original  firm  of  employers  was  a  less  costly 
proposition  than  one  freshly  placed  became 
very  apparent. 

Provincial  operation,  when  towns  were  30 
and  40  miles  apart,  produced  yet  another 
problem  with  which  to  contend.  Up  to  this 
time  the  N.I.B.  placement  officers  had  worked 
largely  from  their  headquarters  office  and  had 
reverted  to  that  office  almost  daily,  where  they 
made  out  their  own  reports  and  carried  out 
their  routine  correspondence.  This  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  their  actual  contact-time  with 
employers  and  cases.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  build  up  a  system  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  individual  areas  in  which  a  place¬ 
ment  officer  operated  continuously  and  be¬ 
came  known  to  a  given  set  of  employers  with 
whom  he  maintained  the  most  intimate  re¬ 
lationships.  His  clerical  work  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  an  efficiently  organized  headquarters 
office,  or  supporting  base,  which  dealt  with  as 
much  of  the  query  and  written  service  work 
as  possible,  leaving  him  free  to  make  the 
maximum  number  of  calls. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  United  States 
a  placement  agent  is  employed  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  for  and  maintain  in  employment  a 
group  of  70  blind  persons.  This  angle  of  the 
problem  became  apparent  and  all  the  evidence 
now  available  goes  to  prove  that  this  is  true 
in  this  country.  Provincially  the  figure  of 
70  applies  here.  In  a  more  concentrated  area 
there  is  some  indication  that  the  saturation 
point  may  be  reached  at  150.  Middlesex,  for 
example,  with  130  placements  now  in  employ¬ 
ment  takes  up  the  time  of  one  officer.  The 
L.C.C.,  with  just  over  500  placements  in  em¬ 
ployment  fully  occupies  two  whole-time 
officers. 

The  Post-War  Position 

The  change-over  from  war  to  peace-time 
production  has  taken  place.  What,  now,  is 
the  position?  Official  returns  of  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  bodies  show  some  interesting  positions. 
In  the  areas  where  there  was  an  exodus  from 
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the  workshops  into  war-time  industry  there 
is  a  return  of  those  workers  to  the  workshops 
up  to  a  point,  but  not  wholly.  In  the  areas 
where  there  has  been  no  placement  service  in 
operation  the  employment  numbers  have 
dropped  considerably.  In  the  areas  where  the 
N.I.B.  and  the  N.C.A.  have  operated  continu¬ 
ously  the  position  is  roughly  as  follows: 

Northern  Counties  Association  Area.  The 
drop  has  been  from  550  to  425. 

In  the  areas  operated  by  the  N.I.B.  there 
was  a  fall-ofT  of  about  100  during  the  change¬ 
over,  but  this  had  been  offset  by  October, 
1946  and  there  is  now  a  group  of  about  600 
in  steady  employment. 

Placements  from  October  to  April  of  1946 
made  by  the  N.I.B.  numbered  88. 

The  saving  to  the  rate-payers  as  a  result  of 
the  employment  of  the  group  which  the 
N.I.B.  is  now  employing  may  be  estimated  at 
46,000  pounds  per  annum,  rating  domiciliary 
assistance  at  the  low  figure  of  35s  per  week. 
When  it  is  realized  that  National  Health  Dis¬ 
ablement  Allowance  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
have  not  been  allowed  for  and  that  many 
blind  persons  normally  draw  considerably 
more  than  35s  per  week  in  domiciliary  as¬ 
sistance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are 
considerably  higher,  in  fact. 

The  average  age  of  the  persons  placed  is 
over  40  and,  of  course,  varies  from  one  period 
to  another,  but  41  was  an  accurate  statement 
for  the  period  from  1943  to  1945  and  there  has 
been  no  marked  lowering  of  this  average. 

Following  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  local  agencies  in  the  autumn  of  1946 
by  the  N.I.B.,  (although  really  accurate  statis¬ 
tics  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain),  it  would 
appear  that  at  that  time  the  national  figure  of 
those  in  unsheltered  employment  was  about 
1900.  This  included  shorthand-typists  and 
telephonists. 

At  first  sight,  this  would  indicate  that  there 
had  been  a  marked  decrease,  but  the  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
workers  during  the  war-time  period  were  at¬ 


tracted  hy  the  high  wages  paid.  Also  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  number  of  workers 
were  of  a  type  who  were  perhaps  somewhat 
lower  in  ability  and  psychological  make-up 
than  would  normally  be  readily  employed 
under  the  competitive  conditions  of  today. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  reached  rock 
bottom  and  the  hard  core  of  those  remaining 
in  employment  has  been  established  and  that 
the  future  should  see  a  steady  upward  curve 
on  the  employment  chart.  The  output  in 
both  North  and  South  of  the  N.I.B.,  and  the 
North  of  England  Employment  Services  is 
estimated  at  between  500  and  600  cases  per 
annum,  given  no  industrial  crises  (i.e.,  short¬ 
age  of  raw  materials  and  the  electricity  cut¬ 
out  have  considerably  reduced  the  output). 
This  placement  potential  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
crease  in  direct  relation  to  the  numbers  of 
cases  placed  and  the  follow-up  training  serv¬ 
ice  involved. 

Availability  of  Blind  Workers 

The  peace-time  prospects  would  appear  to 
be  good. 

The  next  question  to  be  settled  is,  from 
where  will  the  blind  come  to  be  placed  and 
thus  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  so 
offered  ? 

Here,  we  must  revert  to  our  original  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  background  amid  which 
unsheltered  employment  has  grown  up. 

The  first  question  which  has  to  be  answered 
in  the  minds  of  official  Blind  Welfare  nation¬ 
ally  is  “Is  unsheltered  employment  the  place 
for  the  blind?”;  the  second  “Has  it  come  to 
stay?” 

After  this  the  blind  person  has  his  own 
viewpoint  to  consider;  “Do  I  want  it?” 

Blind  Welfare  must  choose  for  itself  after 
carefully  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  fore¬ 
going  summary  of  the  early  history  of  place¬ 
ment. 

The  answer  to  the  school  of  thought  which 
claims  that  the  blind  need  to  be  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  is  that  the  average  sighted  worker  today 
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is  not  a  skilled  craftsman  and  that  the  trend 
of  industry  is  towards  the  unskilled  job. 
Should  the  blind  be  placed  in  a  special  cate¬ 
gory  and  reserved  for  industries  in  keeping 
with  academic  ideals,  which  bv  their  *con- 
tinued  enforcement  on  the  blind  debar  a  high 
proportion  of  the  older  age  groups  from  em¬ 
ployment  altogether? 

Whether  unsheltered  employment  has  come 
to  stay  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  among  in¬ 
dustrialists  there  is  a  growing  keenness  to  em- 
ploy  blind  workers  as  a  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  more  than  earn  their  wages  by 
being  steady  and  reliable  workers.  The  fact 
that  placements  have  been  made  with  firms 
who  have  already  up  to  10%  disabled  on 
their  staffs  is  an  enlightening  fact. 

From  the  blind  person's  angle  there  still 
remains  the  fact  that  in  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  the  old  outstanding  pool  of  employables 
have  not  been  convinced  that  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity.  They  still  remember  the  days  when 
they  were  dismissed  by  their  employers  be¬ 
cause  of  failing  sight.  Only  practical  example 
by  the  placement  of  one  or  two  in  each  town 
will  provide  evidence  to  them  which  will  en¬ 
courage  them  to  come  forward. 

For  the  newly  registered  blind  there  is, 
however,  the  greater  opportunity.  They  start 
with  no  memory  of  months  and  years  of 
“unemployability."  They  are  still  fresh  from 
the  routine  and  drive  of  normal  occupation. 
Their  need  is  rehabilitation,  and  prompt  em¬ 
ployment  following  such  a  course  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  It  is  from  this  group  that  we  shall  ob¬ 
tain  our  recruits. 

Already  it  has  been  seen  that  the  old  “un¬ 
employable"  group  has  exhibited  character¬ 
istics  which  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
previously  employed  workshop  employees 
and  which,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
are  “the  blind"  as  known  to  the  traditional 
employment  officials  of  Blind  Welfare. 

The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is,  of 
course,  St.  Dunstan’s,  where  experience  has 
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been  identical  with  that  of  the  N.I.B.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 

The  cooperation  committee  report  gives 
ample  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the  un¬ 
sheltered  employment  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  delude  our¬ 
selves  if  we  said  that  employment  could  be 
found  for  all  the  blind  without  complement¬ 
ary  defects  or  psychological  adjustment.  The 
rural  area,  for  instance,  poses  a  problem 
which  needs  close  looking  into.  So  do  the 
needs  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated 
blind.  This  last  point  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  heading  of  types  of  work  now  available. 

In  addition  there  is  the  fact,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked,  that  the  blind  do  not  all  over¬ 
come  the  handicap  of  blindness  or  become 
completely  readjusted  following  the  onset  of 
blindness.  Therefore,  there  must  always  be 
a  place  for  such  cases  in  either  home-workers’ 
schemes  or  the  more  sheltered  conditions  of 
the  workshops.  The  aim  should  be  to  provide 
maximum  opportunity  for  all  the  blind  who 
desire  to  become  self-supporting  and  inde¬ 
pendent  citizens. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  it  has  been 
found  that  15%  of  the  blind  population  can 
be  satisfactorily  absorbed  in  unsheltered  em¬ 
ployment.  Time  will  prove  how  far  this  fig¬ 
ure  can  be  reached,  or  passed,  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  sound  target  at  which  we  should  aim. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  there 
are  over  200  outstanding  cases  for  placement 
on  the  books  of  the  N.I.B.  in  the  South  and 
West  Country  alone.  Despite  the  augmented 
staff  and  continued  placement  output,  this 
number  has  remained  constant  and  even 
shows  signs  of  increasing  at  the  present 
time.  Hospitals  are  providing  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  flow  of  cases  and  the  number  of  firms 
who  get  in  touch  with  the  service  as  a  result 
of  their  individual  staff  members  suffering 
from  approaching  blindness  is  gratifying. 

Wage  Rates  Paid 

4.10.0  to  4.15.0  pounds  is  a  good  average  for 
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men,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  in  some 
cases  the  more  skilled  workers  are  earning  6 
pounds  per  week  and  over. 

3.15.0  pounds  is  an  average  for  women. 

The  Demand  for  Male  Labour 

t 

Since  there  are  on  an  average  three  blind 
men  to  one  blind  woman  on  the  register  of 
the  N.I.B.  Employment  Service  it  is  obvious 
that  their  need  is  employment  for  men.  The 
anticipated  reversion  to  female  labour  has 
taken  place.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  number  of  men  placed  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  women.  If  the  women  were 
available  they  could  be  placed  in  numbers 
probably  reaching  400%  of  the  service’s  pres¬ 
ent  placement  output  of  women. 

The  Problem  of  Partial  Blindness 

The  term  “blind”  as  applied  to  a  technically 
blind  person  has  already  proved  to  be  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  obtaining  of  employment. 

When  told  that  a  worker  is  blind  most  em¬ 
ployers  invariably  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  no  vision.  It  is  the  job  of  each  employ¬ 
ment  officer  to  clarify  this  position  and  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  assess  the  vision 
which  the  worker  possesses  (in  many  in¬ 
stances  in  consultation  with  a  qualified  oph¬ 
thalmologist).  But  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  worker  going  to  a  firm  as  a  registered 
blind  person  comes  under  the  shadow  of 
under-estimation  of  his  ability  every  time  and 
frequently  finds  himself  debarred  from  work 
of  a  more  skilled  nature  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  available  if  he  were  “defective- 
visioned”  only. 

Handling  of  Each  Case 

It  is  now  quite  obvious  to  the  officers  of  the 
N.I.B.  Service  that  each  case  must  be  treated 
as  an  individual.  No  filling-in  of  forms  with 
standard  data  can  provide  a  picture  which 
can  be  dealt  with  administratively  on  paper. 
Factors  which  enter  into  the  situation  relevant 
to  each  case  are: 


1.  To  what  extent  has  the  individual  been 
adj  usted  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  has  he  benefited  from  its 
previous  experience? 

3.  What  is  his  manual  dexterity  as  a  blind 
person  ? 

4.  How  far  has  he  the  “will  to  succeed?” 
Thus,  the  blind  individual  must  be  inti¬ 
mately  known  to  the  placement  officer  and 
short  initial  interviews  are  to  be  deprecated 
rather  than  encouraged.  The  result  of  obser¬ 
vation  at  a  home  for  rehabilitation  such  as 
“American  Lodge”  is  of  such  value  that  this 
home  has  already  been  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  recruitment  which  the 
service  has  used. 

The  T Ar pe  of  Work  Now  Being  Carried  Our 

By  The  Blind 

The  N.I.B.  Industrial  Employment  and 
Placement  Service  has  developed  three  main 
branches: 

a.  Research  and  investigation, 
h.  Commercial  appointments,  i.e.,  placements 
of  shorthand-typists,  telephonists  and  those 
who  already  have,  or  can  be  given,  special¬ 
ist  knowledge  enabling  them  to  take  up 
work  of  a  technical  character  in  commerce, 
c.  Industrial  workers. 

Research  and  Investigation 

This  section  of  the  work  is  the  kev  to  the 
success  which  has  so  far  been  achieved.  Its 

aim  is  to  establish  work  of  a  more  skilled 

* 

character  which  will  cement  the  employment 
of  the  blind  and  raise  the  standard  of  wage 
levels.  To  date,  its  main  work  has  consisted 
of  establishing  some  600  individual  factorv 
operations  and  the  development  of  certain 
specialist  occupations.  Of  these,  precision  in¬ 
spection  in  the  engineering  industry  has  been 
one. 

The  whole  range  of  precision  instruments 
more  commonly  used  in  engineering  has  been 
adapted.  Micrometers  which  are  readable  by 
touch  within  V^th  of  one  thousandth  of  one 
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inch  (i/ioth  to  a  really  skilled  worker)  are 
available,  together  with  height,  depth  and 
vernier  caliper  gauges,  and  level  protractors. 

It  was  found  during  the  war  that  the  blind 
were  well  in  advance  of  the  sighted  in  the 
fixed-gauge  repetition  inspection  of  war-time 
industry.  Today  this  has  largely  gone  and  the 
work  is  of  “short-run”  character.  Already, 
within  a  month  or  two  since  the  complete 
range  of  instruments  has  been  available,  a 
dozen  cases  have  been  equipped  with  these 
instruments  and  have  commenced  work  of 
this  type  with  results  which  have  amazed 
their  employers  in  their  accuracy — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  two  firms  have  told  the  officer 
of  the  service  that  they  are  now  checking 
their  own  instruments  by  the  adapted  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  service.  The  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service,  together  with  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Wright  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield,  and 
Messrs.  N.S.F.  Ltd.,  of  Keithly,  Yorks.,  are  to 
be  thanked  for  their  valuable  contributions 
in  the  provision  of  these  instruments. 

Precision  inspection  is  a  skilled  job,  carry¬ 
ing  skilled  wage-rate  and  calling  for  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  mental  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tion  ability  of  a  better  educated  blind  person. 

Mass-miniature  radiography,  together  with 
time  and  temperature  development  dark¬ 
room  system  technical  work,  is  another  ave¬ 
nue  of  opportunity  which  has  been  explored 
and  possibilities  have  been  established  with 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Messrs.  Kodak  Ltd. 
A  totally  blind  lad  is  working  with  Messrs. 
Palmer  Tyres  Ltd.  in  this  capacity,  using  an 
adapted  braille  thermometer. 

Commercial  sales  representation  has  pro¬ 
vided  work  for  three  partially  blind  men  with 
a  wide  field  of  vision. 

Technical  advice  by  a  qualified  pharma¬ 
ceutical  chemist  is  another  form  of  employ¬ 
ment  being  carried  on  for  a  firm  of  manu¬ 
facturing  chemists  in  their  sales  department. 
He  uses  the  telephone. 

The  aim  and  object  is  to  retain  employment 
wherever  possible  for  each  employee  with  his 


old  firm.  Radio  service  work,  dairy  farming, 
and  market  gardening  are  all  under  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Each  investigation  includes  the  actual  place¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  establish 
in  practice  what  has  been  developed  in  theory. 
If  the  man  cannot  hold  his  own,  then  the 
investigation  is  placed  under  the  microscope 
of  cold,  stark  facts,  and  a  decision  is  made  as 
to  its  ultimate  success  under  practical  condi¬ 
tions. 

Industrial  operations  would  take  too  long 
to  outline  individually,  but  a  list  is  herewith 
appended  which  is  grouped  according  to 
trades  with  a  selection  of  the  main  jobs  which 
have  been  found  economically  possible  to  the 
blind  in  terms  of  output. 

One  point  should  be  made,  however,  in 
the  form  of  a  warning  to  the  more  adminis¬ 
tratively  minded  who  may  tend  to  take  such 
a  list  and  attempt  to  place  a  blind  person  by 
approaching  an  employer,  asking  him  if  he 
has  such  work  and  then  expecting  the  blind 
worker  to  be  engaged  in  that  job.  No  one 
job  in  any  two  firms  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  way  under  identical  conditions.  What 
is  a  perfectly  sound  form  of  employment  in 
one  firm  may  be  completely  impracticable  in 
another,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  supply  of  work,  supervision  and/or 
actual  production  may  be  ruling  factors.  For 
example  capstan  lathe  operation  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  jobs  for  the  blind  in  engi¬ 
neering.  In  some  works  it  is  a  male  job,  recog¬ 
nised  as  such  by  both  employer  and  trade 
union  alike.  In  others,  it  is  a  female  operation. 

Press  operation  is  another  example. 

Some  firms  have  a  system  in  which  their 
operatives  have  their  work  brought  to  them. 
Others  fetch  it  themselves. 

The  work  of  placement  is  as  individual  a 
job  when  approach  to  employers  is  considered 
as  is  the  assessment  and  handling  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  This  is  well  illustrated  through 
a  consideration  of  the  following  break¬ 
down. 
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Industrial  Jobs 

Commercial  Jobs 

Shorthand-typists 

Telephone  switchboard  operators 

Dictaphone  typists 

Precision  Inspection 

In  engineering  and  allied  industries  (using 
full  range  of  adapted  .micrometers,  etc.) 

Optical  Lens  Industry 

Rough  grinding  (using  adapted  protractor- 
scale  and  braille  micrometer.) 

Both  precision  inspecting  and  lens  grind¬ 
ing  are  skilled  jobs  calling  for  special  training. 

List  of  Main  Operations  Found  Suitable 
for  the  Blind 

Engineering  Trade 

Inspection  (see  previous  notes) 

Assembly 

Capstan  turret  and  single-purpose  lathe  opera¬ 
tion 

Power-press  operation 

Foot  operated  and  hand  operated  presses,  in¬ 
cluding  fly-presses 
Shaping  machine 
Repetition  milling 
Repetition  tapping 
Reamering 

Machine  and  hand  lapping 

De-burring 

Jig-drilling 

Centre-lathe  operation  (for  “partials,"  using- 
braille  scales  and  the  new  range  of  pre¬ 
cision  instruments) 

Threading 

Foot  and  power-operated  guillotine 

Radio 

Numerous  small  component  assemply  jobs 
in  valve  manufacture 
Set  assembly 
Aural  inspection 

All  the  above  engineering  operations 


Packing 

Circuit  continuity  testing  by  audible  means 

W ood-tvor\  and  Joinery 
(For  totally  blind ) 

Wood  router  operation  (fixed-head) 

Disc,  belt  and  drum  sanding  machines 

Jig-boring 

Hand-smoothing 

Assembly  (jig) 

(For  partially  blind) 

Morticing  machine 

Single  and  double-edged  tenoning  machine 
Recessing  machine 
Dovetailing  machine 

Not  circular  saw,  but,  with  wide  field  of 
vision,  guarded  vertical  cross-cut  saw 
operation 

Not  spindling  machine  . 

Radiography  and  Mass-miniature  Photograph 

Development 

Dark-room  technician  (where  all  operations 
are  carried  out  by  time  and  temperature 
methods) 

Photographic  Supplies  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Processing  and  packing  work  in  dark-rooms 
(Here,  the  blind  have  a  definite  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  sighted) 

Tobacco  Industry 

Hand-stemming  or  stripping 
Operation  of  packing-machine  (cigarette) 
Pyramid  packing  of  cigarettes 

Pottery  Industry 
Partially  blind,  only 

Sagger  making 
Moulding  and  casting 
Hand-throwing  of  flower-pots  on  wheel 
Tile  making 

Cement  and  Concrete  Bloc! \  Manufacture 
All  types  of  pre-cast  moulding  work 
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Cycle  and  Perambulator  Manufacture 

Cycle  and  pram  wheel  building  and  truing 
where  use  is  made  of  a  jig 
Tube  and  bar  bending 
Assembly 

Toy  Trade 

Assembly  and  wood-work  and  joinery  opera¬ 
tions  quoted  above. 

Wire-wor\  Goods  Manufacture 
Pressing,  forming  and  assembly 

Confectionery  and  Biscuit  Maying 
Packing  and  wrapping 

Electrical  Industry 

Coarse-gauge  armature  winding 
Assembly 

All  the  operations  referred  to  above  in 
engineering 

Testing  motor  rotor  armatures  by  the  “growl- 
in  process”  for  short  circuit 
This  trade  includes  refrigerator  and  vacuum 
cleaner  manufacture. 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

Hoffman  press  operation 
Packing  and  wrapping 

Rope  W or \ 

Rope  splicing  and  netting  making 

Glass  Phial  Manufacture 
Cane  cutting 

Motor  Car  Manufacture 

All  the  operations  referred  to  in  engineering 
(for  partially  blind  only) 

Stripping  down  standard  engines  (service 
work)  • 

Aircraft  Industry 
As  motor  engineering 

Artificial  Antiques 
Assembly  of  locks,  bolts' and  fittings 


Cardboard  Box  Manufacture 

Stitching  machine  operation 
Folding  and  packing 

Publishing  and  Printing 

Folding  machine  operation 
Laying-on 

“Stacking  press”  operation 
Repetition  packing 

Artificial  Sill [  Industry 

Running-up 
Skein  or  hank  dyeing 

Plastic  Industry 

Job-press  and  injection  moulding 
Assemblv 

J 

Flashing  or  de-burring 
Drilling  (jig) 

Musical  Instrument  Maying 

Testing  of  wood- wind  instruments  for  tone 
and  quality  (training  and  a  keen  sense 
of  pitch  necessary) 

Organ-building  engineering  operations  (Spe¬ 
cially  applied  to  electric  organs.  See  engi¬ 
neering  above). 

General  assembly  of  mass-produced  instru¬ 
ments 

Electro-Plating  Industry 

Wiring  parts  for  insertion  in  chemical  tanks 
(generally  a  woman’s  or  a  juvenile's  job) 

Mica  Grading 

A  number  of  industries  need  sheet  mica 
graded  to  within  limits  as  fine  as  a  fifth  of  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  Blind  persons  in  the 
U.S.A.  have  been  trained  to  do  this  by  touch 
and  have  proved  much  faster  than  the  sighted 
person  using  clock-gauges.  Training  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however. 

Knitwear  Industry 

Machine  knitting  (both  flat  and  round 
machines) 
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Cellophane  Manufacture 

Various  cutting  operations  by  machine 
Packing 

Food  Stuffs  ' Finned  or  Otherwise  Packed 
Packing  and  wrapping  operations 

Metal  Box  Industry 
Press  operation 

Unloading  of  belts  and  assembly 
Packing 

Leather  Wor/( 

Operation  of  pressing  and  stamping  machines 
in  mass  produced  industry  (N.B.  In  some 
cases  a  degree  of  vision  is  necessary  to 
inspect  for  flaws  in  leather.) 

Cattle  Foodstuffs,  Margarine 
Manufacture,  etc. 

Oil  cake  pressing 

Building  Trades 

If  the  development  of  pre-fabricated  house 
Construction  continues,  the  blind  may  well 
come  into  their  own  in  this  industry. 
In  the  case  of  the  standard  pre-fabricated 
house  many  of  the  already  referred-to  engi¬ 
neering  operations  are  possible.  If  a  system 
of  pre-fabricated  sectioned  brickwork  is 
adopted  then  the  blind  may  undertake  brick¬ 
laying,  as  the  sections  are  all  made  in  specially 
constructed  jigs.  The  joinery-mill  operations 
referred  to  in  “Wood-work  and  Joinery” 
above  also  apply.  Geysers,  hot  water  heaters, 
plumbing  fittings,  etc.  (See  engineering,  in¬ 
cluding  assembly.) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  fundamentally,  the 
mastering  of  the  main  operations  in  engineer¬ 
ing  is  the  foundation  of  learning  the  general 
principles  and  methods  of  production  in 
other  trades.  Thus,  on  analysis,  it  seems  the 
whole  problem  of  the  placement  officer  is  not 
nearly  so  technically  involved  as  it  might 
appear  to  the  uninitiated,  and  that  a  training 
scheme  embracing  these  main  operations 


would  largely  fit  the  blind  for  engagement  in 
many  of  the  trades  listed  above. 

The  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  has 
already  been  said,  and  it  is  being  added  to 
daily.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  war-time  process  list  was  but 
a  sound  foundation  when  the  N.I.B.  decided 
to  embark  on  its  production.  What  the  above 
list  indicates  is  that  the  same  principles  and 
operations  still  exist  in  peace-time  production 
and,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  more 
skeptically-minded,  the  opportunity  for  the 
blind  has,  if  anything,  increased  rather  than 
decreased. 

The  placement  of  a  blind  person  in  any  of 
the  jobs  listed  above  is,  of  course,  qualified 
by  the  careful  selection  of  the  individual,  the 
knowledge  of  his  degree  and  type  of  vision 
and  the  assessment  of  his  ability  to  use  such 
sight  as  he  possesses. 

The  Disabled  Persons’  Employment 
Act,  1944 

•Up  to  this  point  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  disablement  legislation  and  its 
influence  on  the  position  of  the  blind.  This 
has  been  deliberate,  since  it  is  felt  by  the 
writer  that  the  Blind  Welfare  background 
would  have  been  still  further  complicated  by 
introducing  yet  another  factor  into  the  vexed 
questions  concerned  in  the  employment  of 
the  blind. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  the  spring  of  1944 
the  Act  was  made  law  and  under  it  a  blind 
person  became  also  a  disabled  person  who 
could  be  counted  within  the  quota  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons  employed  by  an  employer.  It 
also  covered  the  blind  with  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  under  which,  as  a  dis¬ 
abled  person,  the  blind  person  was  employ¬ 
able,  first  of  all  in  suitable  occupations  in 
which  he  could  compete  on  even  terms  with 
the  able-bodied,  and  not  until  it  was  found 
that  he,  as  an  individual,  could  not  hold  his 
own  was  he  employable  under  “sheltered 
conditions.” 
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Thus  “unsheltered  employment”  for  the 
blind,  it  is  being  found  by  the  Industrial  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  is  in  direct  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  the  Disabled  Persons’  Em¬ 
ployment  Act. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  changed  at¬ 
titude  of  employers  towards  the  employment 
of  the  blind  (as  compared  with  pre-war  days). 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  new  attitude  was 
apparent  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  also  recorded  that 
the  employing  public  have  become  very  dis¬ 
abled-minded  today  and  the  Disabled  Persons' 
Employment  Act  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  fact. 

The  logical  outcome  of  the  new  legislation 
is  that  the  Industrial  Employment  Service 
must  be  closely  linked  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service  effort  at  all 
levels  since  without  it  there  is  a  very  great 
risk  of  wasted  effort  and  uncoordinated  action 
bv  the  officers  of  the  service  and  the  Disable- 
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ment  Resettlement  Officers  of  the  Ministry. 

A  very  rigid  system  of  procedure  was 
adopted  in  which  the  employment  officers 
were  instructed  to  work  with  each  local  office 
of  the  Ministry  and  submit  copy  reports  on  all 
their  calls  and  action  taken.  Copies  also  went 
.to  the  M.O.L.  Regional  Headquarters. 

Then,  since  blind  welfare  local  agencies 
and  authorities  also  have  a  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  under  the  Blind 
Persons’  Act  and  keep  the  Blind  Register,  it 
was  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  in¬ 
formed,  and  copies  of  the  same  reports  which 
were  sent  to  the  M.O.L.  also  went  to  them. 
T  his  system  has  been  retained  and  has  proved 
of  excellent  value  to  the  development  of  the 
service.  Ihe  point  to  be  stressed  is  that  the 
service  is  complementary  to  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Na¬ 
tional  Service's  work  and  in  no  way  com¬ 
petitive.  It  is  also  related  in  the  same  way  to 
the  local  agency  for  the  blind  which,  not 
having  either  the  technically  experienced  staff 


or  the  time  to  provide  such  a  service,  is  in 
need  of  it. 

Another  relevant  point  is  that  until  the 
blind  register  as  disabled  persons  wanting 
tvor\  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  is  not  in  a  position  to  act. 

Thus,  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  takes  on  yet  another  facet,  that 
of  encouraging  the  blind,  following  their 
conversion  to  the  fact  that  they  can  work,  to 
register. 

This  “operation”  is  one  which  calls  for 
extremely  careful  handling  by  the  officers. 
After  years  of  unemployability,  if  a  blind 
person  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  decision  to 
embark  on  the  venture  of  returning  to  work, 
he  keys  himself  up  psychologically  to  take 
the  plunge,  as  does  an  inexperienced  diver. 
He  registers,  and  awaits  action.  If  an  employ¬ 
ment  officer  presses  his  recruiting  campaign 
too  fast,  he  outstrips  his  capacity  to  place 
within  a  short  period  following  registration. 
Careful  observation  of  instances  where  this 
has  happened  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  psychological  state  of  the  blind  person, 
who  has  been  “let  down”  by  this  miscalcula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  employment  officer,  is 
worse  than  his  previous  attitude  as  an  “unem¬ 
ployable."  He  cannot  be  restimulated  without 
very  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  officer. 

Thus,  the  principle  would  appear  to  be  the 
handling  of  small  groups  at  a  time  and,  de¬ 
spite  the  clamour  from  the  other  areas  where 
there  are  odd  cases  to  be  placed,  to  leave  them. 
The  practical  reason  for  this  is  that  if  an  offi¬ 
cer  “opens  up”  in  one  town  and,  leaving  it 
half-worked,  passes  on  to  another,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  work  both  effectively 
for  reasons  of  transport  and  travelling  time 
alone. 

It  is  appreciated  that  there  may  come  a 
point  at  which,  in  order  to  keep  himself  occu¬ 
pied  while  awaiting  employers'  decisions 
(which  sometimes  take  weeks)  he  must  start 
work  in  another  area.  He  must  see  to  it,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  does  not  outstrip  his  capacity, 
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and  always  bear  in  mind  that  each  firm 
opened  up  is  one  more  to  he  placed  on  his 
service-call  list. 

The  Training  of  Employment  Officers 

Each  recruit  has  a  background  of  some  sort 
or  another.  He  invariably  has  the  funda¬ 
mental  appreciation  of  the  disability. 

In  training,  therefore,  the  aim  is  to  give 
him  experience  and  information  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matters: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  blind  legislation. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  set-up  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare. 

3.  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Em¬ 
ployers'  Liability  Legislation. 

4.  State  financial  aid. 

5.  Some  elementary  information  relative  to 
the  cause  of  blindness  and  type  and  de¬ 
gree  of  vision. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  industrial  production  and  types  of 
work  most  suited  for  the  blind,  including 
the  development  of  the  ability  to  carry 
out  such  work  himself  as  a  blind  person. 

7.  He  must  gain  experience  in  “selling  the 
proposition"  to  employers,  which  includes 
the  meeting  of  and  answering  objections. 
He  must  also  know  how  to  handle  the 
employing  staff  of  each  firm  from  the 
managing  director  down  to  the  operative 
working  at  the  next  bench  to  the  blind 
person.  He  must  recognize  counter-influ¬ 
ences  which  may  arise,  and  nip  them  in  the 
bud  by  dealing  with  each  one  at  its  root 
source  and  removing  the  influence  without 
any  undue  delay. 

On  his  ability  to  master  these  subjects  de¬ 
pends  his  ability  to  place  workers  and  con¬ 
vince  the  employer  to  the  point  where  place¬ 
ment  can  be  made. 

Following  the  mastering  of  the  above 
points  he  is  still  not  a  completely  efficient 
placement  officer  until  he  has  learned  to 
organize  and  “run*’  his  territory  so  that  he 


can  maintain  a  steady  effort  without  becom¬ 
ing  so  tied-up  that  he  cannot  cope  with  his 
work. 

He,  also,  must  develop  the  flair  for  scenting 
out  the  right  type  of  employment  without 
calling  on  numerous  firms  who  may  not  have 
suitable  operations  to  offer.  The  best  officer 
on  the  staff  of  every  N.I.B.  Service  has  a-  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  firm  interested  to  every  three 
called  upon.  This  calls  for  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  and  power  of  discrimination. 

The  full  development  of  the  above  effici¬ 
ency  factor  in  a  newly  appointed  officer  can¬ 
not  be  attained  under  six  to  nine  months 
and  even  then  most  officers  still  appear  to 
have  shortcomings  in  one  direction  or  another. 

In  the  United  States  a  concentrated  train¬ 
ing  course  lasting  six  weeks  is  given.  This 
calls  for  equipment  and  training  staff  which 
the  N.I.B.  at  any  rate  could  not  afford.  Even 
after  such  a  course  has  been  taken  (and  there 
is  no  reason  whv  such  courses  could  not  be 
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arranged  in  time)  there  is  the  old  fact,  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  commercial  sales  world  that  ex- 
perience  and  experience  alone  can  make  a 
man  equal  to  his  work  of  convincing  the 
public  of  the  value  of  his  proposition. 

Summary 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  furthering 
unsheltered  employment  we  are  faced  with 
the  following  facts : 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  soundness  of  un¬ 
sheltered  employment  in  the  minds  of  both 
workers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind. 

2.  The  development  of  a  service  equal  to 
handling  it,  which  includes  the  training  of  a 
staff  of  adequately  equipped  officers. 

3.  The  development  of  further  outlets  for  the 
services  of  the  blind  at  both  the  more  intel¬ 
lectual  and  operative  levels. 

4.  These  avenues  of  action  are  all  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  La¬ 
bour  and  National  Service  and  are  in  no  way 
competitive  with  it. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROCESS  IN  INDIANA 


William  Hall  operating  a  bending  machine  at  the 

Stewart-Warner  Corporation  in  Indianapolis. 

William  Hall's  experience  is  an  example  of 
what  one  handicapped  man  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  under  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws  in  Indiana. 

Now  an  expert  in  a  ioo-manned  depart¬ 
ment,  Hall,  who,  is  without  sight,  operates  a 
bending  machine.  The  monthly  output  of 
workers  in  this  plant  is  from  70  to  80  percent 
of  the  rates  set  by  the  company.  Hall’s  average 
has  increased  from  84  percent  at  starting  to 
125  percent.  His  progress  from  employment 
in  a  sheltered  shop  to  employment  in  competi¬ 
tive  industry  exemplifies  a  process  which 
many  workers  for  the  blind  have  endeavored 
to  perfect. 

The  state  framework  which  implemented 
this  specific  achievement  is  as  follows:  Indus¬ 
trial  placement  specialists,  who  are  familiar 
with  on-the-job  training  and  the  industrial 
employment  of  blind  persons,  1)  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  industries  throughout  the  state  to  lo¬ 
cate  jobs  which  could  be  filled  by  blind  per¬ 
sons;  2)  provide  expert  placement  service  for 
employable  blind  persons  in  the  State  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  become  job-holders;  3)  demon¬ 
strate  to  employers  of  persons  who  become 
blind  on  the  job  that  normal  apportunities  can 


and  should  continue  to  be  available  to  them; 
4)  demonstrate  to  employers  that  blind  per¬ 
sons,  adequately  trained,  can  perform  equally 
as  well  as  sighted  persons  in  a  great  number 
of  selected  operations. 

Such  an  operation  is  that  performed  by 
William  Hall.  The  bending  machine  which 
he  operates  is  used  to  form  a  strip  of  metal 
which  is  used  at  the  bottom  of  a  heater.  Two 
steps  which  he  must  accomplish  in  operating 
it  involve  placing  a  strip  of  metal,  which  is 
between  16  and  18  inches  long,  with  a 
flagged  edge  at  the  top,  in  the  right  side  of  the 
machine  against  a  stop,  and,  then  pulling  a 
lever  in  the  right  hand  across  the  body  until 
it  strikes  a  stop.  The  average  sighted  worker 
produces  from  1400  to  1800  pieces  in  eight 
hours.  After  one  week  on  this  machine,  Hall 
produced  1900  pieces  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  produced  2300  pieces. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECTORY 

Page  15 — Trustees  Under  the  Will  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Hudson  C.  Burr  is 
the  Publishers’  Agent  and  Miss 
Nathalie  Brigham  i£  Braille  Corre¬ 
spondent. 

Page  85 — Pa.  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Erie  County  Branch.  The  address  is 
1320  G.  Daniel  Baldwin  Building, 
Erie.  John  P.  McGettigan  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  and  Marv  R.  Limbers: 
is  Associate. 

Page  86 — The  Pa.  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Tri-County  Branch  has  moved 
to  1607  North  Second  St.,  Harrisburg. 

The  address  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  is  now  22  West  17th 
Street,  New  York  it,  New  York. 
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DR.  JOHN  W.  HENDERSON,  M.D. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions  prevalent  among  the  general  public 
concerning  diseases  of  the  eye.  Chief  among 
these  diseases  is  cataract,  and  in  our  discus¬ 
sion  we  will  attempt  to  clarify  this  condition. 

We  might  first  ask  ourselves,  “What  is  a 
cataract?”  In  the  mind  of  the  physician,  any 
opacity  in  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  given  the 
name  cataract.  Many  people  believe  that  a 
cataract  is  a  growth  which  covers  the  front 
surface  of  the  eyeball.  This  is  not  true.  The 
eve  can  be  likened  to  a  camera.  If  one  were 
to  use  a  camera  with  an  imperfect  lens,  poor 
pictures  would  be  taken.  The  normal  eye  has 
a  transparent  lens,  through  which  light  may 
pass  easily.  It  lies  within  the  eyeball,  just 
behind  the  pupil.  If  there  is  any  clouding  of 
this  lens,  a  cataract  is  said  to  be  present.  The 
occurrence  of  a  cataract  can  be  noted  in  ad¬ 
vanced  cases  by  a  white  appearance  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  In  this  instance  the  entire 
lens  has  become  clouded,  and  poor  vision  re¬ 
sults.  With  less  advanced  changes,  lesser  diffi¬ 
culties  in  vision  may  be  noted,  but  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  cataract  must  be  determined  by 
special  methods  of  examination. 

•  Why  does  a  cataract  occur  ?  There  are 
many  causes  of  such  a  change  in  the  lens  of 
the  eye.  The  majority  of  cases  are  found  in 
older  people,  those  past  fifty.  For  this  reason 
it  is  believed  that  ageing  of  the  eye  is  the 
primary  factor  in  this  group.  The  answer 
is  not  that  simple,  however,  since  we  know 
that  whenever  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  is 

Dr.  John  W.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  is  an  instructor  in 
Ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School. 


interfered  with,  cloudiness  results.  Many  eye 
diseases  as  well  as  general  bodily  diseases  can 
effect  such  a  change.  Among  these  are  direct 
infections  of  the  eyeball  itself,  diabetes  melli- 
tus,  injury  to  the  eye,  and  disturbances  of  the 
endocrine  glands.  Various  poisons  taken  into 
the  body  may  produce  cataractous  changes 
in  the  lens.  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
group  was  afforded  us  several  years  ago  when 
people  were  using  a  drug  known  as  dinitro- 
phenol  in  order  to  reduce  their  weight.  There 
were  many  cases  of  cataract  produced  by  this 
medicine.  Fortunately  since  that  time  the  sale 
of  this  substance  for  self-medication  has  been 
banned. 

People  may  be  born  with  cataracts.  Just  re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  discovered  that  babies  born 
of  mothers  who  have  had  German  measles 
during  the  first  month  of  pregnancy  may 
often  have  cataracts,  along  with  other  abnor¬ 
malities  of  the  body.  In  some  instances  cata¬ 
racts  are  known  to  be  hereditary,  and  are 
passed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  great  majority  of  cataracts,  however, 
occur  in  the  older  age  group  with  no  evidence 
of  either  local  eye  disease  or  general  bodily 
illness  to  explain  them.  These  lens  changes 
are  known  to  the  physician  as  senile  cataracts, 
and  our  further  discussion  will  pertain  to 
them. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  early  cataract 
formation  in  the  eye?  Often  a  need  for  a 
change  of  glasses  will  be  the  first  warning. 
The  lens  of  the  eye  may  become  denser  before 
any  cloudiness  appears,  and  as  a  result  the 
patient  will  gradually  become  more  “near¬ 
sighted.”  Thus  an  individual  mav  find  that 
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he  is  now  able  to  read  without  his  bifocal 
glass,  since  the  lens  changes  in  the  eye  have 
neutralized  the  need  for  such  a  reading  glass. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  been  known  for  years 
as  “second  sight,”  and  often  is  the  cause  for 
much  pride  by  the  patient,  who  now  is  able 
to  dispense  with  his  glasses.  Actually  it  is  one 
of  the  early  signs  of  impending  cataract  for¬ 
mation.  However,  the  appearance  of  “second 
sight”  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  per¬ 
son  involved  is  doomed  to  have  cataracts, 
since  in  a  certain  number  of  these  cases  the 
lens  changes  may  become  stationary  at  this 
point.  Many  times  such  an  occurrence  may  be 
late  enough  in  an  individual’s  life  span  that 
vision  may  remain  adequate  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  years. 

The  average  individual  of  this  older  age 
group  may  be  quite  shocked  to  find  that  he 
is  developing  cataracts.  But  if  one  reviews  the 
various  disease  processes  which  may  involve 
the  eye  of  such  a  patient,  cataracts  are  the  least 
serious.  Cataracts  are  the  only  primary  cause 
of  visual  loss  in  older  people  which  can  be 
treated  successfully  with  an  excellent  chance 
of  restoring  useful  vision.  If  the  average  phy¬ 
sician  were  asked  which  eye  disease  associated 
with  age  he  would  rather  have,  cataracts 
would  be  his  certain  choice.  For  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  the  other  common  diseases  tend 
to  destroy  the  visual  layer  of  the  eyeball — the 
film  of  the  camera — which  then  wi  11  fail  to 
function  in  vision,  regardless  of  whether  the 
lens  of  the  eye  is  clear  or  not.  To  be  sure,  in 
some  instances  there  may  be  a  combination 
of  several  eye  diseases  present,  including  cata¬ 
ract.  In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  be  certain 
before  removing  a  cataract  that  there  is  no 
associated  eye  disease  which  would  nullify 
the  results  of  treatment.  In  an  occasional  in¬ 
dividual  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
before  operation  just  what  the  resulting  vision 
may  he,  since  it  is  just  as  difficult  for  the 
physician  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  eye 
through  the  clouded  lens  as  it  is  for  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  see  out. 


You  may  ask,  “Is  there  any  cure  for  cata¬ 
racts  without  using  surgery?”  At  the  present 
time  there  is  none.  It  is  true  that  unscrupulous 
people  have  claimed  to  cure  cataracts  by  the 
use  of  drops  in  the  eyes,  exercises,  and  so  on. 
but  none  of  these  treatments  has  stood  the 
tests  of  time  or  scientific  investigation.  To  be 
sure,  excellent  results  have  been  claimed,  but 
we  must  remember  that  such  reports  are  on 
single  cases,  not  on  a  large  group  where  one 
can  examine  the  percentages.  Also,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  among  eye  physicians  that 
the  cataractous  changes  in  the  lens  of  the  eye 
can  become  stationary  at  any  point,  and  that 
if  the  drops  happen  to  be  used  at  such  a  time, 
they  are  then  given  full  credit.  Many  such 
individuals  who  have  previously  been  “cured” 
by  such  methods  will  continue  into  more 
advanced  cataract  formation  later,  finallv  re- 
quiring  surgical  treatment.  So  one  must  con¬ 
clude  that  surgical  methods  are  necessary  in 
the  patient  who  has  lost  sufficient  vision  to 
require  treatment. 

The  most  common  misconception  of  all  is 
that  a  cataract  must  be  “ripe”  in  order  for 
surgery  to  be  performed.  For  this  reason 
many  people  with  cataracts  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  wait  until  their  vision  has 
dropped  to  the  mere  recognition  of  light  and 
dark  before  seeking  treatment.  They  sacrifice 
several  years  of  vision  in  this  way,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  fail  to  discover  other  dis¬ 
eased  conditions  of  the  eyes  which  might  be 
confused  with  cataract,  which  then  are  too 
far  advanced  for  proper  treatment.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  emphasize  most  strongly  the  need 
for  earlv  examination  and  diagnosis  when- 
ever  vision  fails  in  older  people.  The  older 
methods  of  removal  of  a  cataract  did  require 
that  the  lens  of  the  eye  be  “ripe”,  or  mature, 
as  we  call  it.  However,  the  newer  surgical 
methods  do  not  have  such  a  requirement, 
and  the  lens  can  be  removed  whether  it  is 
“ripe”  or  not.  For  this  reason  we  advise  the 
patient  with  cataracts  that  he  plan  to  have 
surgery  whenever  his  vision  falls  below  re- 
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quirements  of  his  everyday  life.  Each  person 
will  have  a  good  conception  of  his  visual 
needs,  and  the  time  for  surgery  would  thus 
vary  with  his  occupation. 

The  physician  often  hears  the  statement  by 
well-meaning  relatives  that  the  patient  is  too 
old  to  have  his  cataracts  removed.  Age  is  no 
deterrent  to  the  procedure,  and  the  oculist 
finds  that  the  older  the  patient  the  better  he 
tolerates  the  surgery,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Records  at  the  University  Hospital  reveal  a 
successful  outcome  in  a  patient  of  ninety-six, 
and  a  few  months  later  surgery  was  per¬ 
formed  upon  his  son,  a  youth  of  seventy. 

Is  the  operation  a  serious  one  ?  Not  in  terms 
of  the  usual  surgical  procedure,  where  there 
is  a  risk  of  loss  of  life  from  the  operation. 
Our  risk  must  be  calculated  in  terms  of  loss 
of  the  eye  being  operated  upon.  According  to 
accumulated  figures,  ophthalmologists  find 
that  one  eye  in  each  two  hundred  may  be 
lost  from  hemorrage,  infection  or  other  causes 
during  and  after  removal  of  a  cataract.  This 
is  one  half  of  one  percent  chance  for  loss  of 
the  eye.  The  operation  is  usually  performed 
painlessly  under  a  local  anesthetic,  similar 
to  that  employed  for  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
We  much  prefer  having  a  conscious  patient 
during  and  after  the  operation  in  order  that 
he  may  aid  in  obtaining  a  good  result. 

The  removal  of  a  cataract  takes  an  average 
time  of  thirty  minutes  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  relatively  short  interval.  Both  eyes  are 
usually  bandaged  immediately  after  surgery, 
and  the  bandage  can  be  removed  from  the 
unoperated  eye  after  four  to  five  hours.  It 
is  required  that  the  patient  lie  quietly  in  bed 
for  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  but  during  this  period  the 
nurses  can  change  his  position  and  raise  or 
lower  the  head  of  his  bed  in  order  to  bring 
comfort.  The  amount  of  pain  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  small,  and  usually  can  be  controlled 
completely  by  the  use  of  aspirin  tablets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after 
operation  the  patient  is  helped  out  of  bed  to 


sit  in  a  chair  and  is  allowed  bathroom  privi¬ 
leges.  During  the  following  week  the  amount 
of  his  activity  is  gradually  increased,  and  he 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  on  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  after  operation.  This  is  a  con¬ 
siderably  different  state  of  affairs  from  that  of 
a  decade  ago,  when  the  patient  was  required 
to  lie  quietly  in  bed  for  as  long  as  a  week 
after  his  operation,  with  both  eyes  bandaged. 

What  is  done  in  a  cataract  operation?  The 
procedures  used  have  as  their  aim  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cloudy  lens  from  the  eyeball. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Records 
dating  back  many  centuries  describe  opera¬ 
tions  performed  for  cataract  in  India  using  a 
method  which  was  known  as  couching.  Here 
the  traveling  practitioner  used  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  such  as  a  thorn,  and  pushed  it  through 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  breaking  the  lens  loose 
from  its  attachments.  The  lens  was  then 
pushed  backward  and  downward  into  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  leaving  a 
clear  pupil  instead  of  a  cloudy  one.  No  glasses 
were  given  the  patient  after  the  procedure. 
Serious  complications  were  likely  to  result 
from  this  operation,  so  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute. 

According  to  modern  practice,  the  lens  is 
removed  from  the  eye  by  making  an  incision 
along  one  edge  of  the  cornea,  the  clear  an¬ 
terior  coat  of  the  eyeball.  The  pupil  of  the 
eye  is  made  large  enough  by  the  use  of  suit¬ 
able  drops  for  the  lens  to  be  brought  forward 
through  the  pupil  and  taken  entirely  from  the 
eyeball.  The  majority  of  eye  surgeons  prefer 
removing  the  entire  lens  including  its  outer 
membrane,  the  capsule.  However,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  front  capsule  of  the  lens  and  remove 
the  contents,  leaving  behind  the  outer  en¬ 
velope.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  capsule  is 
clear,  and  good  vision  will  result.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  percent,  however,  will  develop  cloudi¬ 
ness  of  this  remaining  capsule  following  sur¬ 
gery,  which  again  will  dim  the  vision.  This 
turn  of  events  is  know  as  “after-cataract” 
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formation,  and  will  then  require  a  further 
operation  after  several  months,  when  a  small 
opening  is  made  in  the  capsule  to  produce 
an  adequate  pupil. 

Any  person  who  has  had  the  lens  of  the 
eye  removed  will  need  to  wear  glasses  in 
.  order  to  obtain  good  vision,  for  the  focusing 
power  of  the  lens  must  be  replaced  by  a  suit¬ 
able  correction  whenever  it  is  lost.  The  usual 
post-operative  cataract  patient  is  supplied  with 
a  temporary  pair  of  glasses  to  aid  him  in  get¬ 
ting  about  during  the  first  few  months  after 
surgery.  He  is  then  fitted  for  bifocal  cor¬ 
recting  lenses  which  give  him  both  nehr  and 
distant  vision. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  operation  for 
cataract  in  older  people?  According  to  the 
best  authorities,  when  the  operation  is  pro¬ 
perly  performed,  over  fifty  percent  of  the  cases 
will  obtain  20/20  or  normal  vision  on  the 
usual  test  chart  with  their  glasses. 

Seventy-five  percent  will  have  vision  good 
enough  to  read  the  newspaper,  and  many  of 
the  remainder  will  have  regained  enough 
vision  to  aid  in  caring  for  themselves.  There 
is  nothing  more  heartening  to  the  physician 
than  to  see  an  older  person  regain  his  sight 
at  a  time  when  most  of  life’s  pleasures  re¬ 
quire  adequate  vision,  and  the  patient  who 
has  been  dependent  upon  his  family  and 
friends  for  much  of  his  daily  care  is  now  able 
to  pursue  a  happy  and  independent  life. 


BLINDED  VETERANS’  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans’  Association  was  held  at  Chicago, 
Illinois  on  Sept.  5th,  6th  and  7th.  Over  one 
hundred  members  of  the  organization  at¬ 
tended  the  convention,  traveling  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Deliberations 
were  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  by  the  prevention  of  war  and  with  the 
continuation  of  rehabilitation  services  for 
veterans  who  lose  their  sight  in  the  coming 


years,  due  to  service-connected  injuries  incur¬ 
red  in  the  past. 

John  F.  Brady  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Association.  An 
employment  specialist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Brady  delivered  and  received  approval 
of  an  annual  report  to  the  BVA  in  which  he 
strongly  urged  that  there  be  no  diminution  of 
necessary  Federal  services  to  the  war  blind 
this  year,  or  in  the  years  to  come. 

Three  major  recommendations  were  made 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  in  this  report. 
One  urged  that  a  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
blinded  veteran  be  established  immediately  to 
replace  the  Army  orientation  program  which 
closed  at  Avon  Old  Farms  last  June  30th. 
Another  urged  that  a  coordinator  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  program  for  blinded  veterans 
within  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
third  asked  for  the  continued  employment  of 
trained  specialists  within  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  program  of  Vocational  Rehabi¬ 
litation  and  Education  and  that  this  program 
affecting  the  blind  be  exempt  from  personnel 
and  budget  cuts. 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  managing  director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
made  a  banquet  address  to  the  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  in  which  he  said,  “Keep  your  feet  on 
the  ground.  You  must  stick  together.  Your 
group  will  be  strong  only  as  long  as  differ¬ 
ences  between  members  and  factions  can  be 
settled  quickly  and  without  endangering  the 
structure  of  the  organization.’’ 

AGES  ONE  TO  THREE 

According  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Jacobs,  a 
long-sought  toy,  a  “chime  ball”  which  tinkles 
as  it  rolls,  has  recently  been  discovered  for 
nursery  school  play  with  blind  babies.  This 
ball  is  made  of  plastic  and  has  a  diameter  of 
4/4  inches,  and  the  tone  is  produced  inside  the 
ball.  Priced  at  $  ,94,  plus  approximately  $  .10 
for  postage,  it  can  be  ordered  from  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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EDITOR  ON  LEAVE 

In  connection  with  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  program  for  blinded  veterans.  Warren 
Bledsoe,  editor  of  the  Outlook  jor  the  Blind, 
has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
from  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  beginning  October  1st,  1947  and 
limited  to  one  year.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  associate 
editor,  will  assume  the  duties  of  editor  during 
this  period. 


TYPEWRITERS  AVAILABLE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  in  a  position  to  supply  L.  C.  Smith-Corona 
portable  typewriters  and  will  be  glad  to  en¬ 
gage  in  correspondence  with  anyone  inter¬ 
ested.  Such  correspondence  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


NEW  MEMBER  OF  FOUNDATION 

STAFF 

Miss  Catherine  R.  Drew  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Foundation  as  research  assistant.  Miss 
Drew  has  long  experience  in  social  work  and 
was  employed  as  case  supervisor  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Blind  in  the  Rhode  Island  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare.  Her  work  at  the 
Foundation  will  be  in  social  research. 


NECROLOGY 


ADA  C.  CRAMPTON 

The  Outlook  has  just  learned  with  deepest 
regret  of  the  death  of  Miss  Ada  Crampton, 
for  fourteen  years  an  employee  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Miss 
Crampton  was  instantly  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  on  July  7. 

Born  in  1873  at  Swanton,  Vt.,  she  was 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College,  where 
she  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  Richford  and  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
and  then  was  appointed  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Miss  Crampton 
held  this  last  position  until  1930,  when  she 
became  a  field  worker  for  the  Vermont  Chil¬ 
dren's  Aid  Society.  Within  a  few  years  she 
became  associated  with  the  Vermont  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  as  director  of  Blind 
Services.  She  also  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind. 


HELEN  MAY  MARTIN 

Miss  Helen  May  Martin,  deaf-blind  pianist, 
died  June  13  in  Merriam,  Kansas. 

Born  in  1893,  Miss  Martin  lost  both  sight 
and  hearing  in  early  childhood,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  toddle,  the  family  noticed  that 
she  would  put  both  hands  on  the  piano  when 
it  was  being  played  and  that  she  derived  great 
pleasure  from  the  vibrations. 

Miss  Martin's  work  as  a  concert  pianist 
began  with  a  performance  at  a  church  in 
Olathe.  The  news  of  her  unusual  accomplish¬ 
ment  soon  spread  and  the  requests  from  other 
towns  launched  her  on  one  of  the  most  unique 
careers  in  the  history  of  music.  Miss  Martin 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  number  of  the 
world’s  leading  musicians,  among  whom  was 
Jan  Paderewski.  He  considered  her  “the  most 
wonderful  musician  in  the  world.” 


NECROLOGY 
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SENATOR  HERBERT  W.  SLATER 


Senator  Slater 


Senator  Herbert  Waite  Slater,  dean  of  the 
California  Legislature,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
at  Santa  Rosa  on  August  13.  For  19  consecu¬ 
tive  terms,  he  had  represented  Sonoma  county 
as  an  Assemblyman  or  Senator. 

Sightless  since  1919,  Senator  Slater  carried 
on  as  a  newspaperman,  legislator  and  civic 
leader.  In  appreciation  of  his  valued  and  long 
service  to  his  community  and  county,  Senator 
Slater  was  to  have  been  the  guest  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  at  Santa  Rosa  a  week  later  in 
observance  of  his  74th  birthday. 

Governor  Warren  and  General  Hapgood 
Arnold  were  among  the  100  honorary  pall¬ 
bearers  at  the  Senator’s  funeral.  A  long-time 
personal  friend  of  Senator  Slater,  Governor 
Warren  commented,  “Sympathetic  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  citizen, 


he  was  a  leader  in  all  efforts  to  increase  op¬ 
portunities  for  education  and  the  champion 
of  legislation  for  improvement  of  our  State 
institutions  and  betterment  of  our  services 
for  the  handicapped  and  the  needy.” 

FRANKLIN  DEAN 

Franklin  Dean,  assistant  director  of  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  Winnetka,  died  of  a  coronary  occlusion 
early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  September 
20  in  Danville,  Illinois,  where  he  had  been 
visiting  several  blinded  veterans.  Blind  him¬ 
self  since  the  age  of  three,  he  had  devoted 
his  life  to  fellow  men  with  the  same  handicap. 

Born  in  Ventura,  California,  he  attended 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  and  after 
graduation  entered  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  Subsequently  he  studied  for 
two  years  at  the  McClay  College  of  Theology. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Hadley  School  in  1937,  Mr.  Dean  had 
served  in  missionary  work,  as  assistant  to  the 
Vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
of  Los  Angeles  and  as  a  lecturer  for  the 
American  Brotherhood  of  the  Blind.  At  the 
Hadley  School  he  taught  courses  in  Braille, 
history,  Bible  studies,  a  course  in  braille 
shorthand,  and  one  in  accident  prevention 
for  the  blind.  The  two  latter  courses  were 
developed  by  him. 

Mr.  Dean  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  John 
Milton  Society  of  New  York,  publishers  of 
the  braille  magazine,  The  John  Milton.  He 
was  a  member  of  Winnetka  Lodge  No.  1078 
and  in  May  1947  achieved  the  honor  of  being 
listed  in  International  Who's  Who. 


DR.  J.  A.  MAC  DONALD 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  national  di¬ 
rector  for  Eastern  Canada  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  64,  died  suddenly 
on  September  12. 
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Sightless  since  he  was  14,  Dr.  MacDonald 
was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  work  to 
aid  the  blind.  He  entered  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  graduating  in  1903.  He  later 
took  special  courses  at  Dalhousie  University. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Posse  Institute  of 
Medical  Gymnastics  at  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  a  gold  medalist. 

Graduating  from  Massachusetts  College  of 
Osteopathy  in  1912,  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
he  passed  with  honors  his  examinations  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Registra¬ 
tion  in  Medicine. 

He  was  registered  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Medi¬ 
cal  Board  and  entered  private  practice  in 
Halifax  in  1913,  remaining  there  until  1927. 
He  was  appointed  national  field  secretary  for 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  1927  and  established  the  Maritime  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  1929,  later  planning  the 
building  fund  campaign  for  the  Institute  in 
Vancouver.  Dr.  MacDonald  began  his  work 
in  Quebec  in  1930,  acting  as  director  of  the 
Quebec  Division  of  the  Institute,  which  post 
he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Universitv,  a  director  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PRINTING  HOUSE 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that  Finis  E. 
Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind  since  1939,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  He  succeeds  A.  C. 
Ellis,  who  died  May  25  after  serving  as  super¬ 
intendent  for  17  years. 

Mr.  Davis,  president  of  the  Lions  Club  at 
Little  Rock  and  district  governor  of  Lions 
International,  began  his  work  with  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  September  15.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  daughters. 

The  new  superintendent  is  a  native  of  Ark¬ 


ansas  and  attended  Arkansas  Polytechnic  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  Arkansas.  He  was 
director  of  Arkansas  Boys’  State  for  two  years 
and  was  prominent  in  church  work  in  Little 
Rock. 

Previously  he  taught  in  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  for  six  years  before  be¬ 
coming  superintendent.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind. 


DAV  EVALUATES  JOB-MATCHING 
PROGRAMS 

In  a  statement  issued  at  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
John  L.  Golob,  national  commander,  said 
there  “is  a  great  need  for  additional  education 
of  employers  as  to  the  capabilities  of  our  war¬ 
time  disabled  veterans.”  The  DAV  has  made 
a  nationwide  survey  of  1000  manufacturers 
employing  330,000  workers.  This  cross-section 
survey  showed  that  handicapped  ex-service¬ 
men  are  not  employed  in  55%  of  the  plants 
considered,  although  they  are  proving  them¬ 
selves  valuable  employees  in  the  45%  of  the 
plants  where  they  constitute  2%  of  the  total 
payroll. 

“Although  disabled  veterans  in  all  plants 
where  they  are  employed  show  a  remarkable 
record  of  adaptability,”  Golob  continued,  “the 
plants  with  job-matching  programs  showed 
the  highest  percentage  of  employed  disabled 
veterans. 

“They  ranged  from  10  to  12%  and  in  several 
instances  to  33  and  55%  of  the  total  payroll. 
Also,  the  most  favorable  comment  came  from 
these  plants.  While  efficiency  and  loyalty  were 
high  in  both  non-job-matching  and  job¬ 
matching  plants,  the  attendance  record  was 
much  higher  in  the  plant  with  a  job-matching 
program,  indicating  a  greater  desire  to  be  on 
the  job.”  The  DAV  national  commander  said 
the  survey  justified  a  more  wide-spread  usage 
of  job-matching  programs.  - 


I IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  ALL  USERS  OF 
TALKING  BOOK  jMACHINES 


Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and/or 
the  American  Institute  for  the  Blind,  were 
discontinuing  the  repair  or  maintenance  of 
federally-owned  Talking  Book  machines, 
which  service  was  carried  on  for  some  years 
under  contract  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Readers  are  therefore  urged  to  note  that 
this  repair  service  of  government-owned 
machines  has  been  terminated  and  that  all 
government-owned  machines  sent  us  for  re¬ 
pairs,  but  on  which  repairs  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  as  of  September  30th,  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  government-owned  ma¬ 
chines  with  the  Sandwick  Bowen  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Users  of  government-owned  machines  are 
therefore  asked  to  note  that  from  this  time 
forward  any  and  all  correspondence  relating 
to  the  machines  in  their  possession  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Xenophon  P.  Smith,  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  for  the  Blind,  The  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  is  in  his  hands.  He  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  provide  a  continuing  repair  service 
and  will  be  in  a  position  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  and  dispose  of  any  problems  which  may 
arise. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and/or  the  American  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  no  further  responsibility  in  this  matter 
and  will  not  be  able  to  receive  and  will  not 
be  willing  to  accept  government-owned  ma¬ 
chines  or  parts  for  repair,  or  to  supply  parts, 
or  to  engage  in  correspondence  with  reference 


to  these  matters.  Everything  is  now  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  all  inquiries  and  communications  about 
government-owned  machines  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him. 

Those  who  use  their  own  machines,  or 
whose  machines  are  privately-owned  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  government-owned  machines  may 
continue  to  ship  machines  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  they  should  be 
addressed  as  follows: 

Talking  Book  Repair  Department 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
18  West  17th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EUROPE 

Many  workshops  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
were  bombed  out  or  were  unable  to  operate 
during  the  war,  and  they  are  now  trying  to 
re-establish  themselves.  Naturally  they  need 
all  the  help  we  can  give  them. 

They  can  use  almost  any  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials,  and  we  are  sending  this 
appeal  to  you  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
make  a  thorough  check  of  all  the  equipment 
you  are  not  using  or  that  is  obsolete  in  this 
country,  which  you  may  want  to  donate  to 
this  great  cause.  The  European  workshops  are 
in  particular  need  of  the  following  equip¬ 
ment:  Corn  cutting  knives ,  foot  winders,  vise 
for  hand  sewing  brooms,  knife  for  trimming 
brooms,  rug  looms,  sewing  machines. 

Please  notify  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  11,  of  what 
you  have  available  and  we  will  send  you 
shipping  instructions. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Foundation  scholarships  for  1947-8  have 


been  awarded  to  the  following  students: 

Esther  H.  Bacon 

Colorado 

Samuel  H.  Beamesderfer 

Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Bolz 

New  York 

William  Butts 

Virginia 

Antonetto  Canacari 

West  Virginia 

Doris  M.  Carr 

Oregon 

Algie  D.  Davis 

West  Virginia 

Olga  Dorr 

North  Dakota 

Edwin  R.  Edmonds 

Texas 

Lilia  Gonzalez 

New  York 

Gretta  Griffis 

Kansas 

Fuller  R.  Hale 

Missouri 

David  H.  Krause 

Missouri 

William  C.  Leuthold 

New  York 

Robert  B.  Logan 

Pennsylvania 

Jodie  M.  Jackson 

Florida 

Norman  K.  Jernigan 

Tennessee 

The  Charles  B.  Haves  Memorial  Scholar- 

J 

ship  was  awarded  to  James  A.  McDonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  ninth  consecutive  summer  school  for 
Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  was  held  at  Hampton  Institute 
from  July  8  to  August  20.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
assistant  director  of  the  Foundation,  planned 
the  courses,  engaged  the  instructors,  and  was 
there  during  a  part  of  the  session.  The  other 
instructors  were:  Miss  Martha  Hieatt,  a 
teacher  at  the  Virginia  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Dr.  Powrie  Vaux  Doctor  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Benson,  professors  at  Gallaudet 
College,  and  Mrs.  Mary  La  Rue,  demonstra¬ 
tion  teacher  at  the  Kendall  School,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  courses  were  conducted  by 


the  Workshop  method  and  a  demonstration 
school  was  operated  in  connection  with  them. 
This  school  has  become  the  largest  summer 
training  center  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  country,  and 
has  exercised  a  significant  influence  upon  the 
education  of  blind  and  deaf  Negro  children 
throughout  the  south. 

The  largest  group  of  students  ever  enrolled 
attended  the  summer  session  for  workers  with 
the  adult  blind  at  Michigan  State  Normal 
College.  This  session  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  49  stud¬ 
ents  went  to  the  classes  offered  and,  in  extra¬ 
curricular  moments,  walked  through  the 
Michigan  woods.  They  represented  some  20 
states  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  in¬ 
cluded  home  teachers,  vocational  counselors, 
county  assistance  workers,  rehabilitation 
agents,  teachers  of  blind  children  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  training  for  some  phase  of  work  with 
the  blind. 

Courses  given  for  credit  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  consisted  of  Fundamentals  of  Social 
Work,  the  Field  of  Social  Work,  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Educational  Psychology,  Psy¬ 
chological  Effects  of  Blindness,  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind,  Causes 
of  Blindness  and  their  Social  Implications, 
Vocational  Adjustment,  and  Administration 
of  Social  Agencies. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College  granted 
credit  for  Arts  and  Crafts,  Braille  Workshop, 
and  Skills  and  Devices  for  the  Blind.  Two  of 
these  courses  are  new:  Skills  and  Devices  for 
the  Blind  includes  a  description  of  methods 
of  travel  for  the  blind,  work  with  the  deaf- 
blind,  reading  and  writing  devices  and  re- 
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cent  developments  in  “gadgets”  designed  to 
make  life  easier  for  these  handicapped;  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Social  Agencies  deals  with  the 
problems  of  organization,  financing  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  of  social  agencies,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  the  executive. 

The  students,  who  included  two  war- 
blinded  veterans  and  two  sighted  ex-WACs, 
were  housed  in  residence  halls  at  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  and  the  full  facilities 
of  the  campus  were  made  available  to  them 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  A  large  group  of 
Ypsilanti  residents  generously  provided  read¬ 
ing  service  for  those  who  needed  it,  while  the 
Lions  entertained  the  students  at  a  picnic  and 
in  their  homes  during  the  summer.  Other  off- 
time  activities  included  performances  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  student  theatre,  a 
number  of  informal  swimming  parties  and 
“mixers.”  At  the  end  of  the  six-weeks’  session, 
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the  students  gave  a  reception  for  the  faculty, 
college  officials  and  volunteers. 

Among  those  teaching  courses  were:  Miss 
Ara  Charbonneau,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Down  River  Consultation  Service,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Jane  Devereaux,  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped;  Dr. 
John  Henderson  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Hospital;  Mr.  Theodore  Hoffman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Home  Service,  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  Miss  Beatrice  Ware, 
occupational  therapist  of  Detroit;  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Miller  Hays,  rehabilitation  counselor, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Ohio  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  Foundation  members  of  the  staff  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Mr.  Warren 
Bledsoe,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  Mr.  Charles 
Ritter  and  Miss  Evelyn  McKay. 
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National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has 
sent  out  the  1947  Catalogue  of  Christmas 
cards  and  everyday  boxed  asortments.  In  this 
connection,  the  following  instructions  have 
been  issued : 

“Pay  no  attention  to  the  prices  listed  in  the 
folder  as  the  special  price  to  us  is  45  cents 
per  box,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  with 
the  exception  of  gift  wrapping  assortments 
which  are  60  cents  per  box. 

“The  special  sample  unit  on  the  back  page 
can  be  ordered  if  you  want  to  see  the  samples 
before  placing  your  regular  orders.  However, 
only  one  sample  unit  will  be  sent  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  the  transportation 
charges  are  prepaid,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
you  order  a  minimum  of  twenty  (20)  boxes. 
It  is  not  necessarv  that  thev  be  all  of  the  same 


selection,  but  the  total  must  be  twenty  boxes. 

“To  receive  this  special  price,  orders  must 
be  sent  to  this  office  and  accompanied  by 
money  order  or  check. 

“This  is  the  ninth  season  we  have  offered 
this  Christmas  card  service,  and  for  each  of 
the  nine  years  the  business  has  increased.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  lucrative  business  for  blind 
persons  and  can  be  pursued  throughout  the 
year  by  selling  the  everyday  assortments. 

“There  are  some  states  that  are  selling  these 
cards  through  their  stand  programs  and  if 
your  agency  operates  stands,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  doing  the  same. 

“All  orders  will  be  shipped  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  received  and  we  urge  you 
to  place  orders  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment." 


C.  C.  Klebf.r 
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“Blind  Since  Birth — He  Teaches  Those 
Who  See",  by  Charles  Stevenson,  in  The  Ro- 
tarian  for  July,  1947,  tells  the  story  of  Edward 
J.  Kuncel  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  As  Director 
of  the  Social  Studies  Department  at  South 
High  School,  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
school’s  most  popular  teachers  and  happiest 
young  men.  This  story,  in  somewhat  abbre¬ 
viated  form,  is  also  carried  in  The  Reader’s 
Digest  for  August,  1947. 

“Aids  for  the  Blind,”  by  T.  A.  Benham, 
is  found  in  Electrical  Engineering  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1947.  The  present  occupational  fields 
open  to  the  blind  are  very  limited.  This  is  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  suitable  in¬ 
struments  for  measuring  and  computing, 
guidance  devices,  and  devices  for  reading 
printed  material;  and  of  the  creation  in  the 
mind  of  industry  of  a  better  attitude  toward 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  and  at  present  mechanical  and 
electric  equipment  is  being  developed  and 
refined. 

The  Child,  published  by  the  U.S.  Children’s 
Bureau,  in  its  May,  1947  issue,  contains  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  papers  given  at  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Blind  Preschool  Child  in  New 
York  in  March,  in  an  article  called  “For  the 
Blind  Child’s  Future.”  In  the  July  issue  of  the 
same  magazine,  is  found  a  complete  copy  of 
the  paper,  “Medical-Social  Worker  Helps 
Blind  Babies  to  Get  Good  Start,”  by  Ruth 
Butler.  She  discusses  the  unprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  blind  preschool  children  under  medi¬ 
cal  care  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 


Today’s  Woman  for  March,  1947,  tells  the 
story  of  Helen  Keller  in  “The  Most  Accom¬ 
plished  Woman  in  the  World,”  by  Dale  Car¬ 
negie.  The  author  states  that  Helen  Keller, 
totallv  deaf  and  blind,  has  nonetheless  man- 
aged  to  become  famous,  highly  respected,  and 
warmly  beloved. 

Radio’s  Best  Plays,  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Joseph  Liss,  and  published  by  -  Greenberg, 
New  York,  includes  “Helen  Keller,”  by  Ethel 
Deckelman.  In  this  play  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller  is  traced  from  her  childhood  to  adult 
womanhood. 

“Research  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind,” 
by  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  in  The  Journal  of 
Educational  Research  for  April,  1947,  surveys 
this  particular  field  of  research  in  the  last 
decade  or  so.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  the 
publication  of  an  encouraging  number  of 
research  studies  on  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  article  surveys  those  studies  which,  to 
the  author,  seem  of  greatest  importance  and 
practical  value.  A  list  of  references  is  ap¬ 
pended. 

The  Journal  of  Educational  Research  for  * 
April,  1947,  also  contains  an  article  called 
“Problems  for  Research  in  the  Education  of 
Partially  Seeing  Children,”  by  Henrietta 
4Cornitzer.  According  to  Miss  Kornitzer,  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children  were  given  special  edu¬ 
cational  consideration  in  1913  when  the  first 
sight-saving  class  was  established.  The  article 
traces  the  history  of  this  educational  venture 
and  points  out  some  of  the  problems,  relating 
to  partially  seeing  children,  that  tre  calling 
for  research. 

Helga  Lende 
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Lt.  Col.  Sir  Clutha  MacKenzie  who  was 
awarded  the  Ivaisar-i-Hind  (Emperor  of  India) 
medal  for  humanitarian  and  social  services,  is 
now  on  a  consulting  tour  of  Asia  and  recently 
made  a  report  to  St.  Dunstan’s  in  India  on  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  blind  in  Malaya.  A 
part  of  this  report  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  The  Outlook  is  as  follows: 

“On  the  invitation  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Malayan  Union  and  Singapore  I  have 
spent  the  past  fortnight  here  discussing  with 
the  newly-created  social  welfare  departments 
and  with  the  Malayan  Union  Social  Welfare 
Council  the  question  of  setting  up  a  blind 
welfare  service,  and  the  Government  has  now 
announced  its  intention  to  do  so.  It  has  de¬ 
cided  to  appoint  Major  D.  R.  Bridges  as  Ad¬ 
visor  on  Blind  Welfare.  He  spent  part  of  his 
boyhood  in  Malaya  where  his  father  was  in 
the  Medical  Service.  Major  Bridges  is  a  soldier 
by  profession  and  was  an  officer  of  the  7th 
Gurkha  Rifles.  He  was  blinded  in  action  in 
Burma  early  in  1945  and,  after  taking  training 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  in  England,  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Training  Centre  in  India. 

“Following  the  general  rule  throughout  Asia, 
it  is  apparent  that  in  the  humid,  green  and 
beautiful  land  of  Malaya  the  incidence  of 
blindness  is  far  lower  than  in  those  countries 
where  long  periods  of  dry,  intensely  hot 
weather  are  experienced  and  where  the  heat, 
glare,  dust  and  flies  impose  a  heavy  strain  on 
the  eye  and  its  mechanism.  Judging  from  such 
slender  figures  as  are  available  and  from  the 
incidence  to  be  looked  for  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  Malaya,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  blind  population  numbers  between  7,000 
and  8,000,  i.e.,  about  1.25  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  impression  is  gained,  too,  that 
the  ratio  is  highest  in  the  Chinese  community, 
due  possibly  to  the  great  prevalence  of  tra¬ 
choma  and  smallpox  in  China,  whence  many 
of  them  are  fairly  recent  immigrants. 

“Excellent  work  has  been  done  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  education  of  a  small  group  of 
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children  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  in  Penang,  though 
as  yet  it  has  been  scarcely  developed  into  a 
substantial  unit.  Two  groups  of  blind  men  in 
Decrepits  Homes,  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  under  the  urge  of  mind  and  body  for 
something  with  which  to  fill  the  long  dark 
hours,  have  themselves  built  up  small  basket¬ 
making  enterprises  with  distinct  commercial 
success.” 

Sir  Clutha,  who  was  on  a  short  visit  to  India 
in  1939  when  war  broke  out,  was  asked  to  pave 
the  way  for  St.  Dunstan’s  war-time  work  in 
India,  Burma  and  Malaya.  In  1940  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  he  re¬ 
ported  on  the  schools  and  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  the  Presidency.  Until  mid- 1942  he  was 
engaged  on  British  war  effort  in  America, 
when  the  Government  of  India  asked  him  to 
return  to  set  up  a  training  centre  for  British 
and  Indian  war- blinded.  This  was  opened  in 
Dehra  Dun  in  June,  the  following  year;  and 
through  it  large  numbers  of  British,  Indian, 
Gurkha,  Burman  and  African  men  from  all 
branches  of  the  Services  have  passed.  It  con¬ 
tinues  today  as  a  brisk  and  busy  centre,  and  has 
been  taken  as  a  model  for  what  can  be  done 
for  seriously  disabled  soldiers  for  other  parts 
of  India. 

Sir  Clutha’s  greater  work,  however,  has  been 
in  the  vast  field  of  civilian  blind  welfare  in  a 
country  where  the  blind  are  estimated  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand.  In 
January  1943  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  to  report  on  blindness  in 
India,  its  causes,  prevention  and  treatment, 
and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  blind  welfare;  and 
this  report  was  submitted  the  following  year. 
He  has  now  been  charged  with  the  task  of 
implementing  the  recommendations  so  far  as 
existing  political  conditions  allow. 

During  the  early  part  of  1947,  however,  he 
will  be  employed  on  making  a  survey  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  China,  the  Government  of  China  hav¬ 
ing  asked  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  British  Red 
Cross  to  send  him  on  this  mission. 
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Bacon  Fryer.  For  those  who  have  found 
bacon  frying  difficult,  this  simple  new  device 
should  prove  quite  useful.  It  is  an  aluminum 
disc  with  perforations  large  enough  to  admit 
the  tines  of  a  fork  for  testing.  There  is  also  a 
handle  to  simplify  removal  from  the  pan.  The 
bacon  is  laid  in  the  cold  pan  and  covered  with 
the  Bacon  Fryer.  This  holds  it  flat  against  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
curling  and  the  bacon  will  cook  through 
without  turning.  Postpaid  ...  $  .30. 

Pipe  Lighter.  Mr.  Franklin  Dean  of  Had¬ 
ley  Correspondence  School,  first  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Nimrod  Pipe  Lighter.  This  is  a 
flint  and  steel  lighter  in  the  shape  of  a  tube 
about  y8  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  two 
ends  are  pulled  out,  exposing  a  chimney  at 
the  center,  inside  of  which  is  the  wick.  When 
the  chimney  is  set  over  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  the 
flame  is  drawn  down  with  each  pufL  The 
over-all  length  of  the  tube  is  about  three 
inches,  and  the  finish  is  polished  aluminum. 
It  works  equally  well  with  cigars  or  cigarettes, 
uses  any  standard  lighter  fluid.  Postpaid  .  .  . 
$2.23. 

Rag  Rug  Knot  Tier.  To  eliminate  the  sew¬ 
ing  of  rags  for  rugs,  a  simple  but  ingenious 
device  may  be  easily  constructed  which 
rapidly  ties  a  firm,  flat  knot,  which  does  not 
show  up  in  the  finished  rug.  Mr.  Harold 
Heeremans,  executive  director  of  the  Hazle¬ 
ton  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  has  sent  in  a  sketch  of  the 
model  being  used  in  his  shop.  The  only  mate¬ 
rial  required  is  a  scrap  of „  cold-rolled  steel. 
Sketches  in  raised  or  ink  print  may  be  had  on 
request  along  with  operating  instructions. 

Baby  Book.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  little 


twenty-five  cent  pocket  books  which  have 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  this 
column  cannot  be  had  in  braille.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  hope  that  many  will  have  access  to 
readers,  another  title  should  perhaps  be  men¬ 
tioned:  The  Pocket  Book  °f  Baby  and  Child 
Care,  by  Benjamin  Spock,  M.D.  This  is 
Pocket  Book  #377.  In  518  pages  of  very 
simple  and  readable  English,  the  author  man¬ 
ages  to  cover  a  surprising  number  of  subjects. 
The  common  sense  attitudes  throughout  the 
volume  are  especially  nice  to  hear  from  a 
physician.  There  is  quite  a  good  section  on 
handicapped  children.  The  book  covers  the 
problems  of  the  child  through  adolescence. 
The  price  at  newstands  is  25^. 

Radio  Engineering  Institute.  This  is  a 
brief  report  on  the  Radio  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute  which  LaVon  Peterson  and  C.  H.  Hays 
established  in  Omaha  over  a  year  ago.  It  is 
based  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  school,  where 
fifty-six  students  (26  of  them  blind)  were 
busily  building  test  equipment  or  repairing 
radios.  The  eighth  group  will  probably  be 
getting  to  work  by  the  time  this  report  ap¬ 
pears. 

So  far,  sixteen  blind  students  have  been 
graduated,  and  it  is  good  to  learn  that  most 
of  these  are  already  making  real  progress  on 
the  outside  as  repairmen,  inspectors,  etc.  Only 
two  or  three  are  not,  at  this  time,  successful  or 
well  on  the  way.  One  has  had  to  hire  three 
assistants  and  several  have  more  work  than 
they  can  handle.  One  started  out  in  a  part¬ 
nership,  but  has  now  bought  out  his  partner. 
Another  has  a  new  building  of  his  own. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Peterson  says,  the  Radio 
Engineering  Institute  cannot  guarantee  to 
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make  everyone  a  successful  serviceman.  A 
service  shop  is  a  business,  and  a  man  should 
be  a  good  businessman  to  begin  with.  If  he  is 
a  good  salesman,  with  enough  determination 
and  personality,  and  if  he  is  really  interested 
in  radio,  his  prospects  of  succeeding  after 
completion  of  the  course  certainly  should  be 
excellent. 

For  visually  handicapped  students,  the 
course  lasts  a  full  twelve  months  and  includes 
a  good  theoretical  background  as  well  as 
extended  laboratory  work,  and  a  course  in 
business  management.  The  school  has  sets 
sent  in  for  repair  by  local  townspeople  so  that 
the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
a  wide  variety  of  brands  and  vintages.  For 
testing,  the  students  use  either  the  analyzer 
put  out  by  this  department,  or  a  Hickock 
Tester,  which  is  adapted  at  the  school.  This 
last  has  a  rigidly  mounted  external  pointer 
and  the  needle  shifts  the  frequency  from  a 
beat  frequency  oscillator  so  that  the  needle 
can  be  quickly  located.  A  plastic  braille  dial 
above  the  meter  face  enables  the  student  to 
get  quite  accurate  results.  The  students  build 
their  own  oscillators. 

At  the  school  at  this  time  are  students  from 
fourteen  different  states  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  along  with  five  blinded 
veterans  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
addition,  there  are  others  who  are  financing 
their  own  education,  including  a  student 
from  Canada. 

Most  of  the  students  reside  at  the  Y.M.C.A., 
where  the  rates  are  quite  reasonable.  The  fact 
that  the  school  is  in  the  same  building  is  an 
added  advantage.  It  was  especially  interesting 
to  notice  what  living  together  in  this  way  has 
done  to  improve  foot  travel  and  general  ori¬ 
entation  for  some  of  these  handicapped 
students. 

Job  Hunting.  In  an  effort  to  help  graduates 
of  the  Radio  Engineering  Institute  locate 
good  communities  in  which  to  establish  them¬ 
selves,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hines,  former  super¬ 
visor  of  the  school  and  now  Director,  Services 
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for  the  Blind,  State  Board  of  Education,  sent 
questionnaires  to  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  all  the  towns  in  the  state  with  a  population 
of  between  2,000  and  20,000.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  to  learn  where  repair  services  were 
already  adequate  and  where  a  blind  repair¬ 
man  might  be  welcome.  A  surprising  number 
of  chambers  of  commerce  replied  encourag¬ 
ingly.  The  same  technique  might  be  used 
with  other  businesses. 

New  Frontiers.  The  keynote  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
at  Chicago  was  “The  Blind  at  Work.”  Ex¬ 
hibits  had  been  arranged  by  the  Eli  Lilly 
Company,  General  Motors,  Parker  Pen  Com¬ 
pany,  International  Harvesters  Corporation, 
Audograph  and  Sound  Scriber,  all  of  which 
employ  blind  people  in  more  or  less  responsi¬ 
ble  positions.  In  addition,  self-employed  blind 
people  showed  how  they  handled  a  dairy 
farm,  a  children’s  haberdashery,  a  gift  shop, 
and  so  on.  It  is  indeed  heartening  to  note 
the  steady  broadening  of  opportunity  for  the 
blind,  and  it  was  even  more  heartening  to  see 
the  attitudes  of  the  reporters,  photographers, 
and  radio  announcers  who  covered  the  con¬ 
vention.  Not  only  at  the  convention,  but 
everywhere  on  the  trip,  new  jobs  kept  coming 
to  light.  There  is  a  blind  physician  in  Omaha, 
for  example,  who  practises  internal  medicine 
and  teaches  at  the  Medical  School  there. 
There  is  a  blind  Ph.D.  in  physics  doing  re¬ 
search  in  Chicago  on  the  atom.  There  is  a 
woman  out  West  who  is  getting  ready  to 
open  a  laundry,  and  another  further  east 
who  runs  her  own  bakery.  An  engineer  is 
hoping  shortly  to  return  to  work  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  office  where  he  formerly  worked.  A 
boy  is  gradually  overcoming  the  problems  he 
finds  in  working  in  a  thermometer  factorv. 

O  J 

A  restaurant  operator  needed  to  find  a  potato 
peeling  device  so  that  he  can  reopen  his  lunch 
room  with  his  old  specialty,  Italian  style  fried 
potatoes. 

Help  add  to  the  list  by  sending  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  more  jobs  that  seem  unusual. 
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The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  20-volume  Hebrew  Braille  Bible 
is  nearing  completion,  and  the  Institute  is  currently 
at  work  on  a  Yiddish  alphabet  in  braille.  Among  the 
services  which  the  Institute  extends  without  charge 
to  the  blind  of  all  faiths,  are  such  publications  as 
T he  Jewish  Braille "Review  and  T he  Braille  Musician , 
as  well  as  international  literary  competitions. 

A  portrait  of  Col.  E.  A.  Baker  was  unveiled  before 
guests  and  families  attending  the  first  postwar 
reunion  of  the  war  blinded  of  Canada.  Col.  Baker 
is  managing  director  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  secretary  of  the  association.  This  por¬ 
trait  will  hang  in  Baker  Hall,  the  residence  for 
blind  soldiers  who  are  being  trained  at  Toronto. 

Melvin  Gallemore,  sightless  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  student,  was  awarded  two  literary  prizes  at 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Writers'  Conference  held  in 
Washington  last  month.  Blind  since  birth,  Mr.  Galle- 
more  was  co-winner  of  the  $250  student  novel  award 
given  by  the  Doubleday  Company.  He  also  took 
third  prize  of  $25  in  the  William  Cahn  playwright- 
ing  contest. 

New  Yorl(  State  School  for  the  Blind — Three 
faculty  changes  went  into  effect  with  the  opening 
of  the  Fall  term.  Miss  Sophie  Czyz,  a  graduate  of 
Buffalo  State  Teachers’  College,  will  teach  the 
third  grade  in  the  intermediate  department.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Pelone,  a  graduate  of  Alfred  University  and 
Rider  College  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  was  a  teacher 
in  the  commercial  department  before  his  enlistment 
and  last  year,  has  been  promoted  to  vocational 
guidance  counselor.  Miss  Mary  Menihan,  a  graduate 
of  Albany  State  Teachers’  College,  who  took  Mr. 
Pelone’s  place  while  he  was  in  the  Army,  will  take 
his  position  in  the  commercial  department. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind — A  plan  of 
remodeling  and  rearranging  Cincinnati’s  workshops 
and  social  center  is  now  being  completed.  Well 
equipped  broom  and  mop  shops  have  made  possible 
the  addition  of  a  comfortable  smoking  room  for 
the  men  and  a  reception  room,  which  will  feature  an 


exhibit  of  special  appliances  designed  for  the  blind. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — During  this  year 
the  Society  assisted  1,139  clients  in  receiving  hos¬ 
pitalization,  counseling  service,  and  eye,  medical  and 
dental  care.  763  were  given  glasses,  artificial  eyes 
and  medicine;  68  cataract  cases  had  their  sight 
restored  after  operation;  in  immature  cataract  cases 
and  36  glaucoma  cases  were  treated.  St.  Louis’  Eye 
Health  Program  in  schools  was  continued  through 
the  distribution  of  literature  to  schools  and  parent- 
teachers’  associations. 

The  1946  Leslie  Dana  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Doctor  Harry  S.  Gradle  of  Chicago  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  Faculty  Luncheon  on 
October  17,  1946. 

Springfield  ( Missouri )  Association  for  the  Blind — 
Springfield  is  planning  a  new  service  club  building, 
which  will  include  a  large  auditorium  for  plays  and 
dances,  as  well  as  craft  shops.  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Crews, 
Secretary  of  the  organization,  would  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  anyone  who  can  tell  her  where  to  procure 
self-threading  needles. 

North  Carolina — The  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$271,000  to  build  a  permanent  Pre-conditioning 
Center  for  Adult  Blind.  This  will  make  it  possible 
for  persons  who  become  blind  in  adulthood  to  have 
the  essential  orientation,  pre-conditioning,  pre-voca- 
tional  and  vocational  training.  The  new  building, 
for  which  plans  have  already  been  drawn  up,  will 
be  of  brick  construction  and  placed  on  a  lot,  donated 
for  the  purpose,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  first  District  Office  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  opened  in  Asheville  in  May.  This  is  the 
first  such  office  to  be  set  up  in  the  state.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  additional  offices  will  be  placed  in  other 

• 

strategic  areas.  This  represents  a  move  toward  de¬ 
centralization  of  the  organization  in  an  effort  to 
make  services  to  the  blind  more  readily  accessible 
over  North  Carolina.  In  so  far  as  possible,  personnel 
to  staff  this  office  will  consist  of  a  medical-social 
worker,  field  representative,  rehabilitation  counselor 
and  area  specialist  in  commercial  enterprises. 
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ROBERT  WHITING 


During  1947,  the  first  post-war  legislative 
year,  forty-four  staj:e  assemblies  convened  and 
thirty-one  of  these  gave  consideration  to  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  the  blind.  In  all,  more  than 
a  hundred  bills  concerning  the  blind  were 
introduced  and  approximately  fifty  of  these 
were  enacted  into  law. 

The  largest  group  of  these  new  provisions 
relate  to  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  The  trend 
toward  liberalization  of  public  assistance  laws, 
which  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  con¬ 
tinued  this  year,  particularly  in  respect  to: 

Reduction  of  eligibility  requirements 

Raising  maximum  grants  or  removal  of 
specified  maximums 

Extension  of  medical  services  under  the 
assistance  programs 

Some  of  the  new  laws  will  increase  the 
number  of  blind  persons  eligible  for  public 

Robert  J.  Whiting  is  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Section  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
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assistance  by  means  of  lowered  residence  re¬ 
quirements.  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  will 
now  require  only  one  year  of  residence  instead 
of  five,  bringing  the  total  number  of  states  in 
which  one  year  or  less  is  sufficient  for  such 
eligibility,  to  twenty-two. 

Liberalization  of  income  and  property  limi¬ 
tations  in  two  other  states  will  extend  aid  to 
a  wider  group  of  blind  persons.  In  California, 
the  total  amount  of  property  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  possess  without  being  disquali¬ 
fied  for  aid  to  the  blind  has  been  raised  by  a 
recent  amendment  from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  In 
addition,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500  may 
be  set  aside  and  excluded  from  consideration 
as  personal  property.  These  provisions  apply 
both  to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  the  par¬ 
tially  self-supporting  blind  persons  who  under 
a  special  state  law  enacted  in  1941,  receive  as¬ 
sistance  from  state  funds. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania 
blind  pension  law  the  maximum  total  of  pen- 
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sion  and  other  resources  which  the  blind  pen¬ 
sioner  may  enjoy  was  increased  from  $1,200  to 
$1,596  per  year.  If  the  total  amount  of  pension 
and  income  together  exceeds  this  amount,  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  pension  grant 
is  made.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  three 
states  which  do  not  participate  in  federal 
funds  for  aid  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

A  Minnesota  amendment  provides  a  “pre¬ 
sumptive  eligibility”  clause  under  which,  if 
the  application  shows  that  the  blind  person  is 
without  income  or  resources,  payments  of  aid 
may  be  begun  immediately  pending  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  investigation. 

This  year  Arizona  eliminated  all  age  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  conditions  of  eligibility 
for  blind  assistance.  This  makes  twenty-four 
states  which  have  no  minimum  age  limit. 
Such  action  follows  a  trend,  which  has  been 
noticeable  for  some  years,  to  make  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  needy  families  eligible  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  instead  of  providing  for  them  solely 
from  the  same  sources  used  for  their  sighted 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Recognition  of  rising  living  costs  has  led 
various  states  to  augment  the  amounts  which 
may  be  granted  to  needy  blind  persons.  In¬ 
creases  in  the  specified  maximum  amounts  of 
monthly  aid  payments  were  provided  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Delaware  and  Illinois.  Three  more 
states — Colorado,  Maryland  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina — removed  the  specified  maximum  en¬ 
tirely,  bringing  to  thirty-seven  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  states  which  have  no  maximum  grant 
specified  in  the  law.  Undoubtedly,  action  in 
this  direction  was  stimulated  by  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Congress  in  July  1946  in  liberal¬ 
izing  the  scheme  of  federal  reimbursement  to 
the  states  and  in  raising  the  maximum  federal 
grant  for  any  one  blind  person  from  twenty 

dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 

Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  New  York 
considered,  but  did  not  approve,  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  specified  minimum  payment — a 
plan  which  has  so  far  been  adopted  by  only 
one  state,  the  state  of  Washington. 


The  current  trend  toward  providing  more 
complete  medical  services  as  part  of  assistance 
to  the  blind  is  reflected  in  new  amendments 
enacted  in  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin.  In 
the  latter  state,  a  wide  range  of  health  services 
including  dental  and  nursing  care,  can  now  be 
included  in  the  assistance  budget. 

In  some  states  legislative  provisions  were 
enacted  which  will  automatically  become  op¬ 
erative  upon  the  enactment  of  corresponding 
changes  in  federal  laws.  One  of  these,  for 
example,  passed  in  California,  will  exclude 
from  consideration  as  income  and  resources 
all  earnings  of  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  needy 
blind.  Although  not  immediately  effective, 
this  may  be  significant  as  an  indication  of 
future  trends. 

Another  group  of  amendments  enacted  by 
state  legislatures  this  year  concerned  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind. 

Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  South  Carolina  and 
South  Dakota  passed  amendments  to  provide 
specifically  that  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind  under  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Act  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
agency  for  the  blind.  These  four  states  were 
already  operating  on  this  basis,  but  the  amend¬ 
ments  clarified  the  legal  authority  for  these 
programs  and  will  prevent  future  confusion. 

In  Oklahoma,  however,  an  actual  change  in 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  took  place  when  the  Oklahoma 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1919, 
was,  by  an  amendment  to  the  law,  taken  over 
by  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
under  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  dwindling  number  of  independent 
state  commissions  for  the  blind  is  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  nine. 

The  remainder  of  the  bills  passed  this  year 
cover  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  Washington,  a 
revision  of  the  game  code  authorizes  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  free  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  to 
veterans  and  blind  persons,  then  adds  reflec¬ 
tively  a  provision  that  such  licenses,  when 
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issued  to  a  blind  person,  shall  be  “limited  to 
fishing  only.” 

Another  innovation  is  the  California  law 
which  establishes  a  state  board  to  license  and 
regulate  schools  and  trainers  for  guide  dogs, 
and  sets  a  minimum  of  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  requirement  for  a  trainer’s  license. 

In  an  over-all  review  of  1947  legislation  one 
fact  is  apparent:  The  major  portion  of  the 
legislators’  attention  has  been  given  to  those 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind  for  which  the 
states  may  receive  federal  reimbursement — 
namely  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  These  two  programs 
taken  together  probably  affect  not  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  nation’s  blind  population. 
The  remaining  fifty  percent  are  no  less  in 
need  of  services,  but  the  services  they  require 
are  those  which  must  be  provided  entirely 
from  state  funds,  without  federal  reimburse¬ 
ment — for  example,  home  teaching  for  the 
adult  blind,  care  of  the  pre-school  blind  child, 
development  of  home  industries,  etc.  No  ex¬ 
tension  of  any  of  these  services  was  provided 
by  any  1947  legislation. 

Moreover,  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
such  questions  as  voting  procedures  for  blind 
persons,  compulsory  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  and  “state-use”  of  blind-made  products. 

Is  there  significance  in  this  situation?  Does 
it  possibly  indicate  that  the  states,  having 
learned  to  lean  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  support  in  certain  phases  of  their  programs 
for  the  blind,  are  taking  less  responsibility  for 
those  other  phases  equally  important  to  the 
welfare  of  blind  people,  but  not  provided 
for  from  federal  funds  ? 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Massa¬ 
chusetts  recognized  by  legislative  enactment 
the  state’s  responsibility  to  provide  certain 
services  to  blind  people  as  a  right,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  take  their  normal 
place  in  the  community.  In  the  intervening 
years  forty-five  other  states  have  followed  this 
example.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  blind 
people  of  the  nation  if,  because  of  emphasis  on 


federal  programs,  the  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  forget  the  basic  responsibility  that  is 
primarily  theirs — to  provide  broad  services  for 
all  blind  persons,  each  according  to  his  need, 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  race,  employability, 
economic  status,  or  any  condition  other  than 
blindness. 

The  following  bills  have  been  reported  passed : 


ARIZONA 

H  1 14  Removes  age  requirements  for  aid 
to  needy  blind  (Chap.  62) 
CALIFORNIA 

A  271  Adds  guide  service,  maintenance 
and  nursing  care  to  free  medical 
services  for  needy  blind 

A  407  Increases  from  $300  to  $600  per 
year  the  maximum  amount  pay¬ 
able  to  blind  students  for  readers’ 
fees 

A  713  Increases  total  amount  of  property 
which  recipient  of  aid  to  needy 
blind  may  possess 

A  718  Prohibits  delay  in  payment  of 
assistance  because  of  investigation 
of  responsible  relative’s  status 
,  (Chap.  59) 

A  719  Same  in  regard  to  aid  to  partially 
self-supporting  blind  (Chap.  65) 

A  720  Equal  increases  in  amount  of  aid 
to  needy  blind  as  federal  contri¬ 
bution  increases,  effective  upon 
amendments  to  social  security  act 
(Chap.  66) 

A  722  Reduces  number  of  witnesses  re¬ 
quired  for  proof  of  residence 
(Chap.  60) 

A  723  Same  in  regard  to  aid  to  partially 
self-supporting  blind  (Chap.  61) 

A  724  Simplifies  distribution  of  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  for  aid  to  needy  blind; 
eliminates  function  of  county 
clerk 

A  725  Provides  for  restoration  of  aid  to 
certain  recipients  within  one  year 
after  discontinuance  (Chap.  62) 

A  726  Directs  retroactive  repayments  of 
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amounts  collected  erroneously 
from  certain  recipients  of  assist¬ 
ance 

Requires  agency  personnel  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  which  applicant  is  en¬ 
titled 

Increases  maximum  amount  of  aid 
to  needy  blind  from  $65  to  $75 
per  month 

Increases  maximum  amount  of  aid 
to  partially  self-supporting  blind 
when  added  to  income  to  same  per 
month 

Exehnpts  earnings  of  recipients  of 
aid  to  needy  blind  effective  upon 
corresponding  amendment  to 
social  security  act  (Chap.  106) 
Provides  that  county  shall  pay  all 
cost  of  eye  examination  of  appli¬ 
cant  for  aid  to  blind 
Excludes  a  burial  plot  or  fund 
not  exceeding  $500  from  consid¬ 
eration  in  determining  eligibility 
of  applicant  for  aid  to  partially 
self-supporting  blind 
Same  for  applicant  for  aid  to 
needy  blind 

Increases  total  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  recipient  of  aid  to 
partially  self  -  supporting  blind 
may  possess 

Creates  state  board  for  regulation 
of  guide  dog  schools 
Blind  persons  operating  vending 
stands  in  public  buildings  may 
retain  guide  dogs  at  stands 
COLORADO 

S  81  Substitutes  unspecified  maximum 

amount  of  aid  per  month  to  needy 
blind 

CONNECTICUT 

S  441  Increases  to  $800  per  year  the 
statutory  amount  to  be  expended 
for  public  education  of  a  blind 
pupil  (Act  362) 


DELAWARE 

H  147  Increases  maximum  amount  of  aid 

to  needy  blind  from  $40  to  $50 
per  month 

H  9  Requires  reporting  of  new  cases  of 

blindness;  sets  forth  standard  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness 

ILLINOIS 

S  10  Increases  maximum  amount  of  aid 

to  needy  blind  from  $40  to  $50 
per  month 

INDIANA 

H  147  Revision  of  appointment  provi¬ 
sions  for  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind 


MARYLAND 

H  47 

Substitutes  an  unspecified  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  aid  per  month  to 
needy  blind  (Chap.  699) 

H  89 

Changes  dates  for  county  pay¬ 
ments  to  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind 

H  147 

Revision  of  compulsory  education 
law;  no  change  in  age  group 

MASSACHUSETTS 

H  42 

Assistance  to  needy  blind  to  in¬ 
clude  the  furnishing  of  medical 
services  (Chap.  458) 

MINNESOTA 

S  296 

Reduces  maximum  residence  re- 

quirement  for  aid  to  needy  blind 
from  five  years  to  one  year;  pay¬ 
ment  of  aid  may  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  if  applicant  is  without 
income  or  resources 

H  287  State  commissioner  of  administra¬ 
tion  is  authorized  to  rent  free  of 
charge  to  eligible  blind  applicants 
space  in  public  buildings  for  ven¬ 
ding  stands 
MISSOURI 

H  80  Maximum  amount  of  $30  per 
month  blind  pension  has  been 
extended  to  the  date  of  June  3°> 

I949 
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NEBRASKA 


S  69  Provides  that  absence  from  state 

prior  to  August  1,  1946  because  of 
impaired  health  shall  not  affect 
residence  status 

L  558  Reduces  residence  requirement  for 
aid  to  blind  from  five  years  to  one 
year  maximum;  makes  spouse  of 
blind  person  responsible  for  sup¬ 
port;  authorizes  board  of  control 
to  provide  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  to  the  blind 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

S  69  Authorizes  continuance  of  pay¬ 

ments  of  aid  to  needy  blind  after 
move  to  another  county 
OKLAHOMA 

H  323  Transfers  all  powers,  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  in  which  is  established  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  services  to  the  blind 
PENNSYLVANIA 

H  182  Increases  from  $1200  to  $159 6 
the  maximum  combined  amount 
of  income  and  pension  which  blind 
recipient  may  be  allowed  for  eligi¬ 
bility  under  pension  law 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

H  458  Removes  specified  maximum 

amount  of  aid;  provides  for  un¬ 
specified  maximum  per  month ;  in¬ 
cludes  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  among  statutory  func¬ 
tions  of  state  agency  for  the  blind 
(Chap.  498) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

S  180  Reenactment  of  law  creating 

South  Dakota  Service  to  the 
Blind  to  include  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  services 
VERMONT 

H  1 16  Lien  for  assistance  against  de¬ 
ceased  blind  recipient’s  estate  can¬ 
not  be  enforced  against  home 
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occupied  by  surviving  spouse  re¬ 
gardless  of  age  (Act  192) 
WASHINGTON 

S  194  Revised  Game  Code  provides  for 
issuance  of  free  fishing  licenses  to 
blind  persons  (Chap.  275,  Sec. 
1 1 2) 

WISCONSIN 

A  34  County  agencies  for  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  aid  to  blind,  authorized 
to  provide  supplementary  health 
services;  all  assistance  grants  ex¬ 
empted  from  tax,  levy  and  other 
forms  of  process  (Chap.  121) 

S  392  Lowers  maximum  age  level  for 
blind  pupils  at  school  for  the 
visually  handicapped  from  25  to 
21;  raises  maximum  age  for  com¬ 
pulsory  education  from  20  to  21; 
revises  public  welfare  law  with 
respect  to  the  division  for  the 
blind  to  include  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  services  and  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  business  enterprise  pro¬ 
gram  for  vending  stands  in  private 
and  public  buildings  (Chap.  379) 


SCHOOL  FOUNDER  HONORED 
Samuel  Bacon,  founder  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  recently  honored 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  school  at  Nebraska  City. 

Also  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the 
Illinois  and  Iowa  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Bacon  was  without  sight  himself. 

A  bronze  tablet  was  placed  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Nebraska  School  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “He  taught  the  blind  can  win  by  worth 
and  work  and  proved  it  by  his  life.” 


SUMMER  BENEFIT 
The  annual  benefit  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  was  held  at  Rest  Haven  on  Aug¬ 
ust  2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Monroe  Lions 
Club. 
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DR.  PERRY  RETIRES  FROM 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

After  a  long,  distinguished  career  Dr. 
Newel  Perry  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  position  of  Director  of  Advanced 
Studies  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
This  became  effective  on  October  1,  1947.  Dr. 
Perry’s  own  notes  on  the  Higher  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  California  can  be  found  in 
this  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 

Born  at  Dixon,  California  in  1873,  Dr. 
Perry  lived  like  any  other  normally  healthy 
child  until  he  was  eight  years  old.  When,  at 
that  age,  an  extremely  virulent  case  of  “poison 
oak”  destroyed  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  he  was 
entered  in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
then  a  department  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Perry  took  the  regular  grade  work 
of  the  school  up  to  high  school  years,  then 
finished  at  Berkeley  High  School  in  1892. 
Having  decided  that  a  blind  person  can  do 
better  in  proportion  to  the  education  he  ac¬ 
quires,  Perry  entered  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  He  soon  achieved  such  success  in 
mathematics  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  professors,  notably  Prof.  William  Haskell 
of  that  department.  Upon  graduation  in  1896 
he  was  awarded  a  teaching  fellowship  by 
President  Kellogg,  then  an  assistantship  in 
1897  and  an  instructorship  for  the  year  1899- 
1900.  The  doctor’s  degree  was  awarded  to 
Perry  sum.ma  cum  laude.  In  the  summer  of 
1897,  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  period  of  study,  coaching  and  “sight¬ 
seeing”  in  Europe  followed.  Beginning  early 
in  1904,  he  tutored  in  New  York  City,  chiefly 
Columbia  students,  ventured  into  the  insur¬ 
ance  business,  and  finally  in  1906,  had  his  in¬ 
terest  aroused  in  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.  With  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Perry  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  and  worked  with  the 
well-known  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  son  of 
Sir  Francis,  and  founder  of  the  Outloo\  for 


the  Blind.  A  significant  achievement  during 
this  period  was  securing  the  passage  of  the 
law  providing  readers  for  blind  college  stud¬ 
ents.  This  law  was  passed  by  the  New  York 
State  legislature  in  1907  and  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Upon  first  arriving  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  in  1911,  Perry  acted  as  super¬ 
vising  teacher  of  the  Department  of  the  Blind. 
Later,  he  took  over  all  advanced  courses  in 
mathematics  and  continued  in  this  position 
until  1923.  During  these  years  he  developed 
further  his  interest  in  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind,  aided  students  in  pursuing  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  both  in  the  academic  field  and 
in  the  professions,  implemented  the  growth 
of  the  California  Alumni  Association  of  Self- 
Supporting  Blind  and  secured  the  passage  of 
a  bill  in  the  California  legislature,  providing  a 
maximum  annual  payment  of  three  hundred 
dollars  for  readers  for  each  blind  student 
matriculating  in  a  college,  university  or  tech¬ 
nical  school  of  acceptable  standards  and  rating. 
Effective  July  1,  1923,  Perry  was  made  Di¬ 
rector  of  Advanced  Studies  in  the  School,  the 
position  from  which  he  is  now  retiring,  after 
doing  one  of  the  most  outstanding  jobs  in  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  ever  accomp¬ 
lished.  In  addition  to  his  educational  work 
and  as  a  supplement  to  it,  Perry  has  fostered 
a  comprehensive  program  of  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  legislation  and  organization  for  the 
blind. 

• 

As  in  former  years,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  under¬ 
taking  to  publish  braille  editions  of  the 
U.  S.  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS,  FORM  1040.  Copies  of  the 
1947  FORM,  together  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  will  be  available  at  6o<f,  postpaid.  ; 
Anyone  desiring  copies  should  send 
their  money  direct  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 
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Historical 

Over  three  score  years  ago  I  was  enrolled  as 
a  pupil  in  the  California  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  located  in  Berkeley,  California. 
The  use  of  the  word  “Asylum”  in  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  significant.  Obviously,  the 
State  legislature,  in  creating  this  institution, 
had  been  thinking  more  of  a  place  of  refuge 
than  of  a  school.  Here  I  found  myself  one  of 
about  fifty  blind  children  who  were  permitted 
to  stay  in  an  institution  devoted  primarily  to 
educating  deaf  children.  The  blind  were  only 
a  small  minority.  Two  school  rooms,  two 
good  teachers,  and  three  or  four  pianos  con¬ 
stituted  our  school’s  equipment.  Our  teachers 
must  have  been  good  ones,  since  in  spite  of 
our  meager  equipment,  many  of  us  acquired 
the  groundwork  of  an  elementary  education. 

It  is  difficult  now  for  us  to  realize  that  in 
1883  this  little  nucleus  of  a  school  was  the 
sole  agency  for  the  blind  in  California.  I  have 
vivid  recollections  of  many  earnest  discussions 
in  which  we  boys  engaged,  trying  to  imagine 
our  future  lives  after  our  graduation  from  the 
school.  We  were  without  any  stimulating  tra¬ 
ditions  of  successful  blind  men.  We  talked 
about  possible  jobs  which  might  afford  us  a 
livelihood  but  no  one  could  point  to  any  blind 
person  who  held  a  real  job.  Since  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  no  one  would  employ  us,  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  practicability  of  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  ourselves.  But  this  brought  us  imme¬ 
diately  to  a  realization  that  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  calls  for  capital,  and  we  knew  that  none 
of  us  possessed  any  capital.  If  no  one  would 
hire  us  and  if  the  absence  of  capital  precluded 


our  starting  a  business  of  our  own,  what 
choice  remained  ?  If  we  were  to  be  denied  the 
opportunity  of  earning  money  we  must  resort 
to  borrowing  money,  but  only  those  who  have 
credit  can  expect  to  borrow.  The  more  we 
talked  about  our  future,  the  more  fearful  we 
became,  for  it  began  to  look  as  though  beg¬ 
ging  might  prove  to  be  our  only  means  of 
survival. 

A  few  of  us  began  to  consider  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  higher  education.  When  we  raised 
the  question,  “Is  it  possible  for  a  blind  man  to 
acquire  a  university  education?”  we  received 
either  an  evasive  reply  or  an  emphatic  “No.” 
Later,  when  I  actually  entered  the  University 
of  California,  I  was  surprised  not  by  my  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  by  their  absence.  And  now,  after 
many  years  of  experience,  I  can  truly  say  that 
a  higher  education  presents  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culties  to  a  blind  student,  other  than  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  hiring  someone  to  read  to  him. 

The  blind  had  now  become  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation;  and  in  1898  a  group  of  the  alumni 
of  the  school  for  the  blind,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  crusaders,  met  in  Oakland  and 
formed  the  “California  Association  of  Self- 
Supporting  Blind.”  A  program  was  adopted 
embracing  three  distinct  aims:  (1)  to  make 
higher  education  accessible  to  every  blind 
student;  (2)  to  secure  by  legislative  enactment 
ample  state  aid  for  our  thousands  of  needy 
blind  persons;  (3)  to  render  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  available  to  all  the  blind  who 
wanted  to  work. 

During  the  next  twelve  years  I  was  given 
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the  opportunity  of  observing  at  first  hand  the 
conditions  under  which  the  blind  lived  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy  and 
France,  and  in  New  York  State.  Everywhere 
I  found  the  adult  blind  eking  out  barren,  idle 
lives,  smothered  in  a  philosophy  of  defeatism. 

In  New  York  State,  with  its  numerous  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
only  a  single  instance  of  a  blind  man  having 
graduated  from  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  Having  become  convinced  that  higher 
education  was  the  only  key  to  opportunity  for 
the  blind,  I  interviewed  the  governor-elect  of 
New  York  and  explained  to  him  my  plan  for 
securing  readers  to  read  to  blind  college 
students  by  petitioning  the  legislature  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  this  special  purpose.  In 
1907  the  New  York  Legislature  enacted  such 
a  law.  This  was  achieved  despite  the  pro¬ 
nounced  opposition  of  state  agencies.  Subse¬ 
quently  other  states,  including  California, 
duplicated  the  New  York  act.  Due  to  this 
single  piece  of  legislation,  a  surprising  number 
of  blind  students  have  successfully  earned 
academic  degrees  and  diplomas  in  California 
during  the  past  thirty  years. 

We  now  found  ourselves  faced  by  a  new 
problem — how  to  find  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tions  for  our  growing  number  of  blind  college 
graduates.  The  various  county  civil  service 
commissions  refused  to  admit  blind  candi¬ 
dates  to  their  examinations.  Such  opposition 
has  now  been  largely  overcome  and  all  of  the 
seven  holders  of  certificates  as  social  workers 
have  been  duly  employed  by  various  counties 
under  civil  service.  Five  blind  persons  are  now 
employed  as  placement  workers  for  the  blind 
by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Two  more  have  been  given  employment  by 
the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Our  ten  lawyers  have  met  with  more  than 
encouraging  success.  One  of  them,  besides 
enjoying  a  lucrative  practice,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  an  assemblyman  seven  times  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Another  has  been  elected  a  city  judge; 


and  still  a  third  served  as  first  deputy  district 
attorney  of  his  county  for  seven  years.  I  quote 
from  a  recent  letter  from  another  of  our  blind 
lawyers  who  has  been  practicing  his  profes¬ 
sion  for  about*  fifteen  years.  He  writes: 

“I  know  that  you  are  extremely  anxious 
to  personally  know  how  your  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  and  I  am  giving  you  this 
information  in  the  hope  that  it  may  give 
you  pleasure,  because  I  feel  a  great  indebt¬ 
edness  to  you.  I  believe  that  we  are  doing 
very  well.  We  own  our  own  home  which 
is  valued  at  about  $7,500.00  with  no  in¬ 
cumbrance.  I  have  a  library,  conserva¬ 
tively  valued  at  about  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ($5,000.00).  We  have  very  nice  offices 
and  we  have  managed  to  save  some 
money.  We  have  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000.00)  face  value  in  bonds  besides 
money  in  the  bank.  Last  year  was  my 
best,  as  I  had  a  net  taxable  income  in 
excess  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  ($11,- 
000.00).  I  know  that  you  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  boast  in  the  fore¬ 
going  recital.” 

Still  another  lawyer  who  started  his  practice 
twenty-five  years  ago,  with  no  capital,  is  now 
the  owner  of  four  houses  and  a  fifteen-acre 
ranch  without  incumbrance. 

Perhaps  it  will  interest  the  reader  to  know 
that  each  of  the  lawyers  I  have  cited  is  totally 
blind,  that  is,  without  light  perception.  Ex¬ 
perience  strongly  supports  the  view  that  a 
blind  lawyer  should  establish  himself  in  a 
moderately  small  city  or  town. 

The  professions  of  both  osteopathy  and 
chiropractic  were  looked  upon  by  blind  stu¬ 
dents  with  great  favor,  and  the  five  blind 
osteopaths,  and  the  ten  blind  students  desiring 
to  become  chiropractors,  considered  that  these 
professions  presented  no  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  or  difficulties  to  blind  practitioners. 
Unfortunately  the  State  Board  of  Osteopath 
Examiners  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Chiro¬ 
practic  Examiners  have  ruled  that  persons 
who  lack  fifty  per  cent  visual  acuity  shall  not 
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be  permitted  to  enroll  in  either  colleges  of 
osteopathy  or  chiropractic.  Despite  the  written 
opinion  of  the  State  Attorney  General  de¬ 
claring  this  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Chiro¬ 
practic  Examiners  to  be  void,  that  Board  still 
insists  on  the  enforcement  of  its  ruling.  It  may 
be  that  resort  to  court  action  may  be  necessary 
to  do  away  with  present  confusion  and  un¬ 
certainty.  In  case  a  suit  is  resorted  to,  the 
court  will  be  called  upon  to  interpret  Section 
201. 1  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Act  which 
forbids  discrimination  against  the  blind  in 
state  civil  service  examinations.  It  is  always 
tragic  to  have  a  promising  field  of  opportunity 
for  the  blind  shut  off  from  them. 

The  employment  of  blind  placement  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  blind  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  a  recent  development  which 
deserves  commendation.  This  policy  is  the 
result  of  understanding  and  constructive  ima¬ 
gination  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau. 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind  has 
recently  secured  State  legislation  by  which 
the  school  is  provided  with  a  field  worker 
and  counsellor  for  its  young  graduates.  This 
action  has  already  resulted  in  the  prompt 
employment  of  several  recent  graduates  who, 
under  former  conditions,  would  probably  have 
been  doomed  to  a  life  of  enforced  idleness. 

Teaching 

Teaching  has  always  appealed  strongly  to 
the  blind  and  in  former  times  has  possibly 
been  overstressed.  To  impart  information 
would  seem  to  present  no  particular  challenge 
to  those  who  are  blind.  Like  most  occupations 
that  have  an  attraction  for  the  blind,  the  real 
drawback  does  not  lie  in  the  performance  of 
the  act  but  rather  in  the  difficulty  of  securing 
the  appointment  to  the  position  which  must 
precede  the  actual  performance.  Many  blind 
persons  have  shown  themselves  remarkable 
teachers  when  they  teach  a  single  individual, 
but  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  secure 
an  appointment  as  a  regular  class  teacher.  The 


appointing  official  is  usually  not  blind  and 
consequently  he  lacks  confidence  in  the  blind. 
However,  a  few  sighted  men  who  have  never 
been  blind  have  proved  to  be  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Such  a  person  is  a  real  blessing  to 
the  blind. 

In  1922,  a  change  was  made  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  school  for  the  blind.  The  new 
superintendent  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  education  and  had  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  young  blind.  His  insight, 
breadth  of  view,  and  depth  of  understanding 
were  such  that  he  entered  upon  his  task  with 
every  promise  of  success.  He  understood  at 
once  what  the  blind  meant  when  they  said, 
“To  the  blind,  higher  education  spells  inde¬ 
pendence.”  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
the  more  important  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  education  of  our 
blind  children  have  occurred  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  which  has  extended  over  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  He  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  in  teaching  the  blind,  blindness 
itself  is  frequently  an  asset  to  the  teacher.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many  of  the 
teachers  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
school  for  the  blind  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  well-trained,  highly-educated 
blind  university  graduates.  His  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  Advanced  Studies  was 
always  immediate  and  whole-hearted,  and  as 
a  result  California  has  probably  blessed  more 
blind  persons  with  advanced  education  than 
any  other  school  for  the  blind  in  an  equal 
period  of  time. 

Advanced  degrees  received  by  former  students 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 

Ph.D. — (1)  Stanley  B.  Reid,  (2)  Newel  Perry, 
(3)  Donald  Wheaton,  (4)  Kingsley 

Price 

Ed.D. — Louise  Wilber 

J.D. — (1)  Ernest  C.  Crowley,  (2)  Ernest  Les¬ 
lie,  (3)  Leslie  B.  Schlingheyde,  (4) 
Jacobus  ten  Broek 
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M.A. — (1)  Henry  M.  Bindt,  (2)  Charles 
Brown,  (3)  Esten  Buck,  (4)  Charles 
Buell,  (5)  Agnes  Lindquist,  (6)  Kings¬ 
ley  Price,  (7)  Jacobus  ten  Broek,  (8) 
Donald  Wheaton,  (9)  Louise  Wilber, 
(10)  Raymond  Wilder,  (n)  Berenice 
La  Flamme 

D.O. — (1)  William  Groshell,  (2)  Thelma 
Routh  Hamilton,  (3)  Edward  Alex¬ 
ander  Morgan,  (4)  Thomas  Morrison 
(deceased),  (5)  Willis  D.  Shay 
D.C. — (1)  Frank  Bornowski,  (2)  Sylvanus 
George  Conn,  (3)  John  Myrl  Gallagher, 
(4)  James  Gray,  (5)  Clyde  Walter 
Greenlee,  (6)  Thomas  Mendoza,  (7) 
Frank  Nightingale,  (8)  Harry  Petrie, 
(9)  Hamilton  Walker,  (10)  Terrel 
Blaine  Wheeler 

B.M. — (1)  Anne  Ravioli  Burbank,  (2)  George 
Congdon  Bailey 
B.D. — Raymond  Wilder 
LL.B. — (1)  Joseph  Deacon,  (2)  George  Fo¬ 
garty,  (3)  Frank  Forrester  (deceased), 
(4)  John  Spann,  (5)  Jacobus  ten  Broek, 
(6)  Roy  Wolfe 

A  total  of  thirty-seven  persons  have  received 
an  aggregate  of  forty-four  advanced  degrees. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  following  ten  ex-pupils  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  School  for  the  Blind  have  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa:  (1)  Amos  Lamar 
Archibald,  (2)  Russell  Kletzing,  (3)  Jill 
Peden,  (4)  Newel  Perry,  (5)  Kingsley  Price, 
(6)  Stanley  B.  Reid,  (7)  Leslie  B.  Schling- 
heyde,  (8)  Willis  D.  Shay,  (9)  Ellen  Soletti, 
(10)  Jacobus  ten  Broek. 

The  following  forty-three  of  the  ninety-one 
blind  graduates  of  University  High  School, 
Oakland,  have  received  college  degrees: 

(1)  Amos  Lamar  Archibald,  A.B.  1936,  U.C.; 

(2)  Charles  Brown,  A.B.  1934,  M.A.  1940, 
U.C.L.A.;  (3)  Esten  Buck,  A.B.  1929,  M.A. 
1930,  U.C.;  (4)  Charles  Buell,  A.B.  1936,  U.C., 
M.A.  1946,  University  of  Michigan;  (5)  Rob¬ 


ert  W.  Campbell,  A.B.  1942,  U.C.;  (6)  Rus¬ 
sell  Darbo,  A.B.  1935,  U.C.;  (7)  Marjorie 
DeBeque  (Leek),  A.B.  1942,  U.C.;  (8) 
Frances  D’Arcy,  A.B.  1931,  U.C.;  (9)  Wilda 
Enos  (Baughn),  A.B.  1942,  San  Jose  State 
College;  (10)  Ricardo  Espinosa,  A.B.,  U.C.; 
(n)  Edna  Mae  Evelyn  (Fleischer),  A.B.  1932, 
U.C.;  (12)  George  Fogarty,  B.S.  1934,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Francisco,  LL.B.  1938,  Lincoln 
University  (San  Francisco);  (13)  Irene  Frank¬ 
lin,  A.B.  1933,  U.C.;  (14)  Clyde  W.  Greenlee, 
A.B.  1932,  Stanford  University,  D.C.  1938, 
Los  Angeles  Chiropractic  College;  (15) 
Dorothy  Lou  Hare,  A.B.  1945,  U.C.;  (16) 
Moiselle  Hodges  (Clinker),  A.B.,  San  Jose 
State  College;  (17)  Hilda  Isles,  A.B.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Francisco;  (18)  Russell  Kletzing, 
A.B.  1945,  U.C.;  (19)  Agnes  Lindquist,  A.B. 
1939,  M.A.  1943,  U.C.;  (20)  Philip  Lish,  A.B. 

1937,  U.C.;  (21)  Lawrence  F.  Marcelino,  A.B. 

1938,  U.C.;  (22)  Richard  W.  McCoy,  A.B. 
1936,  U.C.;  (23)  Thomas  Mendoza,  D.C., 
D.N.,  Ph.C.  1943,  Los  Angeles  Chiropractic 
College;  (24)  John  T.  O’Connell,  A.B.  1938* 
U.C.;  (25)  Ruth  Parrish  (Barker),  A.B.,  U.C.; 
(26)  Jill  Peden,  A.B.  1944,  U.C.;  (27)  Kings¬ 
ley  Price,  A.B.  1938,  M.A.  1942,  U.C.;  (28) 
Anne  Ravioli,  B.M.  1931,  Dominican  College 
(San  Rafael);  (29)  Ralph  Rickard,  A.B.  1944, 
U.C.;  (30)  Leora  Ricketts,  A.B.,  Mills  Col¬ 
lege  (Oakland);  (31)  Thelma  Routh  (Ham¬ 
ilton),  D.O.  1929,  California  Osteopathic  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Los  An¬ 
geles)!  (32)  Harry  L.  Runnion,  A.B.  1937, 
U.C.;  (33)  Manuel  Seanz,  A.B.  (with  honors 
in  music)  1942,  San  Jose  State  College;  (34) 
Elma  Aline  Siikarla  (Strong),  A.B.  1939, 
U.C.;  (35)  John  Spann,  Ph.B.  1928,  Santa 
Clara  University,  LL.B.  1930,  University  of 
San  Francisco  Law  School,  (Received  license 
to  practice  law  in  1930.  Has  had  a  strikingly 
successful  practice  for  fifteen  years.)  (36) 
Jacobus  ten  Broek,  A.B.  1934,  M.A.  1935, 
Certificate  of  Highest  Honors,  U.C.,  LL.B. 
1938,  S.J.D.  1940,  Boalt  Hall.  (Brandeis  Re¬ 
search  Fellow,  Harvard  Law  School,  1939-40. 
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Member  of  Staff,  California  Law  Review, 
1939-40.  Tutor,  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  1941-42.  Instructor,  Department  of 
Public  Speaking,  U.C.,  1942  to  date.  Member 
of:  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Order  of  the  Coif.  Has  had  many 
legal  articles  published.)  (37)  Lupe  Torres, 
A.B.  1945,  U.C.L.A.;  (38)  George  Vahey, 

A. B.,  Stanford  University;  (39)  Hamilton 
Walker,  D.C.,  Ph.C.,  N.D.  1944,  Los  Angeles 
College  of  Chiropractic;  (40)  Raymond 
Wilder,  A.B.  1928,  Pomona  College,  M.A., 

B. D.  1931,  Pacific  School  of  Religion  (Berk¬ 
eley),  (Minister  of  Glen  Avon  Community 
Church,  1935-43);  (41)  Annette  Williams 
(Smithbauer),  A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College, 
Social  Service  Certificate,  U.C.  (Employed  as 
social  worker  by  Alameda  County);  (42)  Roy 
Edward  Wolfe,  LL.B.,  Hastings  Law  School, 
(Employed  by  State  Legislative  Counsel  Bu¬ 
reau);  (43)  James  Wright,  A.B.  (with  distinc¬ 
tion)  1944,  San  Jose  State  College.  (Is  taking 
training  leading  to  professional  singing.) 

Of  the  other  forty-eight  blind  graduates  of 
University  High  School,  twelve  are  now  at¬ 
tending  college  as  undergraduates,  six  men 
and  nine  women  attended  college  for  a  period 
of  from  two  to  three  years  and  then  discon¬ 
tinued  their  purely  academic  work  for  various 
reasons  (two  of  the  six  men  died  and  seven 
of  the  nine  women  were  married),  and  several 
of  the  remaining  twenty-one  elected  not  to 
enter  college,  choosing  employment  instead. 

The  following  thirty-five  former  students  of 
the  California  State  School  for  the  Blind,  who 
were  not  graduates  of  University  High  School, 
have  received  college  degrees:  (1)  George 
Congdon  Bailey,  B.M.  1917,  University  of 
Washington.  (Carilloneur  at  University  of 
Washington  for  past  twenty-five  years.  Is  a 
successful  concert  pianist  and  piano  teacher.) 

(2)  Henry  M.  Bindt,  A.B.  1923,  University  of 
Hawaii,  M.A.  1939,  U.C.  (Insurance  broker) 

(3)  Frank  Bornowski,  D.C.  1935,  Los  Angeles 
Chiropractic  College.  (Practicing  chiropractor, 
very  successful.)  (4)  Sylvanus  George  Conn, 


D.C.  1927,  San  Francisco  Chiropractic  Col¬ 
lege,  A.B.  1936,  U.C.  (5)  Marie  Torres 
Cooper,  A.B.  1928,  U.C.L.A.  (6)  Ernest  C. 
Crowley,  A.B.  1921,  J.D.  1923,  U.C.  (Has  en¬ 
joyed  a  strikingly  successful  law  practice  for 
more  than  twenty  years  at  Fairfield.  Member 
of  the  State  Assembly  continuously  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.)  (7)  William  Dauterman, 
A.B.  1940,  Stanford  University.  (Production 
mechanic).  (8)  Joseph  Deacon,  Ph.B.  1928, 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  LL.B.  1930,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Francisco.  (9)  Frank  Forrester, 
A.B.  1919,  U.C.,  LL.B.,  U.S.C.  (deceased.) 
(10)  Pauline  Frunz,  A.B.,  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege.  (Teacher  at  the  California  State  School 
for  the  Blind.)  (n)  Charles  Galloway,  A.B. 
1943,  U.C.  (Student  at  Hastings  Law  School.) 
(12)  John  M.  Galloway,  D.C.,  Ph.C.  1927,  San 
Francisco  Chiropractic  College.  (Real  estate 
dealer.)  (13)  James  A.  Gray,  D.C.  1926,  Los 
Angeles  Chiropractic  College.  (14)  Raymond 
Henderson,  B.L.  1904,  U.C.  (A  brilliant  law¬ 
yer.  Practiced  for  twenty-five  years  at  Bakers¬ 
field.  Took  a  keen  interest  in  social  problems. 
Spent  much  time  and  effort  trying  to  secure 
legislation  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind. 
Died  in  1945.)  (15)  William  Groshell,  D.O., 
Los  Angeles  Osteopathic  College.  (16)  Betty 
Kroesing,  A.B.,  U.C.  (17)  Berenice  La 
Flamme,  A.B.  1923,  M.A.  1927,  U.C.  (For 
several  years  a  teacher  at  California  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Pianist  and  music 
teacher.)  (18)  Ernest  S.  Leslie,  A.B.  1919,  J.D. 
1921,  U.C.  (Has  practiced  la\v  in  Oakland 
from  1922  to  date.  Superintendent  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  (Oak¬ 
land),  1942-43.)  (19)  Thomas  Morrison,  D.O., 
California  Osteopathic  College,  Los  Angeles. 
(Moved  to  Long  Island,  New  York,  where  he 
practiced  osteopathy  until  his  death.)  (20) 
Edward  Alexander  Morgan,  A.B.  1918,  U.C., 
D.O.  1922,  California  College  of  Osteopathic 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  (Has  practiced 
osteopathy  in  Oakland  for  more  than  twenty 
years.)  (21)  Frank  J.  Nightingale,  D.C.,  N.D. 
1945,  Los  Angeles  College  of  Chiropractic. 
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(Practicing  chiropractic  in  San  Diego.)  (22) 
Harry  B.  Petrie,  Ph.B.  1924,  A.B.  1925,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  D.C.  1935,  Western  Chiro¬ 
practic  College.  (Practicing  chiropractic  in 
Berkeley.)  (23)  Newel  Lewis  Perry,  Ph.B. 
1896,  U.C.,  Ph.D.  1901,  University  of  Munich. 
(Fellow  in  mathematics,  U.C.  1896-97;  as¬ 
sistant  in  mathematics,  1897-99;  instructor  in 
mathematics,  1899-1900;  member  of  Academic 
Senate,  1899-1900;  studied  at  Zurich  Univer¬ 
sity,  Switzerland,  1900;  studied  at  University 
of  Munich,  1901;  tutor  in  mathematics  in 
New  York  City,  1904-11;  head  teacher,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  School  for  the  Blind,  1912-14; 
teacher  of  mathematics,  1915-22;  Director  of 
Advanced  Studies,  1922-46;  always  interested 
in  sponsoring  legislation  enlarging  economic 
opportunities  for  the  blind.)  (24)  Gladys  Read 
(Izant),  A.B.  1926,  U.C.  (After  receiving 
Secondary  Teaching  Certificate,  taught  in 
various  high  schools,  including  that  in  Tulare 
City.)  (25)  Stanley  B.  Reid,  A.B.  1923,  Ph.D. 
1930,  U.C.  (Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1923; 
Instructor  in  philosophy,  Williams  College 
(Berkeley),  1932-33.)  (26)  Leslie  B.  Schling- 
heyde,  A.B.  1918,  J.D.  1920,  U.C.  (Elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1917.  Has  enjoyed  a  very 
successful  law  practice  in  Modesto  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Member  of  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West.  Has  always  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  welfare  of  his  community. 
Executive  Director,  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.)  (27)  Willis  D.  Shay,  A.B.  (with 
special  honors  in  zoology)  1922,  U.C.,  D.O. 
1927,  California  Osteopathic  College.  (Elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1922.  Practiced  osteopathy 
in  Fullerton  since  1927  with  marked  success.) 
(28)  Marian  Shorten,  A.B.  1923,  U.C.  (Libra¬ 
rian  at  California  State  School  for  the  Blind 
for  several  years.)  (29)  Helen  Shull,  A.B., 
U.C.  (30)  Ellen  Soletti,  A.B.  (with  highest 
honors  in  Italian  and  honors  in  French)  1938, 
U.C.  (Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1937.  Pri¬ 
vate  tutor.)  (31)  Perry  Sundquist,  A.B.  1928, 
U.C.  (Received  General  Secondary  Credential. 
Had  two  years  of  graduate  study  at  U.S.C. 
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Executive  Secretary,  American  Brotherhood 
for  the  Blind,  1936-41.  Chief  of  Division  for 
the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  1941  to  present.  Registered  social  worker. 
Thirty-second  degree  Mason.)  (32)  Marie  L. 
Torres  (Cooper),  A.B.  1928,  U.C.L.A.  (33) 
Donald  Wheaton,  A.B.  1919,  M.A.  1921, 
Ph.D.  1924,  U.C.  (A  very  successful  private 
tutor  in  history  of  students  at  the  University 
of  California.)  (34)  Terrel  Blaine  Wheeler, 
D.C.  1944,  California  Chiropractic  College. 
(Practices  in  Oakland.)  (35)  Louise  Wilber, 

A. B.  1923,  M.A.  1924,  Stanford  University, 
Ed.D.  1931,  U.C.  (Since  1932  Supervising 
Teacher,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Arizona 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Has 
been  a  member  of:  Treble  Clef,  Stanford 
Women’s  Glee  Club,  Phi  Phi  Delta,  Alpha 
Kappa  Delta,  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  American  League  of  Penwomen.) 

Note.  The  thirty-five  college  graduates 
comprising  the  above  list  and  the  forty-three 
in  the  preceding  list  were  aided  in  their  college 
careers  by  the  State  Readers  Fund.  Much  of 
the  time  of  the  Director  of  Advanced  Studies 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  is  spent  in  assisting, 
advising,  and  counseling  blind  college  stud¬ 
ents.  (36)  Mme.  Christine  La  Barraque,  Ph.B. 
1896,  LL.B.  1899,  U.C.  (Professional  singer 
and  vocal  teacher.)  (37)  Cecil  Smith,  A.B. 
1896,  Stanford  University  (deceased).  (38) 
Thomas  Farrington  Sedgwick,  B.S.  1896,  U.C. 
(Technical  expert,  Honolulu,  T.  H.)  (39) 
Ruth  Reynolds  (Schlingheyde),  A.B.  1921, 
U.C.  (40)  Thomas  Hugh  Buckingham,  Jr., 

B. L.  1907,  U.C.  (Free  lance  writer.) 

The  thirteen  former  pupils  of  the  California 
State  School  for  the  Blind  listed  below  matric¬ 
ulated  at  college,  but  none  of  them  was  a 
graduate  of  University  High  School.  Ten  of 
them  left  college  without  a  degree  to  accept 
employment.  The  remaining  three  are  still 
attending  the  University  of  California:  (1) 
William  Anderson,  graduated  from  Antioch 
High  School,  entered  College  of  the  Pacific, 
specialized  in  music,  left  after  three  years. 
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Piano  tuner  and  music  teacher.  (2)  George 
Binning,  graduated  from  Los  Angeles  High 
School,  attended  U.C.L.A.  for  three  years. 
Now  a  stockbroker.  (3)  Ernest  Friesen,  now 
a  freshman  in  jdnior  college.  (4)  George 
Gioletti,  graduated  from  Modesto  High 
School  and  Modesto  Junior  College.  Now  a 
very  successful  dairy  farmer.  (5)  Arthur  Her¬ 
ring,  graduated  from  Berkeley  High  School, 
1929.  Graduated  from  ChafTey  Junior  College, 
1932.  (6)  George  Hobbs,  attended  Fresno 
State  Teachers  College  for  three  years.  (7) 
Melvin  Kahn,  graduated  from  Alameda  High 
School,  1944.  Now  attending  the  University 
of  California.  (8)  Charles  Kertes,  attended 
Wright  City  Junior  College  (Chicago)  for 
four  years.  (9)  Aiko  Kuroki,  now  attending 
the  University  of  California.  (10)  Betty  Jean 
Osborne,  attended  Fullerton  Junior  College 
for  one  year.  Now  employed  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  (11)  Glenn  Osborne,  attended  Fuller¬ 
ton  Junior  College  for  one  year.  Now  a  pro¬ 
fessional  musician,  directing  his  own  or¬ 
chestra;  very  successful.  (12)  Toska  Schulze, 
left  the  University  of  California  to  take  a 
course  in  kindergarten  teaching.  For  several 
years  has  been  a  teacher  in  Eureka.  (13) 
Joseph  Tourigny,  studied  poultry  raising  at 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Davis  for  one 
year.  Now  in  poultry  business. 


NEW  MAGAZINE 
FOR  DISABLED 

A  new  magazine,  called  Handicap,  was 
launched  last  month.  From  the  presses  of  the 
Handicap  Publishing  Company  and  under 
the  editorship  of  William  H.  Bayne,  Jr.,  it 
emanates  from  Washington. 

“Medical  Rehabilitation  for  Paraplegic  Vet¬ 
erans”  by  Donald  A.  Covalt  is  the  lead  article 
in  the  September  issue.  Mr.  Covalt  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  action  on  the  report  of  the  Kelly 
Committee,  formerly  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aid  to  the  Physically  Handicapped,  which 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of 


existing  employment  facilities  with  added 
personnel.  Other  features  in  Handicap  include 
“The  Truth  About  Artificial  Eyes,”  “Outline 
for  the  Establishment  of  Your  Own  Business,” 
and  “The  Paralyzed  Veterans’  Association.” 

Further  issues  of  Handicap  will  contain 
articles  on  how  to  establish  specific  businesses 
— fur  farming,  a  book  store,  shoe  repair 
shop,  etc. 
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Psychological  Tests  for  Use  with  Blind 
Adults  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1947.  14pp. 

This  booklet  presents  current  information 
on  psychological  tests  applicable  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  diagnosis  of  blind  adults.  Based  on  a 
review  of  professional  literature  dealing  with 
the  testing  of  the  blind,  it  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  rehabilitation  counselors  and  case-work 
supervisors  who  desire  information  about  psy¬ 
chological  measurements  which  may  be  used 
with,  their  clients.  The  tests  described  in  the 
following  pages  have  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  as  to  their  value,  availability, 
and  applicability  to  rehabilitation.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Evaluated  Tests:  Wechsler-Bellevue 
Adult  Intelligence  Scale;  Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son  Intelligence  Test  (Braille);  Otis  Classifi¬ 
cation  Test,  Form  A — Part  II  (Braille);  Pint- 
ner  General  Abilitv  Tests-— -Verbal  Series, 
Advanced  Scale  (Braille) ;  Pennsylvania  Bi- 
Manual  Worksample;  Kuder  Preference  Rec¬ 
ord;  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  In¬ 
ventory;  Neyman-Kohlstedt  Diagnostic  Test 
for  Introversion-Extroversion. 

Part  II.  Brailled  Achievement  Tests. 

Part  III.  Tests  for  Sighted — Adaptable  for 
Use  with  the  Blind. 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  BLIND  WORKERS 

REGINA  V.  GILROY,  M.D. 


Blind  persons  differ  among  themselves 
more  than  they  do  from  seeing  persons  or 
than  seeing  persons  do  from  each  other.  This 
is  due,  in  addition  to  the  usual  causes  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  to  variations  in  the  age 
of  becoming  blind;  character  of  onset  (cause 
and  time  elapsing) ;  amount  of  sight  remain¬ 
ing,  if  any;  concurrent  and  succeeding  effects 
(physical  and  psychological)  of  the  cause  of 
blindness;  and  so  on.  These  differences  affect 
to  a  marked  extent  the  employability  of  blind 
persons  and  the  type  of  activity  in  which  they 
should  engage,  and  any  employer  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  blind  persons  should 
have  detailed  information  in  regard  to  their 
physical  condition. 

To  assure  peak  health  and  top  efficiency  at 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  a  medical 
program  has  been  adopted  which  includes  a 
complete  physical  examination  with  special 
attention  to  ocular  status.  Our  Medical  Board 
consists  of  a  medical  director,  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  a  medical  examiner,  and  a  dentist. 
For  consultation  purposes  we  have  a  panel  of 
qualified  specialists,  which  includes  a  neu¬ 
rologist,  a  surgeon,  an  otolaryngologist,  a 
urologist,  a  psychiatrist,  an  orthopedist,  and 
a  radiologist. 

This  program  has  been  in  operation  since 
1944  and  is  applied  to  180  blind  clients  and  70 
sighted  employees.  The  clients  are  from  the 
middle  to  older  age  group  and,  therefore,  are 
prone  to  chronic  and  recurrent  illness. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  business  organiza- 

Dr.  Gilroy  is  Staff  Ophthalmologist  at  the  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ophthalmologists. 


tions,  we  have  need  for  monthly  health  and 
business  reports  and  use  all  of  the  information 
gained  from  the  daily  examinations  and  treat¬ 
ments  in  the  medical  department. 

The  accompanying  chart  was  prepared  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  physical  status,  work 
limitations,  and  progression  or  regression  of 
health  of  the  men.  It  is  intended  as  a  five- 
year  record  with  special  emphasis  on  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  physical  and  ocular  limitations  and 
diagnosis. 

The  key  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
chart  is  used  to  interpret  the  findings  listed 
below.  A  i-plus  to  4-plus  rating  is  used  to 
evaluate  the  intensity  of  symptoms  or  path¬ 
ology.  The  degree  of  central  vision  up  to 
20/400  is  measured  by  the  use  of  the  Snellen 
chart.  When  vision  is  insufficient  to  be 
recorded  by  the  Snellen  chart,  the  ability  to 
count  fingers  at  varying  distances  is  measured. 
In  the  lower  ranges,  an  ophthalmoscope  bulb 
is  used  to  determine  if  the  patient  can  per¬ 
ceive  and  localize  light.  Blindness,  in  this 
classification,  means  no  perception  of  light. 

Peripheral  vision  is  measured  in  degree,  as 
recorded  by  the  Ferree-Rand  Perimeter,  using 
1  mm.-  and  3  mm.-sized  objects  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  330  mm.  As  in  recording  central 
vision,  an  ophthalmoscope  bulb  may  also  be 
used  when  vision  is  reduced;  the  maximum 
range  of  peripheral  vision  being  entered. 

The  initial  diagnosis  as  found  at  the  time 
of  the  admitting  examination,  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  chart  to  enable  one  to  tell  at  a 
glance  the  general  physical  level  of  the  client. 
It  will  be  noted  that  below  the  diagnosis  is 
the  classification  of  the  degree  of  work  limita- 
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tion.  How  much  do  his  physical  disabilities 
interfere  with  industrial  performance? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  disabilities  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned — ocular  and  general. 
The  two  main  types  of  eye  pathology  that 
interfere  with  operations  at  our  workshops 
are  myopia  and  retinal  detachment.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  glaucoma  in  the  more  active  stages 
may  be  considered  in  this  class.  We  are  not 
often  faced  with  acute  or  even  chronic 
glaucoma  since  most  of  the  cases  have  reached 
the  stages  of  optic  atrophy  or  phthsis  bulbi 
before  persons  seek  our  aid. 

In  our  workshops  patients  with  myopia  and 
retinal  detachment  are  not  permitted  to  per¬ 
form  any  task  that  requires  stretching,  strain¬ 
ing,  lifting,  pushing  heavy  weights,  or  close 
inspection.  Excessive  accommodation  such  as 
would  be  necessary  in  doing  fine  close  work 
like  operating  a  sewing  machine,  theoretically 
would  have  a  tendency  to  stretch  the  retina 
and  choroid,  which  are  the  inner  coats  of  the 
eye.  Because  of  this  fact  these  clients  are 
trained  to  use  their  sense  of  touch  rather 
than  vision  in  the  performance  of  certain 
tasks.  This  is  not  often  feasible  as  workers  in 
the  field  of  the  partially  sighted  will  cor¬ 
roborate.  To  illustrate,  consider  the  case  of 
Mr.  A.  S.,  a  myope  of  18  diopters,  with  vision 
as  follows — right  eye:  2/200;  left  eye:  4/200, 
who  was  operating  a  sewing  machine.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  he  works  at  a  distance  of  6"- 12" 
from  the  needle.  It  was  advised  that  he  work 
in  the  broom  or  mop  department  where  the 
eye  strain  would  not  be  so  great.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  not  too  easy  to  transfer 
a  client  to  a  broom  winding  machine  when 
he  had  been  trained  for  ten  years  to  operate 
a  sewing  machine.  His  production  dropped 
to  half — also  his  pay  check.  It  was  suggested 
that  if  he  did  not  use  his  eyes,  but  merely  his 
sense  of  touch,  as  many  of  the  amaurotic  men 
do,  the  job  would  be  safer.  He  insisted  he  did 
not  use  his  eyes.  To  prove  our  point  we  had 
him  wear  opaque  lenses  while  on  the  job.  As 
we  had  suspected  he  was  unable  to  operate  the 


machine.  The  fact  was  proved  again  that  as 
long  as  there  is  a  vestige  of  sight  the  client 
will  use  it  on  his  job  in  spite  of  training  to 
use  his  sense  of  touch. 

The  limitations  referable  to  general  health 
are  more  easily  understood.  They  apply  to 
skin,  E.N.T.  allergies,  down  to  cardiac  in¬ 
sufficiency  and  flat  feet. 

The  systematic  classifications  as  listed  be¬ 
low  are  scored  0  to  4-  plus  to  enable  both  the 
medical  and  non-medical  person  to  judge  the 
degree  of  disability  present. 

There  is  space  in  which  to  insert  remarks — 
changes  in  diagnosis,  further  complications,, 
or  comments  of  supervisors  as  to  a  person’s 
cooperation,  in  spite  of  his  physical  limitations.. 

We  hope  that  our  experience  in  this  aspect 
of  the  employment  of  the  blind  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  other  organizations  in 
which  there  is  need  of  a  similar  extensive 
health  program. 

The  term  “blind  individual”  means  an  individual 
whose  central  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose  visual  acuity  is 
greater  than  20/200  but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the  widest  diameter  of 
the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20' 
degrees. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  MEETS  ON 
BLINDNESS  PREVENTION 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  will  hold  its  33rd  Annual  Meeting 
at  4:00  p.m.,  Friday,  December  12,  in  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building,  130  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  principal  speaker  will  be  Dr.  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health.  Dr.  Winslow’s  subject  will  be 
“Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  Public 
Health  Program.” 

Activities  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  during  the  past  year 
will  be  reviewed  by  Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D., 
Executive  Director;  Mason  H.  Bigelow,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  will  preside. 


HEALTH  RECORD- 
INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Name . 

Address .  . . 
Occupation 


John  Doe  28  White 

. Age . Color . 

21 1  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Broom  winder  USA 

. Nativity . SMWD 


Diagnosis  on  admission  1945 

1)  Myopia — High  O.  U.  with  Choroiditis 

2)  Sinusitis — chronic 

3)  Urethritis — non  specific 

4)  Diabetes  Mellitus — controlled 


KEY 

0  — None 

1  H - Minimal 

2-| - Moderate 

3  H - Advanced 

44 - Severe 

UNITS  OF 

PERIPHERAL  VISION 
0-10°  4  + 

10-30°  3  + 

30-50°  2  + 

50-70°  1  + 

70-90°  0 

UNITS  OF 

CENTRAL  VISION 

20/400-20/200 — 2  + 

Blind  4  + 

20/200-20/100 — 1 .5  + 

L.  Percep.  3  5  + 

20/100-20/70  — 1  + 

L.  Proj.  3  + 

20/70-20/40  — 0 . 5  + 

Ct.  Fingers  2.5-f 

20/40-20/15  — 0 

FOL 

LOW-UP 

Work  Limitation: 

a)  Eye — Avoid  lifting,  straining 

b)  ^General — Avoid  dusty  areas 

’45 

’46 

*47 

’48 

’49 

I 

a)  Vision:  1)  Central 

2  + 

2  4- 

3  + 

EYE 

2)  Peripheral 

0 

0 

0 

b)  Color  vision — loss  of 

2  + 

2  4- 

3  + 

c)  Symptoms — burning,  headaches 

2  4- 

1  4- 

2  + 

d)  Loss  of  ocular  motility,  nystagmus,  squint 

0 

0 

0 

e)  Depth  perception — loss  of 

2  + 

2  + 

2  + 

II 

a)  Ears:  1)  Hearing  loss — Px.,  or  audiogram 

2  -t- 

2  4- 

2  + 

«r 

E.N.T. 

2)  Subjective  symptoms 

1  + 

0 

0 

3)  Pathology — ruptured  drum,  infection 

0 

0 

0 

b)  Nose:  1)  Degree  of  anosmia 

0 

0 

0 

2)  Symptoms — irritability  to  dust, colds 

3  + 

2  4- 

3  + 

3)  Pathology — deviated  septum,  infect. 

3  + 

2 

3  + 

c)  Throat:  1)  Speech  loss — degree  of 

0 

0 

0 

2)  Pathology — diseased  tonsils,  etc. 

2  + 

2  4- 

3  + 

Ill 

a)  Teeth:  1)  Pathology — caries 

0 

0 

0 

MOUTH 

2)  Edentulous 

0 

0 

0 

b)  Gums:  1)  Pathology 

1  + 

1  + 

1  4- 

IV 

a)  Symptoms  referable  to — cough,  pain  in  chest 

0 

0 

0 

LUNGS 

b)  Pathology — on  Px.,  x-ray,  fluoroscopy 

0 

0 

0 

V  CARDIO- 

a)  Symptoms — dyspnea,  orthopnea,  claudication 

0 

0 

0 

VASCULAR 

b)  Pathology — Px.,  x-ray,  EKG. 

0 

0 

0 

VI 

a)  Symptoms  referable  to — indigestion,  pain 

0 

0 

0 

G.I. 

b)  Pathology — Px.,  x-ray,  gastric  analysis 

0 

0 

0 

VII 

a)  Symptoms — polyuria,  dysuria,  backache 

2  4- 

3  + 

0 

G.U. 

b)  Pathology — urinalysis,  cystoscopy,  etc. 

2  4- 

2  + 

1  + 

VIII 

a)  Presence  of 

0 

0 

0 

HERNIA 

b)  Surgery  indicated 

0 

0 

0 

IX 

a)  Symptoms — muscle  aches,  twitches 

0 

0 

0 

EXTREMITIES 

b)  Pathology — sprain,  fracture,  flat  feet 

0 

0 

0 

X 

a)  Symptoms — pain 

0 

0 

0 

BACK 

b)  Pathology — Px.,  x-ray,  kyphosis,  etc. 

0 

0 

0 

XI 

a)  Symptoms — dryness,  itching,  rash 

0 

0 

0 

SKIN-HAIR 

b)  Pathology — allergy,  infection 

0 

0 

0 

XII  BLOOD 

a)  Syphilis 

0 

0 

0 

AND  V.D. 

b)  G.C. — Acute  or  chronic 

0 

0 

0 

c)  Anemia — degree  of 

0 

0 

0 

XIII 

a)  Disease  Syndrome — diabetes,  thyroid  imbalance 

2  4- 

1  + 

3  + 

GLANDULAR 

b)  Pathology — on  Px.  enlargement 

0 

0 

0 

XIV  NEURO- 

a)  Symptoms — Anti-social,  paralyses  or  weaknesses 

0 

0 

0 

PSYCHIATRIC 

b)  Pathology — psychosis,  loss  of  reflexes 

0 

0 

0 

REMARKS 

1945 


Surgery 


Consultations 
ENT — Dr.  Jones 
Diagnosis — Sinusitis 


1946 


Surgery — Cystoscopy 
L.I.C.H. 

Consultations — G.U. 

Dr.  Smith 


1947 


Surgery 


Consultations 


1948 


Surgery 


Consultations 


1949 


Surgery 


Consultations 


l 
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MUSICIANSHIP  CLASSES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

GRACE  T.  TOWSLEY 


The  course  in  musicianship  which  we  have 
established  in  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  is,  basically,  an  adaptation  for  our 
special  needs  of  the  theory  classes  for  children 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Yorke 
Trotter,  with  the  addition  of  other  material, 
either  original  or  gained  from  sources  such  as 
Angela  Diller’s  First  Theory  Boo\. 

The  course  deals  with  simple  music  theory 
given  at  the  child  level  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  with  two  half-hour  recitations  per  week 
during  elementary  school  grades  three  to  six, 
inclusive.  The  aim  is  to  develop  both  the  natu¬ 
ral  musical  instincts  and  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  child.  We  undertake  to  familiarize  the 
children  with  the  elements  of  which  music  is 
made  such  as  rhythm,  ear-training,  reading 
and  writing  braille  music,  scales,  triads,  key¬ 
board  harmony,  music  terms,  simple  forms  in 
which  music  is  written,  lives  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers  and  music  appreciation. 

We  consider  these  classes  very  essential  to 
the  music  student  in  that  he  receives  so  much 
background  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  instrumental  teacher  to  give  in  individual 
lessons  at  the  instrument  where  most  of  the 
time  must  be  occupied  in  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  reading  and  reproducing  the  written 
page.  Since  all  third  grade  elementary  school 
students  are  placed  in  first  grade  musician- 
ship,  and  we  require  at  least  six  months  of 
this  classwork  before  undertaking  the  study 
of  an  instrument,  we  are  able  to  sort  out  those 


Grace  T.  Towsley  is  director  of  music  at  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York. 


who  have  little  musical  ability  before  much 
valuable  time  has  been  lost  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  trying  to  instruct  in 
the  art  of  playing  an  instrument  someone  who 
has  not  sufficient  talent. 

Students  during  the  first  year  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize,  count,  or  clap  two-four,  three-four,  and 
four-four  time,  rhythmic  groups  of  two  eighth 
notes,  four  sixteenths,  and  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth;  also,  recognition  of  a  half  or  whole 
note  when  played  among  shorter  notes.  They 
learn  that  music  must  have  time  and  shape, 
and  at  once  they  are  taught  to  think  in 
phrases.  They  are  taught  the  music  alphabet 
and  how  to  find  the  keys  at  the  keyboard,  and 
they  begin  to  write  in  different  note  values  on 
pegboards.  They  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  intervals  of  the  major  scale,  and  to  name 
the  notes  of  a  simple  melody  played  by  the 
teacher,  containing  no  skips  larger  than  a 
third.  They  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
most  common  music  terms  such  as  piano, 
forte,  crescendo,  and  diminuendo,  and  learn 
to  read  very  simple  braille  music.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  a  few  scales  and  triads  are 
introduced. 

In  the  second  year,  more  difficult  rhythmic 
patterns  are  introduced.  Ear-training  includes 
the  minor  as  well  as  the  major  mode,  and  is 
more  advanced.  Knowledge  of  music  terms, 
scales,  and  triads  is  extended  and  the  study 
of  one  or  two  composers  is  begun. 

During  the  third  year,  work  is  continued 
along  the  same  lines  and  we  undertake  the 
first  attempts  at  very  simple  keyboard  har¬ 
mony,  at  first  playing  only  isolated  chords  in 
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four-part  harmony,  then,  joining  dominant 
tonic  chords,  or  sub-dominant  and  tonic  in 
easy  keys.  We  also  begin  to  scan  poetry  to 
discover  its  meter  and  “set  it  to  rhythm”  (not 
to  music  as  yet). 

Fourth  year  musicianship  again  continues 
on  a  more  advanced  level  the  work  of  the 
preceding  grades,  and  we  add  the  forming  of 
the  five  kinds  of  intervals,  such  as  major  and 
augmented,  etc.,  the  setting  of  a  couplet  of 
poetry  to  music  and  a  few  forms  in  which 
music  is  written. 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  length 
to  give  more  than  a  cursory  view  of  the 
material  covered,  but,  to  any  who  may  be 
interested,  we  should  be  glad  to  furnish  more 
information  concerning  a  course  which  af¬ 
fords  the  young  music  student  a  background 
of  fundamentals  which  is  invaluable  to  his 
rmusical  progress. 


BLIND  MAN  EARNS  PAY 
THROUGH  SENSE  OF  SMELL 

One  of  the  strangest  jobs  in  the  world  is 
'held  by  Henry  Heuser,  blind  employee  of  a 
New  York  laboratory.  His  business  is  sniffing, 
and,  after  two  years  at  it,  Mr.  Heuser  can 
distinguish  about  2,000  different  types  of  odors. 

4,000  small  bottles  stand  around  him  on 
•shelves  in  the  laboratory.  Each  contains  a  dif¬ 
ferent  odor,  and  he  hopes  soon  to  educate  his 
nose  to  all  of  them.  Mr.  Heuser  is  one  of  a 
■group  of  workers  who  are  employed  in  a 
unique  scientific  laboratory — which  has  as  its 
aim  the  determination  of  what  causes  odor, 
what  makes  it  spread  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Already  these  workers  have  developed  a 
so-called  freshener  solution  which  contains 
'chlorophyll,  a  green  substance  existing  in 
plants.  The  solution  contains  other  ingredients 
which  tend  to  “neutralize”  unpleasant  odors. 
The  air-fresheners  long  used  by  housewives 
are  now  being  used  in  hospitals  and  it  has 
been  found  that  some  types  of  disease  can  be 
diagnosed  by  their  odors. 


ROBERT  WOOLSTON  DIES 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Woolston,  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  passed 
away  on  October  14. 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Illinois  School 
since  1903,  Mr.  Woolston  was  made  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  school  in  1911.  In  1914,  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  resignation  which  was  not  accepted,  he 
drew  a  plain  line  between  education  and 
state  politics,  which  brought  him  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues.  Their  support  and  that  of 
the  parents  of  children  he  had  taught  enabled 
him  to  maintain  his  position,  which  he  did 
through  successive  administrations  for  thirty- 
three  years.  He  also  served  the  cause  of  blind 
children  nationally,  and  from  1942  to  1944  was 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind. 

A  man  of  unassailable  dignity,  Mr.  Wool¬ 
ston  took  the  role  of  a  conservative  as  he 
became  a  member  of  the  older  generation  and 
the  national  life  grew  more  experimental. 
Despite  natural  differences  of  opinion,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  alumni  of  his  school. 

Whether  friends  of  the  blind  be  conserva¬ 
tive,  liberal  or  radical,  the  evidence  of  their 
sincerity  is  invariably  to  be  found  in  their  re¬ 
gard  for  individuals.  Mr.  Woolston  put  his 
feeling  in  this  matter  into  the  following 
words:  “We  who  teach  the  blind  must  study 
the  individual,  his  natural  bent,  his  social  posi¬ 
tion  and  setting,  the  home  needs  and  the 
opportunities  which  his  community  affords. 
It  is  not  sufficient  because  a  child  is  blind  to 
conclude  that  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  great 
groups  of  sightless  people,  to  be  educated  and 
trained  in  that  group  according  to  fixed  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  true  that  standards  are  necessary 
insofar  as  they  serve  to  develop  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  train  the  mind  as  any  education  is 
planned  to  do,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  individual  if  we  would  justify  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  train  him  to  fill  his  niche  in  the 
world.” 
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MASS  “WRESTLING” 

CHARLES  BUELL 


In  physical  education  classes  where  some 
students  are  totally  blind  and  others  have 
some  vision,  it  is  difficult  to  find  activities  of 
equal  value  and  interest  to  all  pupils.  Calis¬ 
thenics,  tumbling,  apparatus  work,  dancing, 
and  marching  tactics  seem  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose.  However,  used  continuously  their  value 
is  limited.  A  program  is  not  successful  when 
only  part  of  the  class,  usually  the  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  enjoy  the  game. 

Vision  does  not  determine  success  in  wrest¬ 
ling.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  the  forms 
of  mass  wrestling  described  here  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  literature  and  are  used  in  only  a 
few  schools.  By  giving  variety,  mass  wrest¬ 
ling  can  enliven  any  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

Two  to  six  boys  take  a  kneeling  position 
around  a  basketball  or  medicine  ball.  Each 
boy  starts  with  one  hand  on  the  ball  and  the 
other  hand  on  his  hip.  When  the  signal  “go” 
is  given  each  student  attempts  to  wrest  the 
ball  from  his  opponents  and  stand  up  with 
it  at  full  arm’s  length  overhead.  If  the  contest 
is  not  won  in  two  or  three  minutes,  it  should 
be  called  a  draw.  While  the  boys  rest,  another 
group  can  wrestle. 

Two  teams  of  equal  strength  are  chosen. 
The  objective  of  each  team  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  one  of  its  members  to  stand  up 
with  the  ball  over  his  head.  To  win,  some 
strategy  must  be  used  so  instructions  are 
given  in  a  “huddle”.  One  boy  is  chosen  to 
handle  the  ball  while  the  others  are  assigned 


Charles  Buell  is  instructor  in  boys’  physical  education 
in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 


certain  opponents  to  drag  away  from  the  ball. 
The  strategy  is  similar  to  a  play  in  football. 

All  dangerous  tactics  such  as  striking, 
scratching,  pinching,  etc.,  are  forbidden. 
Wrestling  holds  are  limited  to  those  used  in 
the  amateur  sport.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  boys  should  determine  the  length  of  con¬ 
tests. 

The  rules  and  strategy  are  similar  to  those 
of  football,  but  the  objective  is  different.  One 
team  tries  to  take  the  ball  from  the  large 
square  mat  to  the  floor  while  the  other  team 
tries  to  keep  it  on.  If  the  offensive  team  has 
not  gained  its  objective  in  two  minutes,  their 
opponents  take  a  turn  trying  to  push  the  ball 
off  the  mat.  The  offensive  team  with  the 
shortest  elapsed  time  is  the  winner. 

The  contest  is  started  in  the  middle  of  the 
gymnasium.  One  team  attempts  to  take  the 
ball  to  one  wall  while  the  opponents  try  to 
touch  the  wall  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room.  The  ball  must  be  carried  and  not 
thrown  or  rolled  on  the  floor. 

Any  number  of  boys  kneel  on  the  floor 
around  a  large  square  mat.  When  the  sig¬ 
nal  “go”  is  given  they  rush  to  the  center  of 
the  mat.  Each  boy  tries  to  make  an  opponent 
touch  the  floor.  This  eliminates  him.  The 
struggle  continues  until  one  boy  becomes 
“king”  of  the  mat.  After  a  boy  wins,  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  contests.  Thus,  opportunities  are 
given  to  the  weaker  boys  who  need  the  ex¬ 
ercise  and  the  thrill  of  winning. 

Students  form  a  circle  by  tightly  grasping 
hands.  The  “snake”  takes  his  place  in  the 
middle  with  a  whistle  or  Halloween  noise- 
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maker.  As  the  circle  revolves  some  one  is 
forced  to  touch  the  “snake”.  He  is  eliminated 
and  the  contest  continues  until  a  winner  is 
determined.  If  two  boys  let  go  hands,  both  of 
them  are  eliminated.  The  game  may  be 
played  by  grasping  a  rope,  the  ends  of  which 
have  been  tied. 

Used  once  in  a  while,  this  is  a  good  stunt  to 
close  the  physical  education  period.  In  sepa¬ 
rate  “huddles"  give  two  teams  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  instructions.  Perhaps  one  team  is  told 
to  leave  the  gymnasium  while  the  opponents 
are  to  stop  any  one  leaving  the  room.  Of 
course,  a  struggle  develops  around  the  only 
door  which  should  be  left  open  during  the 
contest. 

There  are  some  other  activities,  such  as 
push-ball  and  tug-of-war,  where  total  blind¬ 
ness  is  not  a  disadvantage.  Many  more  such 
games  are  needed,  if  we  are  to  give  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  a  good  physical  education 
program  which  includes  a  variety  of  interest¬ 
ing,  vigorous  activities.  The  blind  do  not 
shrink  from  exercise  when  they  know  that 
they  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed. 


MICHIGAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  COUNSELING 

The  University  of  Michigan  Bureau  of 
Psychological  Services,  Institute  for  Human 
Adjustment,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Michigan  State  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  announces  a  National  Conference  on 
the  Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counseling 
of  the  Adult  Blind  to  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  November  17,  18,  19,  1947. 

Outstanding  specialists  well-known  for  their 

work  with  the  blind  and  for  their  contribu- 

» 

tions  to  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  will  participate  in  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  rehabilitation  personnel 
with  sound  techniques  and  methods  for  use 
in  psychological  and  vocational  diagnosis  and 
in  counseling  the  adult  blind.  In  addition,  the 
conference  will  provide  symposia  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  discussion  of  prac¬ 
tices;  the  demonstration  of  the  application  of 
psychological  principles  and  techniques  to 
counseling  problems. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Campbell  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Newel  Perry  as  Director  of  Advanced  Stud¬ 
ies  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  In 
turn,  Mr.  Campbell  will  be  succeeded  as  Field 
Worker  for  the  Blind  by  Mr.  George  Fogarty 
of  San  Francisco,  Training  Officer  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
All  of  these  changes  were  effective  October  1, 
1947.  Dr.  Perry,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Fo¬ 
garty  are  all  graduates  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  David  H.  Stevens  will  succeed  Dr. 
Leverett  D.  Bristol,  who  has  resigned  as  Com¬ 


missioner  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Having  served  the  state  as  Tax  Assessor  for 
a  five-year  period  and  as  town  manager  of 
several  Maine  municipalities  for  eight  years, 
Commissioner  Stevens  comes  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  a.  successful  record  in  administra¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine  in  the  class  of  1928. 

Miss  Emily  T.  Murchie,  who  for  the  past 
five  years  has  directed  the  program  for  the 
blind  in  Maine,  remains  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Department. 


ARCAN  RIDGE 


Helen  Keller  has  moved  into  the  new  home 
which  a  few  friends  have  built  in  Westport, 
Conn.,  on  the  site  of  the  one  that  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  last  year  while  she  was  in 
Europe,  investigating  the  needs  of  the  blind 
there.  When  Miss  Keller  entered  the  house, 
someone  switched  on  an  electric  light  in  an 
•eight-foot  high  Oriental  sacred  stone  lantern 
on  the  rear  lawn  of  her  home.  Her  com¬ 
panion,  Polly  Thomson,  called  the  light  “the 
unquenchable  spirit  of  Helen  Keller”  and 
said  it  would  never  be  turned  off. 

The  house,  like  the  old  one,  is  called  Arcan 
Ridge.  The  library  containing  hundreds  of 
braille  volumes,  manuscripts  and  letters,  can¬ 
not  be  replaced.  Nor  can  Miss  Keller’s  tragic 
loss  be  retrieved  of  the  manuscript  typed  by 
her  own  sensitive  fingers  of  her  beloved  teach¬ 
er’s  biography — Anne  Sullivan  who  led  her 
out  of  an  imprisoning  darkness  and  silence. 
The  souvenirs  presented  to  her  by  the  people 
of  Japan  whom  she  visited  in  1937  are  also 
irreplaceable.  But  as  Miss  Keller  sat  in  the 
rural  surroundings  with  her  Shetland  Collie, 
Gillian,  running  around  nearby,  she  said,  “I 
am  so  happy  to  be  back  among  these  dear  old 
stone  walls  and  pine  woods.”  However,  she 
does  not  plan  to  rest,  but  has  already  begun 
a  campaign  to  aid  the  blind  of  Europe.  She 
appealed  to  Americans  to  take  part  in  this 
aid,  commenting  that  many  people  have  put 
their  trust  in  us  and  we  must  not  fail  them. 

“I  am  able  to  speak  without  hesitation  be¬ 
cause  I  have  endured  the  common  losses  that 
other  mortals  know,”  she  said.  “I  say  posi¬ 
tively  that  if  life  defeats  us,  and  we  feel  that 
nothing  is  left  for  us,  we  must  simply  go  for¬ 
ward,  trusting  and  looking  until  we  find  our 
opportunities  to  start  life  over  again.  So  from 


the  depths  of  destitution,  we  will  climb  to 
new  heights  of  accomplishment,  develop 
richer  personalities  and  at  last  master  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  hold  us  back. 

“When  I  think  of  the  fires  I  have  lived 
through  and  witnessed  in  the  hospitals — the 
fires  of  suffering  by  the  paralyzed  and 
paraplegics,  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing — 
and  the  supreme  courage  with  which  these 
sufferers  have  overcome  their  hardships, 
greater  than  my  own,  I  am  convinced  of  the 
immeasurable  greatness  and  the  invincibility 
of  the  human  spirit.” 


TRANSATLANTIC  TEACHING 

On  August  18,  123  United  States  exchange 
teachers  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Marine 
Tiger.  On  August  20,  123  British  teachers 
arrived  here  on  the  Marine  Jumper.  This 
passing  of  ships  in  the  night  was  a  result  of 
a  program  begun  last  year  when  Great 
Britain  requested  the  State  Department  to 
initiate  a  teacher  exchange. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  American  teachers  selected 
this  year  are  from  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools  in  31  states.  Last  year’s  program, 
the  first  since  the  war,  provided  for  74  teachers 
from  29  states. 

According  to  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  “Enthusiastic 
reports  from  last  year’s  exchange  teachers  in¬ 
dicate  the  value  of  the  program  in  interpret¬ 
ing  our  education  and  our  way  of  life  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  .  .  .,  the  experience  is  stimu¬ 
lating  and  enriching.” 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


GOVERNMENT  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
Department  of  Health 
Vocational  Institute  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 
May  8, 1947 


Dear  Mr.  Irwin  : 

As  I  know  how  deeply  interested  you  are 
in  all  the  problems  concerned  with  the  blind 
people,  let  me  give  you  some  information 
which  will  suit  for  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 

The  Vocational  Institute  for  the  Adult 

1 

Blind  of  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  various  insti¬ 
tutions  under  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Insular  Department  of  Health.  This 
institution  has  been  working  since  1938  and 
the  results  so  far  obtained  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  authorized  enrollment  is  of  50  pupils. 
The  age  for  admission  is  17  years  with  no  re¬ 
striction  if  the  pupils  are  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  capable  of  being  educated. 

During  the  last  year,  21  pupils  well  trained 
have  worked  in  a  shop  earning  $2.00  per 
day.  Two  extra  pupils  after  being  trained 
did  not  want  to  work  and  went  home.  As  you 
will  see,  this  means  that  our  institution  is 
rendering  benefits  to  the  blind  people  of  the 
Island  with  the  work  which  it  carries  on.  Be¬ 
sides,  two  pupils  are  working  with  us;  one 
as  janitor  of  the  Institute  thus  earning  his 
living.  This  young  fellow  is  leaving  in  June 
for  New  York  to  be  trained  in  operating  the 
broom  machinery,  so  that  next  January  we 
may  be  able  to  start  this  new  industry  in  our 
Institute.  Another  pupil  has  obtained  a 
teacher’s  industrial  license  and  is  working 
with  us.  A  third  one  is  working  at  the  “Banco 
Popular”  earning  $125  monthly,  doing  office 
work. 

A  new  activity  which  we  have  sponsored 


during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  credit  or  bank  among  the 
pupils  and  employees  of  the  Vocational  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Adult  Blind.  It  has  a  membership 
of  46  shareholders  and  began  its  business 
transactions  with  an  asset  of  $325.00.  Each 
share  has  a  face  value  of  $5.00.  This  coopera¬ 
tive  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  similar 
organizations  already  registered  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary’s  office  in  Puerto  Rico,  thus  ren~ 
dering  the  same  services  and  benefits  to  its 
constituents  as  these  other  associations  or 
entities. 

We  hope  that  in  a  near  future  this  coopera¬ 
tive  will  provide  great  benefit  to  its  members, 
that  all  the  pupils  will  save  their  pennies  and 
will  make  good  money  to  help  them  out  in 
solving  their  financial  problems. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  cooperative  is  the 
first  one  in  the  United  States,  Central  and 
South  America.  The  first  cooperative  of  this 
kind  for  blind  people  in  America  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Alberta,  Canada.  So  we  rank  second 
on  the  whole  continent,  but  we  are  proud  to 
be  the  first  one  in  the  United  States.  You  will 
find  enclosed  a  picture  of  the  directors  of  the 
cooperative. 

I  have  great  hope  of  making  our  Institution 
a  self-supporting  one  in  the  near  future,  that 
is,  as  soon  as  we  start  the  broom  industry 
which  is  doubtless  the  most  productive  one  for 
blind  people.  Of  course,  we  are  making  door 
mats,  which  are  easily  sold,  but  their  benefit  is 
not  so  great  considering  the  high  prices  of 
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the  materials  used.  Nevertheless,  our  blind 
people  can  make  some  money  with  them. 

Leathercraft,  weaving  in  the  looms,  can¬ 
ning,  knitting,  crocheting,  beadwork,  rag 
rugs,  etc.,  are  taught,  but  as  you  know,  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  is  more  or  less  to 
train  the  touch  sense  and  to  prepare  people 
to  earn  their  living.  However,  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  articles  sold  is  not  great  as 
it  is  in  all  the  institutions  I  have  visited  in  the 
States. 

Now  we  are  starting  a  new  industry  of 
fancy  bags  which  we  expect  will  be  of  great 
commercial  importance.  Pretty  soon  I  will 
send  you  details  of  this  new  industry  that  will 
benefit  the  blind  women  in  the  island.  Our 
plans  are  to  start  this  new  line  next  fall.  x 

The  Division  of  Public  Welfare  has  plans 
to  move  us  to  a  large  building  with  all  the 


A.A.I.B.  CONVENTION 

The  next  A.A.I.B.  Convention  will  be 
held  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Austin,  Texas,  on  June  21-25.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Allen,  the  Superintendent,  and 
current  president  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  will 
be  the  host. 
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facilities  to  enlarge  the  Institution  in  a  near 
future.  Now  we  are  working  in  two  small 
buildings  which  are  good  enough  to  prepare 
the  fifty  enrolled  pupils  whom  we  are  able 
to  train  every  year. 

I  hope  that  this  will  give  you  a  bird’s  view 
of  the  work  of  the  Vocational  Institute. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eva  Dueno 
Director 


FOUNDATION  PUBLISHES  DEAF- 
BLIND  MAGAZINE 

Appearing  for  the  first  time  this  month  is 
a  new  magazine,  designed  to  meet  the  cul¬ 
tural  needs  of  the  doubly-handicapped,  the 
deaf-blind  people.  Published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Touch  and  Go  will 
be  distributed  without  charge  to  all  of  the 
deaf-blind  who  have  been  located  by  the 
Foundation.  It  will  be  printed  both  in  ink- 
print  and  in  braille. 

So  great  was  the  interest  which  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  magazine  aroused  among  its 
prospective  audience  that  a  group  of  fifteen 
deaf-blind  men  from  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  recently  decided  to  char¬ 
ter  a  bus  and  visit  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Press, 
at  Monsey,  New  York,  where  the  magazine 
was  being  run  off,  so  they  might  “see”  the  • 
first  issue  off  the  press. 

Touch  and  Go  will  contain  articles,  short 
stories  and  poems,  many  of  them  written  by 
the  deaf-blind  people  themselves.  Prominent 
in  the  first  issue  is  an  article  by  Robert  J. 
Smithdas,  deaf-blind  student  at  St.  John’s 
University  and  a  resident  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Smithdas  is  believed  to  be  the  only  deaf- 
blind  college  student  since  Helen  Keller 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  cum  laude  in  1904. 

The  magazine  carries  a  foreword  from 
Helen  Keller  expressing  a  greeting  to  those* 
who  have  “to  solve  our  special  problems  as 
tillers  of  difficult  ground  in  a  double  dark¬ 
ness.” 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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BROOKLYN  FORUM  CONSIDERS 
JOB  PROBLEMS  OF  HANDICAPPED 

A  forum  on  how  to  land  jobs,  despite 
handicaps,  was  the  theme  of  a  National  Em- 
ploy-the-Physically-Handicapped  Week  event 
on  October  7.  It  was  held  in  honor  of  blind 
and  crippled  young  people  now  in  training  or 
in  other  stages  of  rehabilitation  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  and  was  parti¬ 
cipated  in  by  speakers  who  personally  have 
over-ridden  severe  disabilities. 

Hector  Chevigny,  blind  Hollywood  script 
writer  and  author  of  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold 
Nose,  spoke  on  “The  Attitude  of  the  Public 
and  What  to  Do  About  It.”  Richard  Gil- 
martin,  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  Suffolk 
County,  told  of  his  own  experiences.  Miss 
Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice  President  of  Namm’s 
Department  Store,  and  Edward  T.  Fagan, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  who  presided,  gave  the  point  of  view 
of  the  prospective  employer  of  disabled  per¬ 
sons.  “If  a  blind  or  disabled  person  is  to  take 
the  first  step  to  a  job,  he  must  realize,  during 
the  first  interview,  what  is  in  his  prospective 
employer’s  mind,”  Mr.  Chevigny  said.  “It  isn’t 
enough  that  a  severely  handicapped  person  be 
employable,  he  must  look  and  act  employable. 
Above  all,  he  must  impress  the  employer  that 
he  will  be  liked  by  other  employees  and  at 
all  times  be  pleasant  and  cooperative  to  work 
with.  If  the  employer  takes  in  a  person  who 
lowers  morale,  he  knows  it  will  mean  loss  on 
the  books.  So,  accept  no  favors  or  sympathy. 
Make  it  plain  that  you  will  stand  on  your  own 
feet.” 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  held 
the  meeting  to  bring  into  public  focus  the 
backlog  of  nearly  10,000  handicapped  men 
and  women  reported  by  the  New  York  (City) 
Employment  Service  as  registered  for  employ- 
*ment.  Of  this  number,  approximately  5,000 
are  disabled  veterans;  and  4,000  others  with 
war  disabilities  are  registered  for  jobs  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 


WISCONSIN  OFFERS  SPECIALIZED 

COURSES 

Summer  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  were  again  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  from  June  23  to  August  15  by 
Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Be¬ 
atrice  Witmer,  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  assisted  with  the  course  in  Special 
Techniques  and  Appliances  by  teaching  the  , 
reading  and  writing  of  Grade  Two  Braille. 
Miss  Olive  Peck,  Supervisor  of  Braille  and 
Sight-saving  Classes  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  again  offered  courses  in  the  Nature 
of  the  Exceptional  Child  and  the  Education 
of  the  Partially-Seeing  Child. 

This  program  not  only  affords  teachers  in 
our  residential  schools  and  braille  classes  a 
chance  to  improve  their  qualifications  by 
summer  study,  but  is  attracting  some  prom¬ 
ising  teachers  to  this  area  of  specialization. 
A  regular  feature  of  the  summer  session  at 
the  University,  the  Child  Development  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  held  from  July  28  through  August 
i.  During  this  the  special  students  demon¬ 
strated  methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
with  pupils  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  and  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  movies  depicting  work 
with  the  blind  were  shown. 

Dr.  Potts  gave  two  public  lectures  at  the 
University  during  the  summer  and  a  lecture 
to  the  class  in  Clinical  Testing.  Plans  are 
under  way  to  have  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  of  blind  children  next  summer  for 
demonstration  and  directed  teaching. 


APRIL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  announced  that  it  will  hold  a 
three-day  conference,  April  5-7,  1948,  at  the 
Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Details 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Society  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27, 
California,  and  the  immediate  past  president 
of  the  A.A.W.B.,  has  generously  offered  to 
print  in  Braille,-  Grade  One  and  One  Half, 
and  to  furnish  free  to  all  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  A.A.W.B  .,  as  amended  and  adopted  at  the 
convention  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  also  announced  that  his 
message  to  the  convention  appears  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Braille  Mirror  as  a 
special  supplement  which  he  will  furnish 
gratis  to  any  member  of  the  A.A.W.B.  who 
does  not  receive  the  Braille  Mirror. 


ELIZABETH  GARRETT  DIES 

Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett,  one  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico’s  best  loved  women,  died  on  October  16. 
A  good  friend  of  Helen  Keller,  Miss  Garrett 
had  composed  the  state  song,  “O  Fair  New 
'  Mexico,”  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Sheriff  Pat  Garrett. 

Accompanied  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog, 
Tinka,  Miss  Garrett  was  on  her  way  home 
from  a  meeting  when  she  was  knocked  un¬ 
conscious  by  a  fall.  She  never  regained  con¬ 
sciousness  after  the  blow  and  died  before 
reaching  the  hospital. 

The  fall  occurred  during  a  power  failure 
which  blanketed  the  city  of  Chaves  in  dark¬ 
ness  for  three  and  a  half  hours  during  that 
night. 


GENEVIEVE  COVILLE 
LEAVES  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL 

As  of  July  1,  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville  re¬ 
tired  as  principal  of  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind,  having  served  in  that  capacity  for 
the  past  twenty-one  years.  One  of  the  active 
educators  of  the  blind  in  this  country,  Mrs. 
Coville  has  been  engaged  in  writing  and 
speaking  on  work  for  the  blind  and  in  initiat¬ 
ing  and  promoting  progressive  movements.  * 
She  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  has  attended  con¬ 
ventions  of  these  associations  since  1926  and 
has  had  some  thirty-five  addresses  and  articles 
published.  Mrs.  Coville  has  also  offered  sum¬ 
mer  courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind  at 
West  Virginia  State  College. 

Instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors 
of  Blind  Children,  Mrs.  Coville  has  also 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study 
in  General  Science  for  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  in  the  formulation  of  a  complete  course 
of  study  for  the  Virginia  School.  She  has  ad¬ 
vocated  the  improvement  of  the  curricula  in 
schools  for  the  blind  so  that  they  could  be  ac¬ 
credited  by  state  departments  of  education, 
summer  projects  for  blind  pupils,  sight-saving 
classes,  occupational  therapy,  cultural  science 
for  boys,  corrective  speech,  adjustment  and 
opportunity  classes,  and  classes  for  the  doubly 
handicapped.  In  addition  to  these  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Mrs.  Coville  has  found  time  to  raise  a 
family  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  civic  and 
community  affairs. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Carpenter’s  Level.  From  time  to  time, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  various 
individuals  that  a  carpenter’s  level  could  be 
made  at  home  by  suspending  a  weighted 
pointer  on  a  suitable  piece  of  two  by  four  and 
placing  small  escutcheon  pins  at  the  points  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  pointer  when  the  instrument  is 
held  against  a  surface  known  to  be  level  and 
a  surface  known  to  be  plumb.  The  accuracy  of 
such  an  instrument  could  be  increased  by 
adding  another  short  length  of  two  by  four 
at  the  center  so  as  to  make  the  tool  twice  as 
wide  where  the  pointer  is  mounted.  Since  the 
weight  is  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  pointer,  it 
will  hold  the  needle  upright  in  any  position 
in  which  the  tool  is  held,  so  that  additional 
escutcheon  pins  could  be  used  to  check  vari¬ 
ous  useful  angles.  The  accuracy  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  could  be  increased  by  using  a  roller 
bearing  on  the  pointer.  The  chief  disadvantage 
is  that  the  pointer  might  be  damaged  by  care¬ 
less  handling  or  accident. 

Mr.  Raoul  Fouveau  has  recently  constructed 
a  level,  employing  this  principle  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  way.  In  his  design  the  pointer 
is  balanced  on  a  knife  edge  inside  the  level, 
and  the  weights  are  applied  on  two  cross¬ 
beams  so  that  the  pointer  resembles  an  in¬ 
verted  “T”.  A  vein,  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  wide,  extends  slightly  above  a  brass 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  level,  and  two  es¬ 
cutcheon  pins  are  used  to  indicate  “level.” 

Mr.  Fouveau  estimates  that  this  model 
might  cost  as  much  as  ten  dollars.  If  there  is 
enough  interest,  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  have  it  manufactured. 

Rust  Removal.  Occasionally,  even  in 
the  best  regulated  workshop  or  household, 


things  get  rusty.  Several  suggestions  have 
come  in  on  rust  removal,  and  it  seems  wise 
to  pass  these  on.  Few  people  know  that  there 
is  available  in  the  average  well-equipped  hard¬ 
ware  store  an  abrasive  cloth  known  as  Crocus 
Cloth.  This  comes  in  sheets  of  the  same  size  as 
sandpaper,  and  carries  a  coating  of  jeweler’s 
rouge,  which  is  fine  enough  to  prevent  any 
apparent  scratching.  If  a  few  drops  of  oil  are 
poured  on  the  abrasive  side,  rust  may  be  re¬ 
moved  easily  and  safely.  Where  plating  is 
involved,  excessive  use  of  Crocus  Cloth  will 
remove  the  plating  also,  but,  in  most  cases, 
this  is  no  hazard.  Where  a  tool  or  instrument 
of  iron  or  steel  is  badly  corroded,  the  removal 
process  will  be  greatly  simplified  if  the  entire 
instrument  is  immersed  for  a  short  while  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  aluminum  acetate.  Upon 
removal,  most  of  the  rust  can  be  wiped  off 
with  a  rag,  and  then  polishing  may  be  finished 
with  Crocus  Cloth  and  oil. 

Paint-Zip.  Frequently,  requests  have  been 
received  for  advice  on  the  removal  of  paint. 
A  recently  announced  fluid,  with  the  trade 
name  of  Paint-Zip,  may,  therefore,  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  many  readers.  It  is  noninflammable 
and  nonirritating  on  brief  exposure.  It  will 
not  raise  the  grain  in  wood.  Tests  on  various 
paints  on  various  surfaces  have  shown  it  to 
be  a  surprisingly  effective  and  simple  means 
of  removing  paint.  The  liquid  is  simply 
brushed  onto  the  paint  and  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  minutes.  As  it  penetrates,  it  causes  the 
paint  to  wrinkle  and  peel.  This  can  then  be 
pulled  off  in  strips.  If  an  exceptionally  clean 
surface  is  required,  another  product,  Turco 
L-800,  may  be  used  to  wipe  off  any  residue. 
Both  liquids  are  sold  by  Turco  Products,  Inc., 
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which  has  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In 
single  gallon  cans,  it  is  priced  at  $4.25  a  gallon. 
Four  one-gallon  cans  cost  $3.75  a  gallon.  Five- 
gallon  cans  cost  $3.45  a  gallon.  Large  users 
may  secure  it  in  53-gallon  drums  at  $2.75  a 
gallon. 

Black  Paper.  Sight-saving  classes  seem 
generally  to  prefer  a  buffi  paper  with  black 
writing,  but  a  number  of  people  with  limited 
sight  have  found  that  white  writing  on  black 
paper  is  much  more  legible.  One  man,  a  sales¬ 
man  found  that  he  could  even  fill  out  stand¬ 
ard  sales  slips  if  he  wrote  the  first  copy  with 
white  crayon  on  black  sheets  cut  to  the  same 
size  as  his  salesbook.  Others  have  found  that 
they  could  read  writing  half  as  large  as  was 
ordinarily  necessary  to  be  legible.  A  student 
with  3/200  visual  acuity  had  negative  photo¬ 
stats  made  of  important  diagrams  and  found 
that  he  could  study  them  easily  by  holding 
a  strong  light  behind  them — an  utter  impos¬ 
sibility  with  a  positive  photostat. 

Black  drawing  paper  can  be  secured  at  any 
art  supply  store,  as  can  white  wax  crayon. 
Conte  Crayon  works  well,  but  there  are  others 
which  are  superior.  If  there  is  enough  de¬ 
mand,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  notebooks 
made  up,  using  thinner  paper  than  is  sold  in 
the  art  stores. 

Block  Counters.  One  correspondent  has 
worked  out  an  amusing  method  for  keep¬ 
ing  count  of  the  blocks  in  getting  around 
town.  He  carries  ten  small  ball  bearings  in 
the  pocket  inside  his  right  hand  jacket  pocket, 
and  drops  one  into  the  larger  pocket  at  each 
street  crossing.  If  he  goes  on  a  very  long 
walk,  he  says  his  legs  tell  him  when  he’s  in 
the  second  series  of  ten  blocks.  Says  it  isn’t 
important,  but  gives  him  one  less  thing  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Notes  on  Metal  Work.  Mr.  C.  E.  Huntley, 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  sent  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  some  of  his  jobs  and 
methods,  and  part  of  this,  at  any  rate,  should 
be  passed  on  now.  Those  who  wish  to  work 
with  metal  must  have,  Mr.  Huntley  says, 
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either  good  eyesight,  which  is  best,  or  espe¬ 
cially  sensitive  fingers.  One  should  be  able  to 
feel  scriber  lines  which  are  barely  perceptible 
to  the  eye. 

To  understand  how  difficult  this  really  is, 
Mr.  Huntley  goes  on,  suppose  one  wants  to 
drill  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  metal  three 
inches  wide,  four  inches  long  and  a  quarter 
inch  thick.  The  hole  is  to  be  located  nine 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  from  one  end  and 
eleven  sixty-fourths  of  an  inch  from  one  side. 

Mr.  Huntley  finds  it  possible  to  read  by 
touch  the  graduations  on  a  Starrett  No.  11 
combination  square.  A  combination  square 
consists  of  a  metal  rule  on  which  slides  either 
the  “square”  or  a  V-shaped  device  known  as 
a  center-head.  The  latter  is  so  designed  that 
when  the  V  is  set  against  a  round  bar,  the 
edge  of  the  rule  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  end  of  the  bar. 

To  solve  the  problem,  he  sets  the  square  at 
9/32  inch,  lays  a  straight  edge  (a  piece  of 
metal  known  to  have  a  perfectly  straight 
edge)  across  the  metal  to  be  drilled,  and  gets  it 
into  position  against  the  rule.  It  may  then  be 
clamped  in  place  and  rechecked,  after  which 
a  line  is  drawn  with  a  metal  scriber  (which  is 
simply  a  hardened,  very  sharp  length  of  steel). 
The  square  is  then  reset  at  11/64  inc h  and 
the  straight  edge  is  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  scribed  line  and  positioned  in  the  same 
way  and  another  line  scribed.  With  an  auto¬ 
matic  center  punch,  one  of  the  scribed  lines  is 
located,  then  the  punch  is  moved  slowly  along 
it  to  the  other  line.  A  very  slight  click  can  be 
felt  where  the  two  scribed  lines  meet.  The 
punch  is  then  pressed,  making  a  mark.  To 
check,  the  punch  is  drawn  along  both  scribed 
lines;  if  it  falls  into  the  punch  mark  on  both 
lines,  it  is  correctly  located. 

To  drill  the  hole,  where  no  drill  press  is 
available,  Mr.  Huntley  uses  a  simple  device 
which  he  heard  about  through  this  depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  originally  suggested  by  William 
Wiltchik,  of  New  York.  To  make  one  up, 
take  a  light  piece  of  half-inch  angle.  Place  one 
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side  in  a  vise  so  that  about  3/4  inch  is  above 
the  jaws  of  the  vise.  Saw  down  the  corner  of 
the  angle,  holding  the  saw  so  that  the  blade 
bisects  the  right  angle.  After  sawing  down 
for  about  a  half  inch,  bend  the  sides  of  the 
angle  back  to  form  flanges.  The  finished  tool 
resembles  a  vertical  V  with  flanges  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

To  use  this  tool,  place  the  point  of  the  drill 
in  the  center  punch  mark  and,  holding  the 
hand  drill  as  straight  as  possible,  turn  the 
drill  about  nine  times.  Then,  still  holding  the 
hand  drill,  bring  the  angle  guide  described 
above  against  the  drill  so  that  the  drill  is  in¬ 
side  the  V.  Clamp  the  guide  and  continue  to 
drill  with  the  drill  resting  lightly  against  the 
inside  of  the  V.  The  angle  guide  will  accom¬ 
modate  any  size  drill. 

The  center-head,  already  mentioned,  can  be 
installed  on  the  steel  rule,  and  the  centers  of 
round  rods  may  be  located  by  first  polishing 
the  end  with  emory  cloth,  then  setting  the 
V  against  the  side  and  scribing  a  line  across 
the  end.  Turning  the  center  head  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  rule  will  be  more  or  less  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  already  scribed,  scribe  an¬ 
other  line.  Find  their  junction  in  the  same 
manner  used  on  the  steel  plate  above,  and 
mark  with  the  center  punch.  Mr.  Huntley 
recently  demonstrated  the  method  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  who  agreed  that  he  could  not  have 
done  better  himself. 


STANDARDS 

The  following  is  a  set  of  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  contributors  reprinted  from  “Bet¬ 
ter  Times”. 

Contributors  Information  Bureau 
Standards 

The  following  standards  are  those  used  by 
the  Bureau  in  reporting  on  voluntary  welfare 
and  health  agencies. 

1 .  A  purpose  meeting  a  recognized  need 
The  Bureau  will  not  attempt  to  decide 


for  a  contributor  the  question  of  whether 
the  purpose  of  an  organization  is  one 
which  he  ought  to  support. 

2.  An  active,  responsible  and  regularly  meet¬ 
ing  governing  board ,  composed  wholly  or 
mainly  of  persons  not  receiving  remunera¬ 
tion  from  the  agency 

Measured  by:  required  regular  meetings; 
average  attendance;  activity  of  members 
on  sub-committees;  responsible  officers. 

3.  A  staff  sufficiently  large  and  qualified  by 
training  and  experience 

Measured  by:  standards  adopted  by  the 
respective  functional  fields;  and  by  rela¬ 
tive  conditions  in  fields  without  formu¬ 
lated  standards. 

4.  A  plant  adapted  to  its  purpose 
Measured  by:  regulations  of  appropriate 
public  authorities;  the  requirements  of 
its  special  program;  proper  maintenance, 
cleanliness  and  order;  appropriate  loca¬ 
tion. 

5.  Effective  methods  of  operation 
Measured  by:  precautions  against  dupli¬ 
cations  of  relief  and  service,  such  as 
through  use  of  Social  Service  Exchange; 
efficient  record  keeping;  adequate  super¬ 
vision  of  staff;  adequate  budgetary  con¬ 
trol. 

6.  An  active  participation  in  appropriate  co¬ 
ordinating  programs 

7.  Accepted  methods  of  fund  raising  and  pub¬ 
licity 

Measured  by:  economy  and  soundness  of 
operation,  with  disapproval  of  methods 
generally  considered  unsound,  such  as 
telephone  appeals  and  exploitation  of 
clients  or  beneficiaries  through  use  of 
their  names  in  publicizing  their  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

8.  Acceptable  procedures  for  financial  ac¬ 
counting 

Measured  by:  annual  audit  by  an  outside 
certified  public  accountant  or  other 
qualified  auditor;  availability  of  financial 
data  on  responsible  inquiry. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind — Mr.  Ted  R. 
Christy,  Commissioner  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Marvin 
Crittenden  of  Blytheville,  Arkansas  and  former 
Field  Supervisor  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Director  of  Social  Service  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare.  He  succeeds  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bell,  who  becomes  administrative  assistant  in  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Division.  Since  the  home  teach¬ 
ing  program  is  administered  by  the  Social  Service 
Division  this  will  bring  Mr.  Crittenden  in  closer 
contact  with  work  for  the  blind. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — Mr.  George 
Tackach,  formerly  at  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  has  Been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  broom 
shop.  A  training  school  in  the  fundamentals  of 
machine  shop  work  was  established  in  the  sheltered 
shop  during  the  summer.  This  is  part  of  the  training 
program  which '  operates  under  the  terms  of  the 
Barden-LaFollette  Act  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Frank  Jamison,  many  young  blind  people  are  learn¬ 
ing,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to  handle  a  drill 
press,  a  lathe,  and  other  machinery  commonly  found 
in  various  industrial  plants.  Mr.  Todd  Stimple,  a 
chemical  engineer,  has  been  named  supervisor  of  the 
Contract  Department. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind — Several 
new  braille  and  sight-saving  pupils  have  entered  the 
school,  and  the  following  new  teachers  have  joined 
the  staff  of  instructors:  Mrs.  Thomas  Flannigan,  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  is  in 
charge  of  the  sight  conseravtion  classes;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Haskins,  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Kansas,  is  instructor  of  intermediate  music;  Miss 
Margaret  King,  a  graduate  of  Shenandoah  Conserva¬ 
tory,  is  teaching  primary  music;  Mr.  Russell  Rich¬ 
ards,  a  graduate  of  Kent  State  University,  is  teaching 
in  the  industrial  department;  Miss  Mary  Ethel 
Schell,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  College,  is  the  fifth 
grade  teacher  and  is  also  serving  as  Girl  Scout 
leader. 

Perkins  Institution — New  teachers  at  Perkins  this 


year  are  Shirley  A.  Drucker,  who  received  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  June,  to  teach  in  the  Lower  School;  Janet 
H.  Chick,  graduate  of  Simmons  College,  to  teach 
home  economics  in  the  Upper  School,  and  Christos 
A.  Pappas,  Jr.,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  recently  completed  a  year  of  service  in 
the  Army,  to  teach  science  in  the  Boys’  Upper 
School.  Paul  L.  Bauguss,  since  1935  connected  with 
the  music  department,  has  been  appointed  directory 
succeeding  John  F.  Hartwell,  who  retired  after  forty 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Bauguss  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  studied 
choral  directing  at  Tanglewood.  The  enrollment  this 
year  is  a  little  larger  than  last,  and  in  addition  to 
the  pupils  from  the  New  England  area,  there  are 
pupils  from  several  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Harvard  Class  this  year  has  representatives  from 
Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Greece,  and  a  member  from 
Egypt  is  expected  soon.  Summer  improvements 
have  included  the  modernization  of  the  shower 
rooms  attached  to  the  swimming  pool  and  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  an  extension  to  the  power  house  to' 
make  more  space  available  for  the  appliance  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — The  following 
new  teachers  have  joined  the  staff:  Mr.  Leslie  Webb, 
Jr.,  of  Arizona,  who  filled  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Roy  J.  Ward;  Mr.  John  Hart, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  is  taking  over  the  work  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Lyons,  former  coach;  Mr.  James  Emer¬ 
son,  of  Maryland,  who  will  teach  languages  and 
social  studies,  filling  the  position  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  W.  Patrick  Morrissey;  and  Miss  Beatrix 
Baird,  of  New  York,  who  is  taking  over  physical 
education  for  girls,  which  Mrs.  Johnson  previously 
taught.  Mrs.  Greer  is  the  new  housemother  in  “A” 
Cottage-  and  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  new  housemother  in 
the  girls’  building  of  the  Colored  Department. 
Twenty-one  new  pupils  were  enrolled  this  year. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — Miss 
Louise  Sloan  has  retired  from  her  position  as 
teacher  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  An  able 
and  efficient  teacher,  she  made  a  real  place  for  her¬ 
self  in  the  hearts  of  faculty  and  pupils  alike.  Miss 
Florence  Blake,  formerly  teacher  of  the  sixth  and 
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seventh  grades,  has  assumed  Miss  Sloan’s  work,  and 
Mr.  Abraham  Weiner,  boys’  physical  director  and 
part-time  academic  teacher,  has  taken  over  Miss 
Blake’s  grades.  Miss  Charlotte  Howe,  girls’  physical 
director,  is  teaching  sixth  and  seventh  grade  geog¬ 
raphy  this  year. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — Four  new  faculty 
members  have  joined  the  staff  this  year.  Miss  Ger¬ 
aldine  Scholl,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard-Perkins 
course,  comes  from  the  Grand  Rapids  braille  classes 
to  act  as  elementary  supervisor.  Mrs.  Ruth  Meyer, 
former  superintendent  of  Valley  Farms  Schools,  will 
teach  the  seventh  grade  and  some  high  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Mrs.  Catherine  Mohan,  with  experience  in  both 
the  Lansing  and  Cleveland  schools,  will  teach  sight¬ 
saving  classes.  Miss  Eudocia  Stratton,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  State  Aid  for  Public  Libraries,  is  the  new 
librarian. 


New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind — William 
McGreal  of  Peterborough  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  this  association.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  business  executive  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  before  he  lost  his  sight  a  few  years  ago.  Since 
then,  in  addition  to  sharing  in  the  work  on  his 
farm  in  Peterborough,  Mr.  McGreal  has  taught  at 
Perkins  Institution  and  has  done  considerable  writ¬ 
ing  and  public  speaking. 

Jewish  Braille  Review — The  prize  winners  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Review  Sixth  International  Competi¬ 
tion  have  been  announced.  Richard  Kinney  of  East 
Sparta,  Ohio,  who  won  the  first  prize  for  poetry 
was  awarded  the  Helen  Keller  Gold  Medal  for 
Literary  Excellence.  Robert  Belue  of  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  prose. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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MANUAL  FOR  ORIENTORS 

WAR  BLIND  SERVICE 


When  the  word  “Orientation”  is  used  in 
the  War  Blind  Service,  it  means  foot  travel 
without  the  aid,  or  with  limited  aid,  of 
sight.  What  you  are  teaching  when  you  give 
a  man  his  orientation  is  a  type  of  navigation. 
Foot  travel  by  sound,  touch,  and  other  senses 
is  something  that  can  be  mastered  just  as  sail¬ 
ing  a  bo3t  can  be  mastered.  It  is  not  a  natural 
gift.  It  must  be  learned,  if  it  is  to  be  acquired. 
It  can  he  taught. 

The  Orientor 

A  person  who  has  lost  his  sight  can  learn 
foot  travel  the  hard  way,  that  is,  by  chance. 
However,  a  qualified  instructor  with  proper 
training  and  experience  keeps  his  pupil  from 
getting  into  bad  habits  and  gives  him  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  other  people’s  mistakes. 


Editor’s  Note:  We  belifeve  that  this  manual,  prepared 
for  orientors  in  the  War  Blind  Service,  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  educators  of  blind  children,  as  well  as  to 
all  rehabilitation  personnel. 


In  doing  this,  the  orientor  must  overcome  a 
prejudice  that  most  people  have  against 
teachers  and  being  taught.  This  is  especially 
true  of  men  who  have  been  through  intensive 
training  before  going  overseas.  People  natur¬ 
ally  do  not  like  to  hear  others  explain  things. 
Ordinarily  they  will  not  listen  to  explana¬ 
tions  except  out  of  curiosity  or  politeness. 
We  listen  to  people  who  tell  us  things  we 
want  to  hear.  Sometimes  we  give  our  best 
attention  to  people  who  do  not  want  us  to 
learn.  The  spy  in  the  enemy  capital  does  this. 

Learning  depends  first  of  all  upon  a  com¬ 
bination  of  curiosity  and  the  expectation  of 
getting  some  benefit  from  paying  attention. 
The  soldier  who  has  lost  his  sight  will  not 
care  whether  or  not  his  instructor  has  been 
in  combat;  neither  will  he  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  his  orientor  has  not  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  being  blind,  if  the  orientor  can 
produce  results.  He  will  be  willing  to  learn 
from  a  person  who  can  help  him. 
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The  Pupil 

One  thing  the  orientor  must  know,  and 
keep  in  mind  at  all  times,  is  that  a  blind  man 
is  merely  a  man  who  cannot  see.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  is  blind  does  not  change  his  per¬ 
sonality  nor  set  him  apart  from  others.  If 
a  seeing  person  is  blindfolded  and  tries  to 
get  around  in  a  place  where  there  are  ob¬ 
stacles,  he  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly- 
blinded  man.  He  walks  with  fear  of  collision, 
groping,  and  perhaps  holding  his  head  back 
in  an  unnatural  position,  as  though  he  were 
afraid  of  hitting  something.  A  person  who 
performs  this  experiment  will  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  blind  without  hope  of  seeing, 
but  he  will  learn  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
a  blind  man.  People  who  live  with  blind 
people  constantly  are  sometimes  the  worst 
offenders  in  forgetting  this. 

The  world  is  geared  for  people  with  sight. 
This,  at  times,  makes  the  needs  -and  wishes 
of  the  blind  man  different  from  those  of  the 
seeing  man.  It  leads  to  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  sighted  person.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  seeing  sometimes  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  blind  person  is  not  think¬ 
ing  normally.  If  at  any  time  you  believe  the 
pupil  is  not  thinking  like  a  normal  person, 
you  should  stop  and  ask  yourself  if  he  is 
thinking:  what  you  would  be  thinking  if 
you  couldn’t  see.  For  example,  a  blind  man 
can  enjoy,  to  a  certain  extent,  activity  in 
which  he  has  to  depend  on  another  person’s 
description  of  what  is  going  on.  He  can  enjoy 
pitching  horseshoes,  bowling  or  even  attend¬ 
ing  a  polo  match.  But  the  less  he  participates, 
as  at  a  polo  match,  the  more  his  enjoyment 
depends  on  the  liveliness  of  the  description 
he  is  given  by  a  seeing  person.  In  general,  the 
blind  man  wfll  want  to  participate  in  doing 
things  in  which  touch,  muscular  sensation, 
and  sound  are  important.  This  is  the  way 
you  would  be  if  you  could  not  sec. 

This  is  the  warning  that  was  given  to  one 
orientor  by  a  doctor  who  had  studied  blind 


soldiers:  “You  can,  if  you  are  not  careful, 
make  him  a  mental  cripple  by  deciding 
things  for  him.”  Always  remember  that  a 
blind  man  is  a  legally  responsible  individual. 
He  can  make  decisions  for  himself. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  blind  men,  just  as 
there  are  all  kinds  of  seeing  men.  Soldiers 
who  cannot  see  have  just  this  much  in  com¬ 
mon:  At  one  time,  all  could  see,  all  were 
healthy  enough  to  get  into  the  Army.  If  you 
had  been  one  of  them,  you  would  still  be 
the  same  man  you  are  now,  onlv  you  would 
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not  be  able  to  see. 

The  Subject 

Any  active  skill,  such  as  mastery  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  horsemanship,  or  fishing,  becomes  a 
subject  when  it  is  studied.  Under  this  circum¬ 
stance,  orientation  of  the  blind  becomes  a 
subject. 

In  teaching,  there  is  no  substitute  for  basic 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  horsemanship  is 
to  be  properly  taught,  the  riding  master 
must  know  what  actions  a  rider  must  per¬ 
form  to  keep  from  being  thrown  from  a 
horse.  He  must  also  know  where  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  horse  to  make  him  respond 
as  the  rider  desires.  He  must  have  at  his 
command  much  other  information  which 
makes  it  possible  to  ride  successfully.  This  is 
not  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching.  It 
is  basic  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself. 
Teaching  a  skill  well  depends  upon  a  basic 
knowledge  of  that  subject. 

Basic  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  foot 
travel  without  sight  consists  of  knowing  how 
a  blind  man  uses  his  uncommon  skill  after 
he  has  learned  it.  This  means  knowing  what 
aids  he  emplovs  to  guide  him,  how  these  can 
be  used,  and  how  fully  they  can  be  used. 

What  Aids  He  Uses 

Here  are  the  five  natural  aids  of  the  blind 
man  in  foot  travel : 

1.  Sound  (also  called  aural  sense) 

2.  Touch  (also  called  tactile  sense) 
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3.  Scent  (also  called  olfactory  sense) 

4.  Muscular  sensation  (also  called  kin¬ 
esthetic  sense) 

5.  Obstacle  sensation  (There  are  several 
other  terms  covering  obstacle  sensation,  but 
there  is  no  common  short  word  such  as 
‘‘sound’'  or  “touch”.) 

The  first  three  senses  are  the  ones  on  which 
a  blind  man  depends  most,  and  most  con¬ 
sciously.  He  depends  less,  and  he  depends  less 
consciously,  on  the  last  two.  You  already 
have  a  general  idea  of  how  the  blind  man 
uses  the  first  three  aids.  He  hears  a  noisy 
radiator  and  knows  he  is  approaching  a  cof¬ 
fee  shop.  He  feels  the  coolness  of  shade  and 
knows  he  is  passing  under  a  tree. 

Muscular  sensation,  which  is  also  called 
kinesthetic  sense,  may  be  a  type  of  sensation 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  by  name, 
but  you  use  it  every  day.  It  will  be  illustrated 
if  you  close  your  eyes  and  put  your  arms  up 
over  your  head.  You  are  not  able  to  see  your 
arms,  but  by  muscular  memory  you  direct 
them  to  the  position  in  which  you  wish  to 
place  them.  By  muscular  sensation  you  know 
they  are  there!  Muscular  sensation  becomes 
muscular  memory  when  vou  look  back  on  it 
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in  your  mind.  It  enables  you  to  repeat  mus¬ 
cular  activities  you  have  learned.  Perhaps  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  entering  your  house  in  the 
dark  and  making  your  way  in  the  dark  to 
an  electric  light  cord,  avoiding  obstacles.  In 
doing  this,  you  use  muscular  memory  and 
muscular  sensation .  , 

Obstacle  sensation,  sometimes  improperly 
called  “the  sixth  sense”,  is  the  fifth  aid  which 
blind  people  use  in  traveling  on  foot.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  press. 

The  following  facts  should  be  pointed  out 
with  regard  to  obstacle  sensation: 

1.  If  it  is  an  aid,  it  is  the  least  reliable  one, 
being  more  and  less  in  evidence  on  different 
days. 

2.  It  lends  itself  so  readily  to  deception  and 
unconscious  self-deception  that  only  under 


the  most  controlled  conditions,  where  it  is 
least  likely  to  be  confused  with  other  aids,  is 
indication  of  its  existence  to  be  credited. 

3.  From  the  most  reliable  of  experiments 
under  controlled  conditions,  it  appears  re¬ 
lated  to  hearing.  It  may  even  be  the  mere 
blocking  off  of  some  of  the  sound  waves 
which  fill  the  air.  If  vou  will  hold  a  book  or 
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other  object  within  a  few  inches  of  your 
ear,  you  will  unquestionably  get  a  sensation 
in  your  ear.  Probably  this  is  a  mere  deaden¬ 
ing  of  sound.  Possibly  this  is  all  there  is  to 
o  bstacl e  se  n  sati o  n . 

Artificial  Aids 

In  addition  to  the  five  natural  aids,  there 
are  two  artificial  aids  which  are  widely  used 
at  the  present  time.  These  are  guide  dogs 
and  canes. 

Guide  dogs.  The  subject  of  guide  dogs  for 
the  blind  is  an  advanced  study  with  which 
this  manual  is  not  concerned. 

Canes.  Canes,  properly  used,  can  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  both  in  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  travel.  The  proper  use  of  the  cane  is 
for  a  bumper,  not  for  a  probe. 

How  the  Aids  are  Used 

Having  the  five  aids  in  mind  does  not 
mean  that  you  know  them  as  a  blind  man 
knows  them.  If  you  are  going  to  teach  a 
person  who  cannot  see,  to  travel  on  foot,  you 
must  think  constantly  of  hearing,  touch, 
scent,  muscular  sensation  and  obstacle  sen¬ 
sation  as  aids  to  the  blind  man  in  getting 
around.  Only  in  this  way  can  you  discover 
what  sounds,  scents  and  obstacles  mean  to 
people  who  cannot  see,  just  as  only  by  think¬ 
ing  in  a  foreign  language  can  you  master  it. 
You  must  apply  the  blind  man’s  aids  wher¬ 
ever  you  go.  You  must  listen  for  sounds,  such 
as  the  noise  of  a  heat  pipe,  which  could  be  an 
aid  to  a  person  without  sight.  You  must  be 
alert  for  smells  such  as  that  of  a  bakery  or 
drugstore.  You  must  notice  the  quality  of  the 
terrain  under  foot  through  your  shoe  soles. 
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In  order  to  know  the  skill  of  foot  travel 
without  sight  you  must  blindfold  yourself 
and  experiment  in  performance  as  much  as 
possible.  Even  if  you  do  this  a  great  deal,  you 
probably  will  not  develop  your  senses  as 
acutely  as  a  blind  man  does.  Circumstances 
will  not  be  sufficiently  compelling  because 
you  know  you  will  be  able  to  see  when  you 
take  your  blindfold  off.  To  make  up  for  the 
understanding  you  lack  because  of  this,  you 
will  have  to  use  vour  eves  constantlv  in  the 
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environment  in  which  vou  teach  in  order  to 
find  objects  which  may  furnish  aids.  You 
must  get  in  the  habit,  whenever  you  see  some 
object,  of  asking  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Does  it  make  a  noise? 

2.  Does  it  smell  ? 

3.  Is  it  hot  or  cold  ? 

4.  If  it  makes  no  noise,  does  *  not  smell, 
gives  off  no  temperature,  is  it  in  the  way,  and, 
if  so,  does  it  relate  to  other  objects? 

If  you  are  to  teach  orientation  to  the  blind, 
you  should  put  yourself  in  their  position 
whenever  possible,  not  for  the  sake  of  adding 
to  your  sympathy,  but  merelv  to  learn  the 
subject  you  are  going  to  teach. 

Before  he  starts  to  teach,  the  orientor  must 
have  in  mind  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  plan 
of  environment  he  intends  to  teach  his  pupil. 
He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  each  particular 
object  within  each  limit.  Even  though  his 
knowledge  starts  from  the  visual,  it  must 
carry  him  into  the  realm  of  perception  by 
other  means  and  senses.  Everything  which 
cannot  be  perceived  by  hearing,  scent,  tem¬ 
perature,  or  touch  under  foot,  should  be  cata¬ 
logued  together  in  his  mind  as  a  hazard.  The 
majority  of  objects  will  be  in  this  last  cate¬ 
gory.  He  must  know  about  them  all,  going 
over  the  course  he  is  about  to  teach,  as  a 
jockey  does  a  cross  country  race  course. 

The  orientor  must  make  sure  in  this  proc¬ 
ess  that  he  has  some  plan  for  using  every  ob¬ 
ject  feasible  as  an  aid.  He  must  have  a  plan 
by  which  the  pupil  may  reckon  his  course, 
using  muscular  sensation.  He  must  pay  par¬ 


ticular  attention  to  the  feel  under  foot, 
whether  it  is  rough,  smooth,  or  in  any  other 
way  unusual  as  the  flooring  or  terrain 
changes. 

It  is  with  these  matters  that  the  subject  of 
orientation  of  the  blind  is  concerned.  Even  a 
basic  knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  by 
thinking  about  orientation,  thinking  in  its 
terms,  and  applying  them  in  particular  cases. 

How  Fully  the  Aids  Can  he  Used 

The  question  is  frequently  asked:  “What 
good  does  it  do  for  an  orientor  or  a  pupil 
to  learn  the  sounds,  smells,  distances  and  ob¬ 
stacles  in  one  environment,  such  as  an  army 
hospital?”  If  you  will  stop  and  think,  you 
will  realize  that  all  navigators  must  start 
somewhere.  They  learn  over  particular 
courses,  after  which  the  principles  they  have 
studied  can  be  used  elsewhere.  The  Army 
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General  Hospital  is  in  many  ways  a  good 
environment  in  which  to  give  basic  training 
in  travel  to  a  blind  man.  It  is  good  because  it 
is  simpler  than  any  environment  he  will  en¬ 
counter  afterward.  Its  miles  of  corridors  con¬ 
nect  different  points  to  which  the  common 
needs  of  a  man  take  him:  mess  hall,  PX, 
bank,  post  office,  gymnasium,  dental  clinic, 
library,  church,  etc.  Objectives  are  readily 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  courses  he  learns. 
Yet  there  is  not  so  much  danger  and  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  is  defeated  at  the  outset  by  the 
thought  of  reaching  destinations  on  his  own. 
The  orientor  must  keep  in  mind  at  all  times 
that  orientation  cannot  mean  anything  unless 
it  is  related  to  an  environment,  just  as  navi¬ 
gation  does  not  mean  anything,  except  as  it 
is  related  to  particular  courses. 

When  people  ask  what  good  it  does  a  blind 
man  or  his  orientor  to  learn  travel  in  an  army 
hospital,  this  may  be  an  unconscious  protest 
against  the  restrictions  under  which  the  blind 
find  themselves.  Probablv  thev  mean  to  sav, 
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“Isn’t  there  some  better  discovery  than  this 
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mere  use  of  remaining  senses?  Isn’t  there 
some  technique  that  can  be  applied  in  an  un- 
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familiar  environment  without  undergoing  a 
conscious  learning  process?”  And  since  there 
is  not,  to  many  people  it  seems  that  the  blind 
man  might  as  well  not  make  so  great  an 
effort  but  submit  himself  to  guides. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  orientor  to 
know  is  that  it  is  a  skill  ordinarily  acquired 
in  months  and  years,  rather  than  in  days  and 
weeks.  However,  the  blind  who  persist  in  in¬ 
dependence  gradually  find  that  travel  grows 
easier,  that  each  new  environment  learned, 
makes  the  next  less  difficult.  They  find  that 
travel  on  their  own  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  self-confidence. 

Here  are  two  aims  which  you  may  hope  to 
accomplish  with  each  pupil: 

1.  To  enable  him  to  travel  on  foot  in  a 
familiar  environment  without  help. 

2.  To  give  him  a  system  of  learning  his 
way  around  in  an  unfamiliar  environment 
with  a  minimum  of  aid. 

You  will  want  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
these  two  objectives.  In  other  words,  what 
standards  can  you  hope  to  reach,  judging  by 
the  achievements  of  other  blind  people? 
Your  general  measurement  can  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  In  controlled  environment,  such  as 
schools  for  the.  blind,  most  blind  people  learn 
to  get  around  without  any  assistance,  without 
colliding  with  fixed  obstructions. 

2.  In  uncontrolled  environments,  such  as 
countryside  or  business  districts,  most  people 
require  some  help,  especially  at  crossings,  but 
this  is  frequently  limited  to  receiving  help 
at  crossings  where  there  is  fast  or  heavy 
traffic. 

Whatever  you  do,  as  an  orientor,  or  try 
to  make  your  pupil  do,  remember  this: 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  ability 
of  the  blind  in  this  s\ill.  The  orientor  must 
not  insist  upon  the  pupil’s  reaching  an  ab¬ 
solute  standard  but  bring  him  to  the  highest 
level  possible  for  him  to  achieve.  Remember 
that  each  blind  man  is  different.  The  blind 
are  not  a  class. 


Method  of  Teaching 

The  best  special  method  which  has  ever 
been  devised  for  teaching  the  blind  is  to  apply 
ordinary  teaching  methods,  based  on  practi¬ 
cal  psychology. 

Here  are  the  steps  which  it  is  usually  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  teacher  to  take  in  teaching: 

1.  Find  out  what  the  pupil  knows. 

2.  Get  him  ready  to  be  taught. 

3.  Teach  or  “enlighten”  him,  that  is,  pre¬ 
sent  the  new  thing. 

4.  Drill. 

5.  Find  out  if  the  pupil  has  learned  what 
has-been  taught. 

More  briefly,  these  five  steps  are:  evaluate, 
prepare,  teach,  drill,  test. 

Initial  Testing 

An  orientor  may  begin  to  give  the  blind 
soldier  help  either  before  he  has  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  traveling  on  foot  without  sight,  or 
at  any  stage  thereafter.  At  whatever  stage 
of  skill  the  orientor  finds  the  pupil,  the  first 
thing  he  must  find  out,  like  any  coach  or 
teacher,  is  how  much  the  pupil  knows.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  testing  is  to  let  the  in¬ 
structor  know  how  much  the  pupil  knows, 
and  where  to  start.  For  this  purpose  it  does 
not  matter  whether  or  not  the  person  to  be 
instructed  knows  he  is  being  tested.  But  the 
instructor  should  manage  to  find  out  by  ques¬ 
tioning  or  the  observation  of  certain  definite 
things. 

The  following  list  will  yield  to  individual 
needs  and  peculiarities,  but  would  serve  for  a 
starting  point. 

1.  Has  the  patient  had  any  instruction  pre¬ 
viously  at  this  or  another  hospital? 

2.  If  he  has  had  no  instruction,  is  he  ready 
for  it? 

3.  Is  he  totally  blind,  or  has  he  some  sight? 

4.  Has  he  any  other  limitations,  such  as 
loss  of  hearing,  sense  of  smell,  or  a  limb? 

5.  If  he  has  had  instruction,  has  a  special 
technique  been  used,  or  has  it  been  an  origi- 
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nal  technique  or  merely  good  common  sense  ? 

6.  If  he  has  had  instruction  by  an  approved 
technique,  how  does  he  measure  up  ? 

7.  If  he  has  had  instruction  by  an  original 
technique,  are  there  any  methods  apparent 
which  might  be  adopted  for  the  use  of  others, 
or  any  bad  habits  which  must  be  corrected? 

It  is  only  after  the  orientor  has  estimated 
the  pupil’s  needs,  that  he  can  teach. 

Preparing  the  Pupil  to  Learn 

You  have  probably  found  from  your  own 
experience  that  the  people  around  you  either 
want  you  to  learn,  do  not  want  you  to  learn, 
or  do  not  care  whether  you  learn  or  not.  You 
read  above  that  sometimes  we  give  our  best 
attention  to  those  who  do  not  want  us  to 
learn.  The  spy  in  the  enemy  capital  was  cited 
as  an  example  of  a  man  who  does  this.  He 
learns  because  he  is  prepared  to  learn,  his 
eyes  and  ears  are  alert  to  take  in  everything 
he  sees  and  hears.  His  brain  is  ready  to 
sift,  and  refine,  and  estimate.  This  is  the  op¬ 
posite  state  of  mind  from  that  of  the  unin¬ 
terested  child  in  school  bn  a  warm  afternoon. 

Making  the  blind  man  want  to  learn  his 
orientation  is  the  process  by  which  the  ori¬ 
entor  prepares  him  to  learn  it.  The  orientor 
will  not  begin  to  teach  until  he  is  convinced 
that  his  pupil  is  prepared  to  learn.  If  a  pupil 
is  prepared  to  learn,  his  attention  and  his 
effort  are  focused  on  learning.  Under  this 
circumstance,  a  pupil  can  learn  facts  or  skills 
in  a  very  short  time  and  can  even  teach  him¬ 
self.  You  are  using  a  teaching  method  when 
you  do  any  thing  which  will  make  the  pupil 
want  to  travel  properly. 

In  order  to  discover  such  a  wish  or  to  im¬ 
plant  it  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  orientor 
must  know  his  pupil.  This  is  especially  true 
of  one  whom  he  has  taken  over  after  previous 
instruction  from  another  orientor.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  spend  one  or  two  periods 
with  such  a  pupil,  coaching  or  accompanying 
him  in  an  athletic  activity,  or  on  a  recrea¬ 
tional  trip  before  trying  to  instruct  him  in 


travel.  Before  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  man, 
the  orientor  must  have  his  confidence.  Many 
means  have  been  used  to  reach  this  objective. 
Small  considerations  are  often  the  best.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  fat  off  a  man’s  meat  or  killing  the 
fly  that  is  bothering  him  can  be  a  better  be¬ 
ginning  than  any  “sales  talk”. 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  a  person  who 
has  not  received  any  instruction  is  easier  than 
to  gain  that  of  one  who  has  had  instruction. 
In  the  case  of  both,  the  orientor  must  find 
some  desire  of  the  person  to  make  use  of.  In 
the  very  beginning,  there  are  two  things  on 
his  mind.  One  is  the  will  to  be  active.  The 
second  is  a  curiosity  about  how  he  can  be  so 
without  assistance.  If  the  orientor  is  able  to 
produce  something  which  the  patient  will 
find  immediately  useful  in  getting  around, 
the  pupil  will  be  curious  to  find  out  what 
other  tricks  the  orientor  knows.  He  will  be 
prepared  to  learn  more.  This  again  is  teach¬ 
ing  with  a  method,  whether  the  person  doing 
the  teaching  knows  it  or  not.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  ways  of  preparing  the  pupil  to  learn 
more.  Once  again,  pupils  judge  orientors  by 
the  results  they  produce. 

Teaching  or  “ Enlightening' ’ 

Always  remember  that  although  most 
people  are  prejudiced  against  teachers  and 
being  taught,  nevertheless,  they  like  to  learn. 
Particularly  with  adults,  the  less  a  teacher 
seems  like  a  teacher,  the  more  chance  he  has 
of  success  with  his  pupil.  Every  trick  is  fair 
which  can  make  the  pupil  teach  himself. 
There  should  be  only  enough  control  from 
the  coach  to  keep  the  pupil  from  developing 
bad  habits. 

When  the  orientor  explains  something  new 
to  the  pupil,  it  must  be  done  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner  and  only  after  the  pupil 
is  ready.  You  can  make  your  explanations 
clear  by  knowing  exactly  what  process  you 
are  going  to  teach  and  having  in  mind  all  the 
terms  you  are  going  to  use.  The  coach  him¬ 
self  must  be  readv  for  the  lesson.  Know  what 
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you  are  going  to  teach.  Always  have  good 
reasons  for  teaching  it  and  good  reasons  for 
the  methods  you  use. 

The  following  type  of  instruction  particu¬ 
larly  should  be  avoided: 

“This  thing  here — the — er — door  post — jam 
— that  is,  you  know,  the  side  of  the  door — is 
right  over  here — there — let  me  take  your 
hand — feel  it.” 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  how  to  get  around  is  to 
let  them  feel  the  obstacles  they  will  hit  if  they 
do  not  use  the  proper  methods  of  avoiding 
them.  Here  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
coach  must  know  the  courses  and  terrain 
which  he  is  teaching.  He  must  know  it  in 
whole  and  in  part,  and  he  must  teach  it  in 
whole  and  in  part.  As  he  does  his  teaching, 
he  must  thinly  of  the  name  of  the  obstacle 
before  the  pupil  has  reached  it.  The  name 
must  came  readily  to  his  tongue,  not  stutter 
there,  changing  the  name  of  one  object,  to 
another  until  the  orientor  hits  a  word  near 
what  he  means. 

Teaching  a  blind  person  orientation  is  an 
activity.  It  is  one  to  which  the  orientor  should 
give  as  much  attention  as  a  radio  announcer 
gives  to  his  broadcast.  He  should  remember 
that  his  words  are  going  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  another  human  being  at  a  time  when 
they  make  a  very  marked  impression.  The 
phrases  he  uses  may  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient  later  on.  The  orientor 
must  think  constantly  of  what  he  is  saying. 

An  orientation  lesson  may  seem  a  casual 
thing,  just  as  a  radio  announcer’s  broadcast 
may,  but  it  must  be  casual  only  when  it  is 
planned  to  be.  It  is  not  something  that  can  be 
done  “to  be  doing  something”  when  neither 
pupil  nor  coach  have  anything  else  to  do.  At 
such  times  it  is  better  to  take  the  pupil  for  a 
walk,  guiding  him. 

Remember!  quick  results  are  not  your 
chief  object.  It  is  for  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  a  man’s  blindness  that  the  Army 
is  able  to  give  aid  to  a  soldier  who  has  lost 
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his  sight.  The  object  is  not  to  get  him  off 
your  hands  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to  keep 
him  learning  either  by  himself  or  with  your 


“Teaching  without  some  sort  of  drill  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  is  generally  useless.” 

In  this  stage  of  learning,  the  pupil  practices 
what  he  has  learned  during  the  “enlighten¬ 
ing”  stage.  As  much  as  possible  he  should 
drill  himself.  During  drill,  the  orientor 
should  check  the  pupil  only  as  often  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  development  of  bad 
habits.  However,  the  best  means  he  can  use 
to  keep  the  pupil  from  developing  such 
habits  is  to  forestall  them  by  ma\ing  his  ori¬ 
ginal  explanation  clear. 

Testing 

Testing  after  teaching  has  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  purpose  from  testing  before  teaching.  It 
is  not  only  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows 
and  does  not  know  but  also  to  let  him  \now 
how  well  he  is  doing.  This  is  necessary  if  he 
is  to  progress,  as  only  in  this  way  will  he 
maintain  an  interest  in  the  skill  he  has 
learned.  He  must  have  in  mind  a  goal  and 
know  how  close  he  is  coming  to  it. 

Always  remember  that  the  principles  of 
normal  psychology  are  those  which  should 
be  employed  in  teaching  blind  soldiers. 

Here  are  five  rules  which  you  may  find 
will  simplify  your  teaching  method.  They  are 
from  Woodworth’s  Practical  Psychology, 
written  about  the  seeing.  You  might  sum¬ 
marize  the  method  you  must  employ  by 
memorizing  them. 

Rules  for  Learning 

1.  A  method  makes  learning  easier. 

2.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when  the 
learner  concentrates  all  his  efforts  and  atten¬ 
tion  on  learning. 

3.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when  the 
learner  knows  what  he  must  do  to  improve. 
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4.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when  the 
learner  has  some  idea  of  how  well  he  is  get¬ 
ting  along. 

5.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when  the 
learner  is  trying  to  improve. 

Any  manner  of  teaching  which  is  alive  and 
thorough  is  a  good  method.  For  seeing  troops, 
one  officer  in  this  war  gave  the  following 
recipe  for  being  thorough:  “Tell  them  what 
you’re  going  to  tell  them.  Tell  them.  Tell 
them  what  you  have  told  them.”  The  blind 
soldier  ordinarily  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
this  type  of  pressure  drill.  Use  every  means  to 
make  what  he  is  learning  interesting.  Under 
certain  circumstances  this  would  mean  show¬ 
ing  the  pupil  what  you  are  going  to  show 
him,  asking  him  what  it  is  and  telling  him 
about  it.  Some  pupils  like  this  method. 
Others  do  not. 

Remember  that  each  pupil  is  different.  It 
is  important  for  you  to  keep  this  in  mind  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  past,  blind  people  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  being  forced  to  do  standard 
things  in  a  standard  way.  Too  many  people 
are  eager  to  dominate  and  experiment  with 
the  blind.  This  is  why  teaching  methods 
should  be  individual  and  use  every  means  to 
preserve  the  individual  personality.  No  one 
wants  to  deprive  the  blinded  soldier  of  the 
security  he  can  derive  from  being  a  member 
of  a  group.  But  he  should  be  a  member  of  a 
seeing  group. 

Courses 

Two  specific  army  travel  courses  are  on 
paper.  One  covers  Valley  Forge  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Phoenixville,  and  the  environs;  one, 
Dibble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  and 
the  environs. 

Both  give  a  routine  for  learning  to  travel  to 
various  objectives,  emphasizing  different 
types  of  sense  training  in  turn.  An  orientor 
with  only  one  blind  pupil  at  any  army  or 
civilian  hospital  could,  if  necessary,  lay  out  a 
similar  course. 

Here  are  some  principles  which  he  should 


bear  in  mind  in  case  he  is  faced  with  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  doing  this. 

1.  Naturally  the  course  should  start  with 
immediate  environs,  such  as  the  ward  in 
which  the  person  sleeps,  and  proceed  to 
larger  units.  But  he  can  be  taken  for  extended 
walks  with  a  guide,  getting  the  entire  plan  of 
the  hospital  before  he  learns  each  unit.  The 
pupil  should  receive  sufficient  training  in 
proper  guiding. 

2.  Plan  each  unit  of  teaching  to  cover  one 
phase  of  sense  training.  Take  into  account 
that  the  omission  of  what  may  seem  a  small 
trick  to  master  may  make  the  next  step  seem 
extremely  difficult.  For  example,  holding  a 
cane  by  an  approved  technique  is  all  the 
patient  should  have  in  mind  during  the  first 
lesson  in  which  he  is  using  one.  The  orientor 
must  be  sure  that  the  patient  is  not  distracted 
by  other  considerations  or  problems. 

3.  Let  the  route  over  which  each  unit  is 
taught  be  a  section  of  a  route  to  some  objec¬ 
tive  the  pupil  wants  to  reach,  such  as  the 
following:  mess  hall,  PX,  gymnasium,  Red 
Cross  lounges  and  office,  adminstration 
building,  Post  bus  stop,  hobby  shop,  eye 
clinic,  dental  clinic,  baggage  room,  barber 
shop,  post  office,  telephone  office,  and  class 
rooms. 

Special  Methods 

In  addition  to  the  methods  described  above, 
there  are  miscellaneous  specific  methods 
which  have  been  tested  and  adopted  by  the 
Army.  The  orientor  should  always  be  alert  to 
discover  such  aids.  [Editor’s  Note.  One  of 
these  is  described  in  detail  in  “Foot  Travel  at 
Valley  Forge”  by  R.  E.  Hoover,  in  the  No¬ 
vember,  1946  issue  of  the  Outloo\C\ 

Conclusion 

There  is  one  thing  which  both  the  blind 
foot  traveler  and  his  orientor  should  keep  in 
mind  constantly.  Attention  must  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  activity  by  the  blind  in  which  any 
danger  is  involved.  Here  is  something  which 
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the  blind  philosopher,  Pierre  Villey,  said  on 
this  subject:  “An  excess  of  risk  causes  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  attention,  which  may  become  habit¬ 
ual.”  The  orientor  must  use  every  means  to 
develop  such  an  attitude  of  mind. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  get  the  pupil 
to  travel  on  his  own,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
all  orientation.  The  orientor  can  achieve  this 
in  part  very  early  by  coaching  from  behind 
his  pupil  and  keeping  in  step  with  him,  so 
that  the  pupil  is  not  guided  at  all  except  by 
the  sound  of  the  instructor’s  voice. 

There  will  never  be  quite  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  however,  as  when  the  blind  foot  traveler 
is  completely  on  his  own.  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  practice 
going  about  by  himself.  Only  in  this  way 
will  he  achieve  real  self-confidence,  and  only 
in  this  way  will  that  excessive  attention  of 
which  Villey  spoke  be  brought  into  existence. 

Finally.  Here  are  some  things  to  look  for 
when  giving  orientation: 

1.  Confidence 

2.  Enjoyment 

3.  Forgetfulness  of  blindness 

4.  Balance 

5.  Safety 


CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECTORY 

Page  21 — J.  M.  Wooley  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Arkansas  State  School  for 
the  Colored  Blind. 

Page  35 — Mr.  R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  is  deceased.  Mr.  Leo  J.  Flood 
is  Acting  Superintendent. 

Page  78 — Mrs.  Georgia  Patterson  Rogers  is 
now  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Center  for  the  Sightless  in  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Page  86 — Miss  Gladys  Comstock  is  now 
Executive  Director  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  County  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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FRENCH  ORGANIST  VISITS  U.  S. 

Andre  Marchal,  organist  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Eustache  in  Paris  and  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  greatest  performer  and  improviser 
on  the  organ  in  the  world,  has  come  to  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art.  He  will  give  ten  recitals  in 
Cleveland,  each  one  illustrating  one  of  the 
large  forms  of  organ  composition,  and,  be¬ 
tween  these  engagements,  will  give  programs 
in  the  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

Marchal  was  born,  blind,  in  Paris,  in  1894. 
He  had  his  first  training  at  the  French 
National  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind. 
At  the  age  of  19,  he  won  First  Prizes  for  the 
Organ  and  for  Improvization  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  It  is  said  that  Marchal  never 
forgets  a  voice  and  will  greet  a  pupil  whom 
he  has  not  seen  for  years  by  his  first  name  im¬ 
mediately  upon  hearing  him  speak. 

One  of  the  great  musical  comforts  which 
helped  the  Parisians  to  live  through  the  occu¬ 
pation  was  Marchal’s  playing  in  his  church 
in  Paris.  When  the  Trocadero  was  torn  down, 
its  great  organ  was  taken  to  the  Palais  du 
Chaillot  and  rebuilt.  Marchal  popularized 
it  with  the  public  and  the  GI’s  who  flocked 
to  these  recitals. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  FRANCE 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  LL.D. 


In  France  the  blind  people  have  a  pretty 
hard  row  to  hoe.  There  are  about  3,000  in 
workshops  and  perhaps  40,000  outside  of 
workshops.  Their  wages  and  relief  are  low 
and  everything  is  extremely  expensive.  When 
I  was  in  Europe  this  summer  I  tried  to  find 
out  just  what  people  do  have  to  pay  for  their 
living.  With  blind  people’s  wages  down  to 
perhaps  a  quarter  or  even  one  fifth  of  the 
wages  paid  there  to  seeing  people,  food  and 
clothing  must  be  bought  in  a  market  where 
things  are  even  more  expensive  than  in  the 
United  States.  Inflation  has  been  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  blind  all  over  Europe.  It  has 
aggravated  more  than  anyone  in  this  country 
realizes,  the  other  bad  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war. 

The  blind  are  trying  to  help  themselves  in 
France.  Among  other  self-help  projects  is  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  This  Fed¬ 
eration  has  6,000  or  more  members,  has  estab¬ 
lished  eight  workshops,  a  convalescence 
home,  a  large  co-operative  and  a  school  of 
massage,  and  is  now  trying  to  get  money  for 
a  rehabilitation  center.  I  found  the  President 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  M. 
Paul  Guinot,  one  of  the  most  energetic  peo¬ 
ple  I  have  ever  worked  with.  When  I  first 
knew  him  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  he 
was  a  bitter  critic  of  everything  that  was  be¬ 
ing  done  for  the  blind  in  France.  Today  he 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  helping  to 
make  work  for  the  blind  of  France  more 

Editor's  Note:  In  later  issues  of  the  OUTLOOK  it  is 
planned  to  report  further  on  conditions  of  the  blind  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 


effective  and  realistic.  Fie  has  put  behind 
this  constructive  activity  all  the  drive  of  his 
energetic,  resourceful  personality. 

Other  French  organizations  which  are 
playing  a  large  part  in  the  effort  to  help  the 
blind  deal  with  the  present  hard  situation  are: 

Valentin  Haiiy  Association,  under  the 
presidency,  of  the  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint  Quentin 
General  Union  of  Blind  Artisans  of  Paris 
Federation  of  French  Blind 
National  Institute  for  Young  Blind 
Federation  of  Associations  of  Patronage  of 
Institutions  of  Deaf  Mutes  and  Young  Blind 
The  Union  of  War  Blind 
Union  of  Blind  of  Loire 
The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  organized  a  Committee  known  as 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Blind  of 
France,  which  is  presided  over  by  Paul  Gui¬ 
not  and  contains  in  its  membership  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  best-known  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  that  country.  Through  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  organizations  are  co-operating 
with  one  another  as  they  never  did  before. 
They  buy  raw  material  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  conduct  some  sales  of  products  of 
the  shops.  The  Committee  has  recently  voted 
to  take  over  the  co-operative  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by*  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
The  Committee  has  commissioned  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice, 
macaroni,  noodles  and  so  forth  to  supplement 
the  rations  of  the  3,000  blind  people  working 
in  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 
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The  Committee  needs  more  working  capi¬ 
tal.  The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  last  year  turned  over  $10,000  to  the 
Central  Committee  after  the  Committee  had 
raised  the  equivalent  of  $10,000  itself.  This 
capital  should  be  more  than  doubled,  on  the 
same  terms,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  is  maintaining  a  braille  magazine  for 
the  blind  in  France.  It  is  the  only  braille 
magazine  in  circulation  in  that  country.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  hand  tran¬ 
scribing,  it  is  about  the  only  braille  printing 
done  in  all  of  France — the  country  which 
gave  the  world  the  braille  system. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  sent  clothing  to  several  of  the 
schools.  We  have  provided  braille  slates  and 
braille  paper  to  several  of  the  schools  which 
were  sacked  during  the  war,  and  when  type¬ 
writers  are  available  we  hope  to  send  over 
some  typewriters  and  other  equipment. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  America,  who  experi¬ 
enced  practically  no  physical  damage  from 
combat  activities,  to  realize  what  war  has 
done  to  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Europe. 
Where  active  fighting  was  carried  on,  schools 
for  the  blind  were  in  some  cases  completely 
demolished.  In  other  cases  the  buildings  were 
partly  damaged  by  gunfire,  and  braille  slates 
and  other  metal  were  confiscated  to  make 
munitions  of  war.  Braille  books  were  used  for 
fuel.  In  some  cases  workshops  for  the  blind 
were  so  obliterated  that  nothing  is  left  but  a 
cellar  with  a  temporary  roof  in  which  some 
sightless  workmen  are  trying  to  earn  a  little 
toward  their  support.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  institutions  and  workshops  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  American  bombers  and  American 
gunfire.  When  the  battle  was  over  the  Ameri- 
cans  withdrew,  leaving  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  education  and  the  facilities  for  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  completely  wrecked.  The 
blind  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
all  are  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferers.  These 
people  are  pleading  with  Americans  to  help 


them  get  their  organizations  going  once 
more.  Amid  all  the  drives  to  extend  relief  to 
the  destitute  people  of  Europe,  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  workers  for  the  blind  in 
America  will  remember  the  blind  of  Europe 
and  give  a  helping  hand  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  providing  technical  equipment, 
especially  to  the  agencies  and  organizations 
of  blind  people  who  are  making  an  effort  to 
help  themselves. 


DR.  IRWIN  BECOMES  CHEVALIER 

Stressing  the  unique  services  of  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  to  the  sight¬ 
less  people  of  France,  M.  Henri  Bonnet,  the 
French  Ambassador,  recently  presented  to 
Dr.  Irwin  the  medal  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour.  So  far  as  we  know,  Dr.  Irwin  is  the 
only  blind  person  in  the  United  States  to 
have  been  made  a  chevalier  of  this  Order. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  its  European  headquarters  in  Paris 
and  already  has  begun  to  supply  materials 
to  meet  the  desperate  needs  of  blinded  vet¬ 
erans,  civilians  and  children  in  France.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  books  in  braille  are  going  regularly 
from  the  Foundation’s  New  York  office  to 
libraries  and  schools  in  Europe  to  replace 
collections  destroyed  by  gunfire  and  bombs. 

The  award  of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  to  Dr.  Irwin  is  unusual  in  that 
it  was  requested  for  him  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Health,  a  distinction  not  generally 
accorded  a  foreigner.  His  work  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  braille,  the  procurement  of  braille 
typewriters  and  other  devices,  especially  for 
members  of  the  French  resistance  movement 
who  lost  their  sight  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  the  resumption  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  braille  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  matters  of  interest  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  all  contributed  to  the  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  to  make 
Dr.  Irwin  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

HELEN  KELLER,  LL.D. 


It  is  inconceivable  that,  despite  abundant 
kind-heartedness  in  the  American  people,  the 
pitiful  state  of  their  deaf-blind  as  a  class  re¬ 
mains  little  changed  since  Laura  Bridgman’s 
day.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  few  doubly 
handicapped  children  have  been  taught,  and 
some  have  been  enabled  when  they  grew  up 
to  live  usefully  and  happily.  As  far  as  I 
know,  about  thirty  of  them  have  developed 
sufficient  skill  to  be  profitably  employed  in 
workshops  for  the  blind,  seventeen  others 
pursue  various  occupations  just  to  pass  time, 
but  these  numbers  are  shockingly  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  teachable,  healthy 
young  deaf-blind  scattered  over  America. 

As  a  whole  they  continue  in  a  desert  exist¬ 
ence.  Their  families  are  not  aware  that  their 
little  ones  can  be  educated.  They  live  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  country  where  news  of  the 
handicapped  is  not  likely  to  reach  them,  and 
even  if  it  does,  their  meagre  means  prevent 
them  from  either  taking  their  deaf-blind 
children  to  a  special  school  or  obtaining  a 
teacher  for  them.  Besides,  the  agencies  that 
deal  with  those  who  are  only  blind  or  deaf 
are  not  organized  to  bestow  upon  the  twice 
afflicted  the  particular  care  they  require.  Con¬ 
sequently,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned 
little  or  nothing  is  known  about  the  majority 
of  the  deaf-blind  and  their  needs. 

Isolated  and  unobserved,  those  victims,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  face  contingencies 
that  violate  physical,  moral  and  social  laws. 
Shut  up  in  misfortune  they  can  say  nothing 
to  obtain  relief  even  if  they  are  surrounded 
by  loving  care  and  attention.  If  voices  and 
smiles  no  longer  penetrate  their  dungeon  of 


body  and  brain,  what  use  is  anything  else? 
Gone  are  the  joyous  playtime  and  the  studies 
that  are  the  child’s  birthright!  Gone  is  the 
work  that  gives  relish  to  a  man’s  or  a 
woman’s  life  and  lifts  the  burden  of  frustrated 
desire!  If  they  struggle — and  some  do — ,  it  is 
vain  and  humilitating,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  succumb  to  the  terrible  monotony  of 
their  davs. 

When  I  was  old  enough  to  sense  the  tragic 
plight  of  people  buried  in  dark  silence,  I 
wanted  to  remedy  their  desperate  situation. 
Shamed  that  I  should  find  happiness  while 
they  were  still  cut  off  from  humanity,  I  tried 
every  means  to  interest  philanthropists  in  their 
rescue,  but  without  avail.  When  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  came  into  be¬ 
ing,  it  promised  faithfully  to  assist  the  lone¬ 
liest  beings  on  earth — however,  it  was  not 
until  1945  that  anything  essential  was  done. 

In  that  year  I  was  invited  to  spend  my 
birthday  with  a  number  of  deaf-blind  at  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and 
to  launch  the  campaign  for  which  I  had 
begged  and  prayed  during  forty  years.  Peter 
Salmon,  the  Director  of  the  Home,  was  the 
Bayard  without  fear  and  without  reproach 
that  brought  that  wonderful  event  to  pass.  I 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  how  persons 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  can  be  trained 
and  equipped  for  usefulness.  More  than  that, 
I  realized  that  through  a  study  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  Mr.  Salmon  has 
drawn  them  into  the  bond  of  comradeship, 
so  that  they  forget  their  handicaps  in  the  joy 
of  united  effort.  They  work  side  by  side  with 
the  blind,  while  retaining  the  individuality 
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which  is  the  dignity  of  man.  Thus  I  was 
privileged  to  have  my  dream — a  spiritual  aura 
where  the  agitated  longings  of  immured  souls 
reecho — begin  its  tangible  fulfillment. 

After  the  celebration  at  the  Brooklyn 
Home,  I  requested  Mr.  Migel  who  was  then 
the  actual  President  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Salmon  and  Dr.  Gab¬ 
riel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  to 
have  set  up  a  committee  on  the  deaf-blind  of 
America,  and  that  was  accomplished  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1945.  The  Committee  which  bears 
my  name,  is  a  special  department  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  has  definite  objectives. 

There  has  been  no  proper  census  taken  of 
the  American  deaf-blind,  and  consequently 
the  data  available  are  full  of  inaccuracies. 
While  collecting  the  correct  information,  the 
Committee  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan  also  conducts  a  study  of  other 
urgent  matters — the  number  of  deaf-blind 
children  in  school  and  the  number  still  un¬ 
taught,  ways  to  conserve  or  increase  a  residue 
of  sight  or  hearing,  suggestions  to  improve 
methods  of  teaching  and  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Naturally  such  a  program  requires 
years  of  experiment,  careful  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  it  will  help  the  Helen  Keller 
Committee  immensely  if  every  one  who 
knows  of  a  person  without  sight  and  hearing 
in  his  or  her  own  area  brings  such  a  case  to 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Bryan. 

Last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  England,  I 
felt  keenly  how  the  institutions  and  the 
normal  people  of  Britain  strive  to  secure  for 
the  deaf-blind  sympathetic  companionship 
and  a  stimulating  atmosphere.  There  the 
press,  the  church,  the  school  unite  to  locate 
doubly  handicapped  children  and  see  that 
they  receive  instruction.  Every  effort  is  put 
forth  to  employ  all  the  deaf-blind  who  can 
work  and  to  ensure  to  them  the  sunshine  and 
flowers  of  life.  Wherever  possible,  visitors  go 
to  the  homes  of  those  who  are  aged  or  infirm, 
chat  with  or  read  to  them,  take  them  out 
walking,  introduce  them  to  new  friends  and 


use  every  art  to  break  th'eir  loneliness.  There, 
are  two  holiday  homes — and  another  will  be 
added  later — where  the  deaf-blind  can  'rest, 
and  enjoy  the  country.  Not  one  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  services  was  suspended  because  of  the 
War,  and  they  have  continued  unchecked 
despite  Britain’s  severe  economic  straits. 

Here  in  America,  which  has  just  closed  its 
fiscal  year  with  a  surplus,  we  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  solitude  of  most  of  our 
deaf-blind  can  be  touched  with  love  and 
cheer.  I  plead  with  you  who  read  my  words — 
you  who  have  eyes  and  ears,  freedom  of 
movement  and  wealth  of  life — to  help 
quicken  fellow-feeling  and  understanding  of 
these  exiles  from  our  normal  world.  Then 
shall  their  misfortune  be  endurable,  and  what 
is  dismal  and  dark  shall  be  forgotten.  Deaf¬ 
ness  and  blindness  shall  be  harmonized  with 
the  higher  life,  and  the  Divine  shall  shine 
through  the  most  forlorn  of  human  beings. 

A  MUSICAL  RECORD  LIBRARY 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

R.C.A.  Victor  offers  a  record  library  for 
schools,  selected  and  organized  by  Miss 
Gladys  Tipton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Education,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
and  Miss  Lilia  Belle  Pitts,  Professor  of  Music 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  set  for  the  primary  grades  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  albums  and  that  for  the  upper 
grades  of  thirteen  albums,  of  four  records 
each.  The  music  material  presented  con¬ 
sists  of  a  basic  rhythm  program,  a  basic 
listening  program,  and  a  basic  singing  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  album  contains  not  only  the 
music  on  records,  but  also  descriptive  printed 
material  for  the  teacher’s  use.  The  exclusive 
R.C.A.  educational  distributor,  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Service  Corporation,  245  West  55th  Street, 
New  York  19,  New  York,  has  the  complete 
eight  albums  for  the  primary  grades  at 
$38.00,  the  thirteen  albums  for  the  upper 
grades  at  $61.75.  The  Foundation  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  discount  of  10%  on  these  prices. 
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RECORDINGS  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

DON  CRAWFORD 


It  is  my  belief,  supported  by  no  statistics 
or  wide  experience  in  work  for  the  blind, 
but  supported  by  personal  experience  and 
logical  inference,  that,  although  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind,  the  blind  college  student  labors 
under  a  serious  handicap — that  of  not  having 
access  to  reading  material  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  and  at  necessary  times.  As  long  as  this 
condition  prevails  the  potentialities  of  the 
blind  person  remain  undeveloped  and  the 
traditional  opinion  about  blind  people  is 
greatly  fostered.  Although  the  problem  can 
never  be  completely  solved,  advances  in  the 
field  of  recording  present  possibilities  which 
could  ameliorate  the  problem — and  which 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  student 
gains  vicarious  knowledge,  by  attending  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions,  and  by  studying  text¬ 
books  and  other  written  material.  The  blind 
student  is  but  slightly  handicapped  in  the 
former,  but  greatly  handicapped  in  the  latter. 

The  Talking  Book  reading  matter  avail¬ 
able  is  largely  fiction — because  the  majority 
of  the  blind  are  older  people  who  prefer  fic¬ 
tion,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  has  prop¬ 
erly  chosen  to  cater  to  the  majority  demand. 
Also,  the  great  cost  of  publishing  braille  and 
Talking  Book  material  has  resulted  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  titles  being  published.  There¬ 
fore,  the  blind  student  must  rely  upon  hav¬ 
ing  the  material  read  aloud  to  him. 

If  the  reader  is  a  self-sacrificing  relative  or 
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friend  the  result  may  be  satisfactory.  But, 
if  there  is  no  one  near  who  is  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the  student 
— to  meditate  on  the  thoughts  of  Shelley,  or 
explore  the  labyrinths  of  economics — he  must 
rely  on  a  less  interested  source  of  reading, 
which  may  be  a  fellow  student  or  non¬ 
student. 

If  the  reading  is  compensated  for,  the  funds 
may  come  from  the  student,  relatives,  inter¬ 
ested  organizations,  or  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  any  case,  the  funds,  and  thus  the 
amount  of  reading  available,  are  generally 
limited. 

In  one  state  the  maximum  reading  fees 
allowed  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  stu¬ 
dents  under  its  program  are  $30  per  month. 
Part-time  jobs  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
community  pay  75^  per  hour.  Assuming  that 
the  blind  student  could  obtain  a  reader  for 
50 (j'  per  hour,  a  reader  could  be  hired  for  two 
hours  each  day.  Since  reading  aloud  is  but 
half  as  fast  as  reading  silently;  compared  to 
the  sighted,  the  blind  student  reads  one  hour 
each  day.  Obviously  this  is  inadequate. 

One  chap  was  studying  law.  He  would  jot 
down  the  citation  of  the  case  and  listen  in¬ 
tently  while  the  reader  read  the  case  through 
once.  Repeated  paragraphs  or  pauses  for  note 
taking  meant  that  another  assigned  case 
might  not  be  read  at  all.  After  the  reader  had 
gone,  the  student,  from  memory,  would  con¬ 
struct  his  brief:  facts,  questions,  rule  of  law 
and  reasoning.  In  addition  to  the  case  book 
there  were  suggested  readings  for  each 
course;  however,  the  limited  reading  sched¬ 
ule  made  their  study  impossible.  Many  ex- 
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amples  involving  students  in  other  fields  of 
study  could  be  given,  but  the  picture  painted 
would  be  the  same. 

Reading  done  gratuitously  may  appear  to 
ofiFer  the  perfect  solution  to  the  problem — in 
fact  any  organized  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  amount  and  nature  of  reading  service 
available  to  the  blind  student  can  be  made 
to  appear  unnecessary  by  referring  to  the  fact 
that  people  like  to  help,  that  the  student  only 
has  to  ask  and  he  will  receive  sufficient  volun¬ 
teer  reading  service.  This  may  or  may  not 
he,  but  there  are  many  factors  which  militate 
against  it:  (1)  Class  schedules  often  conflict, 
(2)  Mutual  study  does  not  lend  itself  to  late 
evening  or  early  morning  study,  (3)  The 
reluctance  of  the  student  to  make  his  needs 
known,  (4)  The  student’s  lack  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  meet  people  who  might  help  him,  (3) 
The  student’s  guilty  feeling  about  having  his 
friends  endure  tedium  in  order  that  he  might 
excel,  (6)  A  desire  for  independence,  (7) 
The  need  to  have  friends  for  friendship  alone, 
(8)  The  indifference  of  people,  (9)  The 
tedious  nature  of  reading  aloud,  (10)  Friends 
easily  forget  study  when  together. 

Complete  reliance  upon  personal  reading 
service,  as  opposed  to  recorded  reading  serv¬ 
ice  has  many  weaknesses:  (1)  Late  nieht  and 
early  morning  study  are  usually  precluded, 
(2)  The  reader  must  follow  his  own  sched¬ 
ule,  while  the  reproducer  knows  no  time 
schedule  but  your  own,  (3)  The  reproducer 
never  gets  irritated  when  asked  to  repeat, 
never  tries  to  explain  a  point,  elaborate,  re¬ 
fute  the  text,  talk  about  next  Saturdav’s  foot¬ 
ball  game,  suggest  a  coke,  or  go  to  sleep. 

To  compete  on  even  terms  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  more  reading  time  than  the 
sighted  student.  If,  as  I  am  convinced,  the 
amount  of  reading  time  provided  for  the 
blind  student  is  much  less  than  that  which  the 
average  sighted  student  requires,  he  is  com¬ 
peting  under  a  great  handicap.  Fie  is  being 
graduated  from  college  with  a  fuzzy,  vague 
education.  Because  of  the  reading  system  he  is 


unable  to  gain  a  precise  and  thorough  com¬ 
prehension  of  a  subject.  Being  unaware  of 
the  barriers  between  the  student  and  his 
greatest  development,  professors,  who  might 
give  encouragement,  guidance,  and,  later,  job 
recommendations,  often  write  him  off  as  a 
mediocre  student.  I  am  convinced  that  many 
blind  students  have  struggled  through  college 
midst  this  complex  of  limitations,  desiring 
desperately  to  delve  into  and  conquer  a  sub¬ 
ject,  but  forced  by  circumstance  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  cursory  view — graduating,  but 
never  realizing  their  full  fruition.  This  area 
of  rehabilitation  can  and  should  be  improved. 

The  improvement  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  modern  recording  equipment  and 
a  program  of  organized  volunteer  readers. 
t  There  is  a  machine  which  records  on  plastic 
records,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  comparable 
in  playing  time  to  the  Talking  Book,  and  at 
a  cost  of  1 9/4^  per  hour.  The  recording  is 
very  intelligible  and  considered  permanent. 
The  record  is  compact  and  flexible  and  can 
be  marked  in  braille. 

In  most  college  communities,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  women  with  leisure 
time,  radio  personnel  and  college  speech  stu¬ 
dents.  Through  an  organized  drive,  volun¬ 
teers  could  be  found  who  would  record  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  definite  hour.  The  student  would 
notify  the  person  in  charge  of  the  recording 
what  he  wanted  recorded  and  later  would 
receive  the  records.  When  the  student  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  records  he  would  return  them, 
and  they  would  be  available  for  other  stu¬ 
dents.  An  area-wide  listing  of  all  titles  re¬ 
corded  could  be  maintained  and  titles  could 
be  exchanged  or  duplicates  could  be  made. 
The  standard  titles  such  as  “ Sociology ”  by 
Bogardus,  " Heredity ”  by  Snyder,  etc.,  which 
have  so  many  times  been  read  aloud  to  blind 
students,  slightly  absorbed,  and  then  lost  for¬ 
ever,  would  be  captured  permanentlv  on 
disks,  and  the  future  student’s  hours  with  his 
reader  could  be  devoted  to  less  common 
material. 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  be  very 
much  interested  in  such  a  plan,  for,  as  the 
recorded  library  increased,  the  reading  fees 
paid  would  decrease.  The  blind,  and  everyone 
interested  in  the  blind,  should  be  interested 
in  such  a  plan,  for  if  the  blind  college  gradu¬ 


ate  is  to  compete  with  the  sighted  college 
graduate  he  must  have  an  equal  education, 
which  means  equal  accessibility  of  reading 
material.  That  point  can  never  be  reached, 
but  such  a  plan  as  this  advances  us  further 
along  the  road  towards  it. 


THE  CASE  FOR  RECORDING-AS  A 
LIBRARIAN  SEES  IT 

ALISON  B.  ALESSIOS 


Librarians  as  a  group  have  always  been 
aware  that  the  public  library  is  a  definite 
adjunct  of  public  education,  and  with  the 
constantly  widening  educational  outlook, 
have  come  more  and  more  to  the  forefront  in 
movements  designed  to  further  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  enlightenment.  Librarians  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  needs  of  students,  and  alert  to 
meet  them:  reference  rooms  expertly  staffed 
and  stocked  are  provided  where  the  general 
student  may  study,  finding  at  his  hand  the 
text  and  supplementary  material  he  needs. 
Not  all  textbooks  of  every  type  are  provided, 
but  those  in  use  by  the  average  college  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  found. 

A  librarian  coming  from  a  branch  of  the 
public  library  where  students’  needs  have 
loomed  large,  and  taking  up  work  with  the 
blind,  feels  at  first  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
incredulity  when  she  realizes  how  much  is 
lacking  in  aids  to  blind  students.  A  supply  of 
textbooks  so  meager  as  to  be  almost  non¬ 
existent,  or  so  out-of-date  as  to  be  useless,  is 
all  that  she  has  to  work  with.  Investigation 
shows  that  “student  libraries”  exist  in  a  few 
schools;  some  of  the  printing  houses  for  the 
blind  make  attempts  to  supply  the  need  by 
maintaining  other  “student  libraries”,  and 
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organizations  having  braille  transcribers  help 
somewhat  by  putting  a  few  texts  into  braille. 
But  the  sum  total  is  as  discouraging  to  the 
librarian  as  it  must  be  to  the  student,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  for  blind  college  students 
practically  nothing  is  to  be  had. 

It  may  be  asked,  “Do  not  all  blind  students 
have  readers,  and  does  not  this  fill  the  need?” 
Blind  students  do  have  readers,  but  this  does 
not  by  any  means  fill  the  need.  No  reader 
can  give  the  student  the  amount  of  time  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  absorb  the  material  which 
he  must  make  his  own.  A  devoted  member 
of  his  family  might  succeed  in  doing  this  if 
he  did  nothing  else,  but,  useful  as  readers 
may  be,  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  material 
that  may  be  read  and  reread,  conned  until 
it  is  understood  and  absorbed. 

What  about  braille?  Cannot  the  texts  be 
put  into  braille  by  hand?  Again,  no.  In  a 
few  cases,  where  a  highly  accomplished 
sighted  person  has  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions,  he  could  transcribe  a  text  or  two,  but 
how  long  will  it  take  him  ?  And  when  he  has 
done  it,  will  the  student  have  time  to  do  the 
actual  braille  reading  before  another  book  is 
required  of  him  ? 

In  most  cases,  as  braille  is  now  being  tran¬ 
scribed  by  hand,  it  takes  several  months  to  do 
a  textbook.  Then,  if  the  labor  is  not  to  be 
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wasted,  the  work  must  be  shellacked,  and, 
if  possible,  bound.  In  the  meantime,  the 
sighted  student  is  forging  far  ahead  of  the 
blind  one:  immediacy  is  of  incalcuable  value. 
It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  unless  a 
transcriber  is  qualified  by  his  or  her  own  edu¬ 
cation  to  do  the  work,  it  would  seem  an  ap¬ 
palling  task.  It  is  also  an  expensive  method 
of  providing  textbooks,  especially  since  we 
have  a  paper  shortage,  which  deters  some 
transcribers;  and  there  arises  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  storage  space.  Hand-copied  braille 
fills  many  more  volumes  than  press-brailled 
work,  and  few  libraries  for  the  Blind  have 
any  great  amount  of  spare  shelving,  while 
students  find  difficulty  in  accommodating  the 
many  bulky  volumes. 

Of  course,  if  all  students  and  more  tran¬ 
scribers  were  familiar  with  Grade  3  braille, 
this  would  do  much  to  simplify  the  problem, 
but  we  have  only  one  transcriber  actively 
working  with  Grade  3 :  she  is  at  work  on  the 
monumental  work  by  Toynbee,  The  Study 
of  History,  a  book  certain  to  be  received  with 
glad  acclaim  by  all  serious  students  of  history. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  these  state¬ 
ments  were  misunderstood  to  mean  that 
hand  copying  of  braille  is  not  useful:  it  is  a 
much  appreciated  and  highly  valuable  service 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  referring  in  this  article  to 
textbooks  for  students  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Is  there  no  answer  to  this  problem?  Last 
March  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the 
Blind  found  a  possible  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  which,  while  still  in  the  experimental 
stages,  seems  definitely  the  answer. 

We  were  receiving  requests  from  war- 
blinded  veterans  who  hoped  to  continue 
their  college  work,  for  material  which  we 
had  been  almost  wholly  unable  to  supply. 
Certain  needed  material  had  been  recorded 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  for  the  most 
part,  there  was  nothing  in  existence  which 
would  help  these  young  men.  Even  if  it  had 
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been  available  in  braille,  which  it  was  not, 
they  were  not  familiar  enough  with  braille  to 
be  able  to  use  it.  Textbooks  in  history,  soci¬ 
ology,  psychology,  all  were  required  for  these 
students;  could  we  as  librarians  turn  a  help¬ 
less  cold  shoulder?  There  must  be  a  way  out, 
and  there  was. 

Through  an  interested  member  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  we  acquired  our  first  machine:  the  donor 
became  a  volunteer  recorder,  who  did  Men- 
ninger’s  Human  Mind  as  his  first  book.  Still 
using  borrowed  machines  and  volunteer  re¬ 
corders,  we  began  the  systematic  recording  of 
such  books  as  Woodworth’s  Psychology, 
Lynd’s  Middletown  and  Middletown  in 
Transition.  One  of  the  first  texts  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  was  a  solid  geometry  book.  This  was 
recorded  by  a  young  engineering  student,  and 
when  completed,  it  consisted  of  twenty-two 
records;  the  light,  seven-inch  disks  made  a 
package  weighing  seven  ounces,  and  the 
book  occupied  less  space  than  the  usual  box 
of  writing  paper.  It  was  used  very  success¬ 
fully  by  the  veteran  for  whom  it  was  done, 
and  fully  proves  our  belief  in  the  usefulness 
of  this  sort  of  recording. 

Since  then  we  have  recorded  fifty-four 
books,  with  a  growing  volume  of  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  the  work.  “It  will  mean 
emancipation  for  us  when  we  can  count  on 
having  our  books  in  this  form”,  said  one 
blind  student.  “Oh,  it  saves  hours  of  precious 
time!”  cried  another.  “It  is  far  and  away  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  to  us  since  the 
Talking  Book  was  begun”,  added  another, 
and  so  it  goes,  whenever  a  student  writes  or 
comes  in. 

The  work  is  being  financed  by  public  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  the  recording  is  done  by  volun¬ 
teer  workers,  who  have  given  uncounted 
hours  of  their  time.  How  much  this  amounts 
to  will  be  realized  when  it  is  understood  that 
each  side  of  the  little  disk  takes  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  record,  and  that  the  average  number 
of  pages  to  a  side  is  usually  not  more  than 
four. 
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In  the  case  of  books  containing  charts  and 
graphs,  such  as  A  Simplified  Guide  to  Statis- 
*  tics  for  Psychology  and  Education  by  Smith, 
vve  have  been  working  out  braille  charts, 
with  the  invaluable  help  of  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  which  has  long  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  problem.  So  clear  and  practical 
has  been  this  instruction  that  we  have  been 
able  to  use  successfully  any  sighted  worker 
who  can  draw  and  use  the  simple  implements 
necessary.  We  have  recently  been  receiving 
fine  assistance  from  the  Business  Department 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
students  form  the  Public  Speaking  Division 
of  the  same  school  have  helped  in  a  very 
efficient  way  with  the  recording. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  rapid  check  of 
assignments,  we  are  preparing  in  braille 
Tables  of  Contents,  which  will  indicate  the 
ink-print  pages  covered  by  each  record;  and 
eventually  all  records  will  be  brailled.  We 
have  allowed  students  the  use  of  the  records 
thus  far  without  brailling,  rather  than  hold 
up  their  use  of  the  books. 

*  It  was  our  hope  in  the  beginning  to  have 
some  of  these  texts  put  into  braille,  but  the 
number  of  qualified  transcribers  seems  to  be 
far  less  than  the  number  of  books:  the  only 
one  actually  being  worked  on  at  the  moment 
is  Writer's  Guide  to  English  by  Perrin. 

Following  in  the  adoption  of  this  type  of 
recording,  several  organizations  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  area  and  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  making  experiments  also,  and 
it  may  be  that  widespread  growth  will  re¬ 
sult.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  material  being  used  is  copyrighted,  and 
that  use  of  it  without  permission  might  have 
serious  consquences.  Publishers  have  been 
very  kind  and  cooperative  and  we  owe  them 
grateful  appreciation,  and  strict  observance 
of  the  terms  under  which  their  permission  is 
granted,  that  is,  that  the  recording  be  used 
by  none  but  the  blind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  con¬ 


nection  with  this  many-sided  activity  is  that 
considerable  public  interest  is  being  aroused. 
People  who  never  before  gave  any  thought  to 
the  blind  as  students  are  now  realizing  the 
immensity  of  the  handicaps  under  which 
they  labor:  they  marvel  at  the  courage  and 
the  dogged  perseverance  with  which  the 
blind  attack  their  educational  problems,  and 
they  are  amazed  that  the  college  student  is 
able  to  complete  his  studies  at  all.  This  means 
that  it  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  the 
blind  student  may  hope  before  long  to  be 
in  the  position  of  competing  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  sighted. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  only  made 
a  beginning,  but  we  believe  that  the  pebble 
we  have  thrown  into  the  pool  has  caused 
waves  of  interest  and  feeling  to  spread,  and 
that  they  will  so  agitate  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  that  a  broad  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  “learning  by  listening” 
will  result. 


APPOINTMENT 


Mrs.  Haleda  Kirkpatrick  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of 
Kansas  in  the  position  of  Field  Consultant. 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  is  a  graduate  of  Emporia 
State  Teachers  College  and  has  taken  one 
year  of  graduate  study  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Work  at  Kansas  University.  For  six 
years  she  taught  social  science  in  Kansas 
schools,  and  she  was  employed  in  county  de¬ 
partments  of  social  welfare  for  six  years, 
four  of  which  were  spent  in  the  position  of 
County  Director  of  Social  Welfare.  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  has  also  served  on  the  Social 
Service  Staff  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center,  and  during  the  1946-1947 
school  year  served  as  an  assistant  instructor 
in  the  Kansas  University  School  of  Social 
Work. 


PRISONERS  OF  THE  DARK  IN  INDIA 

AMAL  KUMAR  SHAH 

* 


An  eminent  author  has  truly  described 
those  who  have  been  denied  the  precious 
gift  of  sight  as  “prisoners  of  the  dark.”  Pri¬ 
soners  indeed!  and  it  has  been  the  endeavor 
of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  field  to  liberate 
them  from  the  prison  of  darkness,  set  them 
free  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  bring 
them  the  glorious  light  of  knowledge  which 
is  their  heritage,  as  well  as  that  of  those  with 
vision. 

Handicapped  children  throughout  the 
ages  have  been  unable  to  help  themselves  in 
many  spheres  of  life.  Their  utter  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  normal  social  order  has  again 
worked  for  their  exploitation  or  destruction. 
Their  story  on  the  pages  of  world  history  is 
tragic  and  pathetic.  The  pioneers  who  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  making  the  blind  happy 
and  useful  and  to  bringing  them  up  to  the 
level  of  the  sighted  deserve  universal  praise 
and  gratitude. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  in  India  have 
carried  forward  an  educational  program  for 
the  last  half  of  a  century  and  have  turned  out 
a  goodly  number  of  young  men  and  women 
whose  triumph  over  their  disability  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  unique  success  of  the 
movement,  started  in  1892  by  my  revered 
grandfather,  the  late  Reverend  Lai  Bihari 
Shah,  who  founded  the  Calcutta  Blind 
School.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  and 
the  task  of  training  the  600,000  visually  handi- 


Mr.  Amal  Kumar  Shah  is  superintendent  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Blind  School  and  secretary-general  of  the  All-India 
Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


capped  people  in  our  country  is  indeed  very 
great. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  in  my  homeland,  from  the  Hima¬ 
layas  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  very  small — espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  the  huge  blind  popula¬ 
tion.  The  apathy  of  the  blind  themselves, 
their  parents  and  the  public,  is  a  great  prob¬ 
lem.  Fatalism — belief  in  the  punishment  of 
the  blind  for  sins  committed  during  a  former 
existence — may  be  the  underlying  cause  of 
this  apathy.  Illiterate  and  poverty-stricken 
parents  and  guardians  exploit  hundreds  of 
blind  children  through  begging,  which  is 
organized  on  a  commercial  basis.  Provision 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  India  has 
to  include  supplying  them  with  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  as  blindness  is  found  mostly 
among  the  poorer  people  of  the  community. 
The  cost  of  the  education  of  the  defective, 
especially  of  the  blind,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  seeing;  as  special  apparatus,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  books  have  to  be  used  and  spe¬ 
cially  trained  and  devoted  teachers  have  to  be 
engaged.  Without  liberal  support  from  the 
Government,  public  bodies,  and  the  general 
public,  it  is  difficult  for  individual  institutions 
to  carry  on  this  huge  task. 

Such  a  task,  namely  that  of  normalizing 
the  blind,  making  them  economically  inde¬ 
pendent,  developing  them  to  become  useful 
and  productive  citizens,  educating  the  public 
as  to  their  accomplishments,  and  imbuing  it 
with  the  willingness  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  is  our  common  responsibility.  We 
must  do  it  together,  through  exchanging 
ideas  with  the  faithful  and  honest  friends  of 
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the  blind  throughout  the  world,  through  liter¬ 
ature  and,  above  all,  leadership. 

At  Behala,  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  six 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  first  city  of  India, 
surrounded  by  a  lovely  campus,  brightened 
by  blooming  flower  gardens  and  two  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  is  to  be  found  our  pioneer  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  welfare  and  education  of  the 
blind.  It  stands  as  a  living  monument  to  the 
compassion  and  big-heartedness  of  a  humble 
Indian,  Lai  Bihari  Shah.  He  became  blind 
in  1892,  and  an  English  missionary  taught 
him  the  braille  system.  Gathering  a  few  blind 
children  in  his  own  home  in  Calcutta,  he 
started  to  teach  them  braille.  Gradually  the 
school  flourished  and  today  it  is  the  most 
progressive  institution  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  India— with  accom¬ 
modations  for  nearly  two  hundred  children. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  report  as  we  carry 
on  our  work  in  this  school,  which  is  just  like 
any  modern  institution  for  the  blind  in  Am¬ 
erica  or  in  England.  During  the  war,  the 
premises  of  the  school  were  requisitioned  by 
the  Government  for  an  emergency  hospital 
and  we  had  to  evacuate  to  a  small  town  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  where  we 
labored  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  We 
have  brought  back  our  school  to  Behala,  but 
the  buildings  have  not  yet  been  de-requisi- 
tioned  by  the  Government,  so  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  rented 
quarters.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are 
located  on  two  different  permises  half  a  mile 
apart.  We  had  our  share  of  troubles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  during  the  war  and  we  are  still  passing 
through  a  very  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
India,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Father  is  guiding  us  through  these 
times  of  great  trial. 

The  All-India  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  which  I  was  able  to  establish 
upon  my  return  to  Indian  in  1941  after  my 
tour  around  the  world,  has  carried  on  a  splen¬ 
did  work  to  ameliorate  the  pathetic  suffering 
of  the  blind  in  India.  In  our  humble  way, 


we  have  tried  to  help  as  many  blind  people 
as  we  could  during  the  past  years.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  know  that 
during  the  war  years,  St.  Dunstan’s  of  Eng¬ 
land,  sent  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  to 
India  to  help  us  in  our  work.  With  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government,  Sir  Clutha  has  been 
able  to  start  a  rehabilitation  center  for  war- 
blinded  veterans  at  Dehra  Dun.  The  State 
Governments  of  Baroda  and  Holkar  have 
extended  invitations  to  me  during  the  past 
years.  The  Government  of  India  and  the 
governments  of  \native  •  states  seem  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
We  had  several  conferences  in  Calcutta,  In¬ 
dore  and  New  Delhi  with  many  prominent 
people.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Clay  Hubback,  Metropolitan 
of  India  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  the 
Chairman  of  our  School  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Charu  Chandra  Bis¬ 
was  is  our  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Bengal  is  our  President  and  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Sir  Frederic,  and  Lady  Burrows  are 
our  Patrons.  We  have  a  distinguished  Board 
of  Governors  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
helping  to  develop  the  work  of  our  institu¬ 
tion.  My  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal,  India,  have  deputed  me  to 
study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  after  a  year,  when  I  return  to  Calcutta 
via  Europe,  where  I  am  going  to  inspect  a 
number  of  institutions,  I  can  bring  back  with 
me  firsthand  information  to  help  them  to 
reorganize  the  school. 

Recently,  I  had  conferences  with  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  M.  Asaf  Ali,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  K. 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  New  York’s  Episcopal 
Diocese,  with  regard  to  a  proposal  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Committee  to  aid  our  work  at  home. 
Bishop  Gilbert  has  consented  to  become  the 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  plan  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  to  support  our  work  at  home. 


if- 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Address  Delivered  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
October  24, 1947 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 


I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the 
AAWB.  Well,  unquestionably,  the  keynote 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  was  harmony, 
harmony  achieved  in  the  proper  fashion,  after 
discussion  of  all  important  matters  and  with 
ample  opportunity  for  expression  of  all  points 
of  view.  Harmony,  you  know,  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  long  series  of  “Ja’s”,  nor  is  it  evi¬ 
dence  of  identity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
those  concerned.  No,  harmony  is  the  accord¬ 
ing  of  many  different  points  of  view  with 
resultant  euphony.  Indeed,  the  euphony 
sometimes  seems  afar  off  in  the  complicated 
modern  world  as  in  complicated  modern 
music,  where  discord  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  it  is  not,  actually.  The  discord 
ultimately  resolves  itself,  as  is  right  and 
proper,  into  the  final  euphony,  the  sought-for 
concord,  the  grand  “Amen”.  That’s  the  kind 
of  harmony  we  had  at  Baltimore.  And  it  is 
my  fond  hope  that,  by  the  time  my  term  of 
office  ends  two  years  hence,  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  can  resolve  all  conflicting  views 
of  sincere  people  working  for  the  good  of  the 
blind  into  a  harmonious  finale. 

One  evidence  of  the  harmony  at  Baltimore 
was  the  comparative  calmness  with  which 
the  proposed  new  constitution  was  discussed. 
Many  amendments  were  proposed  from  the 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  is  executive  secretary  of 
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*of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 


floor  and  accepted  by  the  delegates.  Finally, 
the  much-altered  document  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  accepted  by  everyone  present. 

One  of  the  amendments  from  the  floor 
provides  for  the  welcoming  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  into  membership.  No 
longer  does  the  AAWB  represent  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
but  every  organization  working  for  the  good 
of  the  blind  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  Already  a  few  memberships  have 
been  received  from  south  of  the  Border. 

This  gesture  of  international  goodwill  had 
a  counterpart  in  a  resolution  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  the  AAWB  shall  send  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Congress  of  workers  for 
the  blind  proposed  for  some  time  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  to  be  held,  probably  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Directors  were  instructed  to  auth¬ 
orize  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  defray¬ 
ing  of  the  expenses  of  our  official  delegate. 
Many  individual  members  have  expressed 
themselves  as  eager  to  attend  the  congress  at 
their  own  expense.  Thus,  the  Americas  will 
be  well  represented  when  deliberations  get 
under  way. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  inter¬ 
national  phase  of  things.  Our  new  constitu¬ 
tion  provides  for  annual  meetings  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  rather  than,  as  hitherto,  biennial  meet¬ 
ings.  The  nature  of  the  sectional  groups  has 
been  altered  to  make  the  sections  more  homo¬ 
geneous  and  more  democratic.  There  are 
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eight  sections  now,  and  each  section  chooses 
one  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Of  course  the  highest  of  the  high  spots  was 
the  annual  Shotwell  Memorial  banquet, 
where  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  who  de¬ 
voted  so  many  fruitful  years  to  her  beloved 
work  with  the  blind,  was  the  honored  reci¬ 
pient  of  the  medal.  Colonel  Baker,  the  dy¬ 
namic  Canadian  leader  in  our  field,  gave  his 
usual  brilliant  address  and  excellent  enter¬ 
tainment  was  provided  after  the  formalities 
were  ended. 

So  much  for  the  high  spots.  But  the  level 
land  provided  much  delectable  fruit.  I  think 
that  at  any  convention  of  professional 
workers,  the  informal  get-togethers  of  those 
struggling  with  the  same  or  similar  problems 
are  a  great  source,  perhaps  the  greatest  source, 
of  inspiration  and  real  profit.  The  fraternity 
of  those  with  a  common  devotion  is  very 
strong.  The  willingness  of  each  to  share  his 
experience  with  his  fellows  was  everywhere 
as  evident  as  the  eagerness  of  each  to  glean 
from  his  fellows  what  he  might  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  at¬ 
tended  a  convention  of  professional  workers 
in  our  field  have  a  great  experience  yet  before 
you.  And  it  is  my  hope,  as  president  of  the 
AAWB,  that  this  experience  is  not  too 
far  before  you;  that  you,  your  board  mem¬ 
bers,  your  interested  friends,  will  all  join  us 
in  our  effort  to  amalgamate  the  many  unre¬ 
lated  strivings  for  the  good  of  the  blind.  That 
is  to  be  the  great  aim  of  this  administration: 
the  welding  of  all  forces  for  good  in  the  work 
for  the  blind.  Let  us  tear  down  barriers  of 
suspicion  and  prejudice.  Let  us  put  relatively 
unimportant  differences  into  the  Limbo  of 
forgetfulness  where  they  belong.  Let  us  fix 
our  gaze  only  on  the  common  goal — the  plac¬ 
ing  of  blind  people  in  the  Americas,  nay, 
everywhere,  on  a  level  of  absolute  equality 
with  other  members  of  society,  equality  both 
economic  and  social.  There  have  been  too 
many  conflicting  organizations  for  the  blind. 
Let’s  get  together.  Let’s  approach  Congress 


and  our  State  Legislatures  as  a  unit,  not  as  a 
bickering  household.  We  shall  never  do  this 
if  we  wait  for  identity  of  opinion.  Identity  of 
opinion  is  not  necessary,  not  even  desirable. 
Harmonious  collaboration  of  all  those  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
should  no  longer  be  thwarted  by  unworthy 
caviling  about  differences  in  detail,  undigni¬ 
fied  bickering  about  whether  we  must  use  a 
period  or  a  semicolon.  No,  if  we  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  we 
must  get  together  on  a  program  for  the  blind, 
not  continue  to  bicker  and  give  those  who  are 
not  our  friends  the  hoped-for  opportunity  to 
point  the  cynical  finger  and  declare,  “See, 
they  don't  know  what  they  want.”  And  so, 
no  matter  what  organization  you  represent, 
provided  you  are  working  for  .the  good  of  the 
blind  as  a  whole,  I  invite  you  to  membership 
in  our  great  professional  society,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Business  men  join  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  physicians,  the  American  Medical  As- 
.  sociation;  lawyers,  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation;  workers,  the  AFL  or  CIO;  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers.  All  physicians  don’t  agree;  all  law¬ 
yers  don’t  agree;  all  workers  don’t  agree.  But 
they  have  the  good  sense  to  present  a  united 
front  when  working  for  the  good  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Let  us  do  likewise. 

One  of  my  first  duties  on  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  AAWB  was  to  appoint  cer¬ 
tain  important  committees,  among  them  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  the  Legislative 
Committee.  The  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards,  headed  by  J.  H.  McAulay  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  work  toward  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  set  of  minimum  standards  for 
workers  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  The  minimum  requirements  will  be 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  and  on  answers  to  question¬ 
naires  and  conferences  with  those  doing  re¬ 
habilitation  work  in  the  states.  They  will, 
when  compiled,  be  a  sort  of  touchstone  that 
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the  states  may  use  when  hiring  rehabilitation 
personnel.  They  will,  of  course,  be  forced  on 
nobody  but  will  rather  be  suggestive.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  the  AAWB  will  serve  as  guide, 
not  as  dictator.  The  standards  set  up  by  pre¬ 
vious  AAWB  committees  for  home  teachers 
have,  I  am  sure,  been  very  useful  to  state  di¬ 
rectors.  It  is  our  hope  that  rehabilitation 
standards  will  render  a  similar  service. 

Much  important  legislation  affecting  the 
welfare  of  blind  people  everywhere  will  be 
considered  in  Congress  and  in  various  state 
and  local  legislative  bodies.  The  AAWB,  as 
the  national  representative  of  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  blindness,  will  at  all 
times  be  alert  to  these  legislative  goings-on 
and  will  endeavor  to  present  to  the  legislators 
through  the  Legislative  Committee,  of  which 
Peter  }.  Salmon  is  the  Chairman,  a  sane,  pro¬ 
gressive  point  of  view  based  on  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  successes  and  failures  that  work 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  has  known.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  other  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  join 
with  us  in  this  worthv  endeavor.  I  firmlv  be- 
lieve  that  a  united  front  presented  hy  all 
friends  of  the  blind  will  work  miracles  with 
legislators  who,  confronted  with  conflicting 
points  of  view  from  different  groups,  will  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  The  blind  have 
always  fared  pretty  well  at  the  hands  of  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  and  if  more  progress  has  not 
been  made  in  certain  quarters,  it  is  largely 
because  a  united  front  has  not  been  presented. 
After  all,  the  legislators  don’t  know  too  much 
about  the  blind  or  the  work  for  the  blind. 
They  want  to  help  but  need  the  counsel  of 
the  blind  and  their  friends.  This  counsel 
must  not  he  confused  and  contradictory.  We 
of  the  AAWB  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  meet  all  other  organizations  on 
solid  central  ground  and  work  with  them  for 
the  good  of  all. 

But  all  these  specific  activities  of  the 
AAWB  will  he  directed  toward  one  end,  the 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We 


shall  strive  to  raise  the  social  and  economic 
level  of  blind  people  everywhere.  We  blind 
have,  alas,  come  to  accept  a  situation  that,  in 
many  ways  is  deplorable.  We  are  normal 
human  beings  who  have  lost  one  of  the  major 
senses.  Every  other  part  of  us,  body  and  soul 
and  mind,  works  just  as  it  did  before.  But 
blindness  is  such  an  obvious  thing.  Combine 
this  obviousness  with  the  fact  that  people  are 
afraid  of  the  dark,  and  you  will  have  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  blindness  and  the  blind  which, 
were  it  not  so  tragic  in  its  repercussions, 
would  be  highly  amusing.  We  have  lost 
something  and  we  are  in  need  of  help  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  life’s  situations.  Who  isn’t?  But  let  us 
not  therefore  slump  into  a  feeling  of  infer¬ 
iority.  Let  us  not  accept,  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  clients,  relegation  to  a  state  of  helpless¬ 
ness.  At  first  an  object  of  pity,  the  helpless 
person  soon  becomes  an  object  of  annoyance. 
No,  let  us  acknowledge  frankly  our  limita¬ 
tions,  accepting  help  where  we  need  it  and 
not  stupidly  pretending.  Let  us  accept  our 
limitations  but  let  us  insist  that  society  accept 
the  fact  that  our  limitations  are  limited  too; 
that  we  are  not  completely  helpless  because 
physical  sight  is  gone;  that  in  many  life  situ¬ 
ations  we  may  be  superior  to  those  about  us, 
with  20/20  visual  acuity.  And  as  part  of  this 
insistence,  let  us  clamor  for  the  opportunities 
to  earn  a  livelihood  that  are  rightfully  ours. 
Let  us  not  spoil  this  campaign,  mind  you, 
by  demanding  opportunities  that  are  not 
ours,  jobs  that  we  can’t  fill,  privileges  to 
which  we  have  no  right.  No,  we  will  be  ade¬ 
quately  provided  for  if  we  manage  to  garner 
those  opportunities,  economic  and  social, 
which  are  rightfully  ours.  We  want  to  earn 
our  living  just  as  our  neighbors  do.  Likewise 
it  shall  be  our  aim  to  insure  to  those  of  us 
who  cannot  work  the  same  privileges  that 
would  be  accorded  to  our  neighbors  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  social  security  payments, 
adequate  social  security  payments,  payments, 
mind  you,  not  because  we  are  blind — for 
what  moneys  could  pay  us  for  that? — hut 
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because  through  no  fault  of  our  own,  we  are 
unable  to  take  active  part  in  the  productive 
program  of  our  complicated  society.  Work 
for  those  who  can  work;  social  security  for 
those  who  cannot.  And  respect  and  accept¬ 
ance  for  all.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shall 
be  our  goal. 

Conscious  of  the  chaotic  situation  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  to  the  law-makers  of  our  problems 
when  set  against  international  problems,  I 
am  nonetheless  hopeful  for  the  future  of  our 
work,  for  the  future  of  the  world. 

As  the  glorious  Phoenix  rose  from  the  ugly 
ashes,  so  from  the  debris  of  a  perhaps  too 
greedy,  too  self-centered  civilization  may 
arise  a  new  and  more  worthy  society,  a  society 
firmly  established  on  brotherhood  and  peace, 
a  society  in  which  the  blind  and  all  other 
erstwhile  step  children  will  have  found  com¬ 
plete  fulfillment. 


N.  1.  B.  NEWS 


Wages  and  Hours:  Quoted  herewith  is  a 
letter  received  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  is  self-explan¬ 
atory. 

“This  will  reply  to  your  letter  of  October 
1,  1947  addressed  to  Miss  Louise  McGuire 
of  my  staff  in  which  you  request  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  application  of  the 
Walsh-Healy  Public  Contracts  Act  to  your 
•  workshop,  relative  to  certain  specific 
points  which  you  outline  in  your  letter. 
I  will  take  these  up  in  the  order  listed 
therein. 

You  asked  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  requiring  the  payment  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  for  work  over  eight 
hours  per  day  applies  to  charitable  non¬ 
profit  agencies.  The  Public  Contracts  Act 
affords  no  exemption  from  its  provisions 


for  charitable  non-profit  agencies  as  such. 
Unless  specifically  exempt  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act  persons  employed  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  in  the  manufacturing  or  furnishing 
of  the  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  performance  of  the  con¬ 
tract  must  be  paid  the  overtime  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  of  the  employee’s  basic 
hourly  rate  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  8  per  day  or  40  per  week  whichever 
method  of  computation  will  yield  the  em¬ 
ployee  the  greater  compensation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  any  employee  works  10  hours  a 
day  for  6  days  per  week  his  overtime  com¬ 
pensation  on  a  daily  basis  would  be  com¬ 
puted  at  2  hours  overtime  per  day  or  12 
hours  for  the  week;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
works  60  hours  in  the  week,  overtime  on  a 
weekly  basis  would  amount  to  20  hours 
at  overtime  rates  for  the  hours  in  excess  of 
40.  The  worker,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
at  the  applicable  overtime  rate  for  20 
hours.  Answering  your  second  question, 
there  has  been  no  removal  of  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  in  order  to  come  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  a  government  contract 
must  entail  an  amount  in  excess  of  $10,000 
in  government  purchase.  The  Solicitor’s 
Office  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  purchase 
order,  which  is  sent  by  the  government¬ 
ordering  office  to  the  workshop  designated 
by  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
and  which  is  accepted  and  filled  by  such 
workshop  is  regarded  as  a  contract  or 
purchase  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  contracts  Act  if  the 
amount  thereof  exceeds  or  may  exceed  $10,- 
000.  In  such  case  the  time  and  one-half 
overtime  provision  of  the  Act  would  apply. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government 
order  calls  for  $10,000  or  less,  such  order 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  You  ask  “Does  the  provision 
for  paying  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  over  8  hours  per  day  apply 
when  a  worker  devotes  only  a  portion  of 
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his  time  (less  than  8  hours)  to  work  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  or  does 
it  apply  only  when  more  than  8  hours  per 
day  is  devoted  to  this  work?”  Where  an 
employee  works  for  any  part  of  a  day  in  a 
given  work  week  on  a  government  con¬ 
tract  he  must  be  paid  overtime  for  all 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  8  in  any»  one 
day  or  after  40  in  any  one  work  week. 

Generally  speaking,  the  stipulations  are 
considered  not  to  apply  to  employees  who 
are  not  engaged  in,  or  directly  connected 
'  with,  the  manufacture,  fabrication,  sam¬ 
pling,  handling,  supervision,  or  shipment 
of  the  materials,  supplies,  articles  or  equip¬ 
ment  required  under  the  Government 
contract.  The  stipulations  likewise  are  not 
considered  applicable  to  employees  en¬ 
gaged  exclusively  on  non-government 
work  if  such  employees  are  actually  seg¬ 
regated  and  separate  records  are  kept  for 
employees  engaged  on  Government. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act  and  Rulings  and  Interpretations, 
Number  3.  I  am  pleased  that  you  have 
found  Miss  McGuire  so  helpful  in  the  past. 
She  will  continue  in  close  touch  with  your 
problems  in  the  future  from  this  office. 
Signed:  Wm.  R.  McComb,  Administrator” 

If  you  wish  any  further  information,  or 
copies  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  write  direct 
to — U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

Broom  Machinery:  The  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped,  Inc.,  316  E.  Jefferson  'Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan,  is  interested  in 
purchasing  a  foot-treadle  broom  winding 
machine  and  also  the  equipment  for  hand¬ 
sewing  brooms.  If  you  have  such  equipment 
for  sale,  please  contact  them  direct. 

Broom  Bags:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y., 
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makes  the  following  announcements: 

“Burlap  bags  for  Government  brooms  are  * 
available.  Wire  for  quantities  and  prices. 
The  Industrial  Home  is  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  a  Baltimore  Stitcher  with  a 
number  of  700  or  higher. 
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The  Director  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  has  recently  returned  to 
the  office  from  an  extended  trip  to  Missouri 
where  she  worked  with  the  Bureau  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Division  of  Welfare.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Marie  Busch,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Teachers,  she  traveled  over  all  of  the 
state,  working  with  each  of  the  home  teachers, 
and  visited  approximately  ninety  deaf-blind 
individuals.  She  assisted  in  planning  for  their 
needs.  During  this  trip  she  spoke  to  the  St. 
Louis  Chapter  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  the  State  Meeting 
of  Home  Teachers  and  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff 
of  the  state.  Upon  her  return  she  was  pleased 
to  find  that  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine  for 
the  deaf-blind,  Touch  and  Go,  was  ready 
for  distribution.  Gratifying  responses  to  the 
magazine  are  being  received  daily  from  the 
deaf-blind  people. 

A  study  course  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  was  held  in  connection  with  the  1947 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference  in  Columbus  on 
November  3-4.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of 
the  Foundation’s  staff,  conducted  the  course, 
which  dealt  with  the  psychological  effects  of 
blindness  on  the  individual  and  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  adjustment  to  sudden  and  slowly 
developing  blindness,  as  well  as  the  problem 
of  the  person  born  blind.  About  thirty 
workers  for  the  blind,  particularly  those  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Home 
Teaching  Services  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Administration,  Services  for  the  Blind,  at¬ 
tended  the  course. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  California  State  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mental  Hygiene,  Public  Health,  and 
Social  Welfare  have  issued  their  “ Report  of 
Inter  department  Committe  on  Study  of  Prob¬ 
lems  of  and  Services  for  the  Blind'\  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  41  (1945).  The 
objective  of  this  report  was  to  provide  the 
State  Legislature  with  accurate  and  complete 
data  that  would  aid  in  its  consideration  of 
provisions  intended  to  round  out  and  improve 
the  State’s  over-all  program  for  its  blind 
citizens.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  review 
of  the  services  now  provided,  the  adequacy 
of  such  services,  and  the  need  for  additional 
services  to  meet  the  proposed  requirements 
of  a  complete  and  adequate  program.  The 
report  is  divided  into  two  main  sections. 
Part  I  (with  Appendix)  sets  forth  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  committee,  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  Part  II  consists  of  complete 
reports  prepared  by  each  agency  concerned. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicap¬ 
ped ,  bv  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Columbia  University  Press.  Part 
III — Rehabilitation  in  Practice — has  a  chapter 
on  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  “A  brief  survey 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  reveals  an 
increasing  trend  toward  training  for  suitable 
employment  in  normal  industrial  life.  This 
trend  was  noticeable  in  progressive  states  and 
countries  before  World  War  II  but  was  given 
impetus  in  the  war  period  by  the  acute  labor 
shortage.  Depending  on  the  individual’s  edu¬ 
cation,  skill  and  aptitude,  the  field  for  mer¬ 
cantile,  industrial,  and  professional  employ¬ 
ment  is  almost  unlimited.” 


“The  Blind  Can  Do  a  Job  For  Industry”, 
by  W.  P.  Greer  in  the  fournal  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  October  1947  reports  on  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Blind 
for  the  year  1946.  There  was  163  blind  clients 
placed  in  employment,  in  special  workshops 
and  in  private  business  and  industry.  It  was 
found  wise  to  set  up  a  vocational  objective 
and  to  seek  employment  in  the  same  field  of 
work  in  which  the  person  had  had  experience 
before  his  vision  was  impaired. 

Science  Illustrated  for  November  1947  con¬ 
tains  “The  Six  Dots  of  Braille”,  an  article 
describing  the  invention  and  development  of 
the  braille  system  and  its  present  use  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  and  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  adult.  There  are  many 
illustrations. 

The  Dight  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Bulletin  Number  5,  1947,  contains 
“Four  Generations  of  Blindness”  by  J.  C. 
Lysen  and  C.  P.  Oliver.  It  gives  a  history  of 
optic  atrophy  indicating  that  such  a  condition 
is  inherited  as  a  sex-linked  recessive  trait. 

The  Lion  for  September  1947  in  “Sunshine 
Camp”  gives  the  story  of  the  summer  camp 
for  blind  people  conducted  by  the  Helena 
Lions  Club  in  Montana.  The  camp  is  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  school  in  which  vocational  gui¬ 
dance  and  counselling  play  a  most  important 
part. 

The  New  Yor\er  for  September  27,  1947 
includes  “Seeing  Eye”  by  Sally  Benson,  a 
story  about  a  blinded  veteran  and  his  wife. 
This  has  been  reprinted  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  B.  V.  A.  Bulletin. 

Helga  Lende 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Cake  Knife:  Some  time  ago  in  this 
column,  a  new  type  of  c^ke  knife  was  an¬ 
nounced.  This  consisted  of  a  V-shaped  blade 
which  could  simply  be  set  down  on  a  round 
cake  of  any  sort  and  pressed.  When  cut,  the 
cake  can  be  served  by  simply  pressing  the 
handles  together  slightly,  which  grips  the 
cake  securely.  Numerous  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  item,  so  it  is  now  being  stocked 
at  a  price  of  $1.55,  postpaid. 

The  Knit  Master.  A  toy  which  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  children  as  well  as  to  certain  people 
who  have  weaving  or  knitting  as  a  hobby  is 
manufactured  by  the  Ainslie  Knitting  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Inc.,  740  Grand  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  clamps  on  a  table 
and  weaves  a  soft  hollow  cloth  tubing  which, 
in  turn,  may  be  worked  into  belts,  sus¬ 
penders,  place  mats,  handbags,  rag  rugs,  and 
so  on.  The  price,  complete,  is  $15.00,  and 
orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Ainslie 
people. 

They  also  make  more  serious  knitting 
machines  for  knitting  socks,  sweaters,  and  so 
on.  We  have  had  reports  of  totally  blind 
people  being  able  to  operate  these  machines 
satisfactorily  without  sighted  help,  but  others 
were  not  able  to  learn.  A  complete  sixty- 
needle  outfit  is  priced  at  $75.00,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred-needle  outfit  costs  $100.00.  Knitting  is 
accomplished  by  simply  turning  a  crank,  but 
on  socks,  for  example,  the  operation  has  to  be 
altered  frequently,  depending  on  whether 
ribbed  knitting  is  required  or  another  type, 
and  whether  the  body  of  the  sock  is  being 
knitted,  or  the  toe,  the  heel,  and  so  on.  Those 
concerned  with  home  industries,  provided 
they  have  likely  clients  in  mind,  may  want  to 
get  further  details  form  the  Ainslie  people, 


and  some  of  the  sheltered  shops  may  also  be 
interested.  The  machines  have  been  tried  in 
Canada,  and  two  have  just  been  sent  to  Po¬ 
land  for  trial  there. 

An  Alarm  Clock  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  A 
rather  expensive,  but  very  effective  alarm 
clock  for  the  deaf-blind  has  been  tested  and 
found  satisfactory  by  five  of  the  workers  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  This  employs  the  Selecto-S witch  self¬ 
starting  clock,  which  was  announced  recently 
in  this  column  at  a  price  of  $11.30,  together 
with  a  special  buzzer  which  has  been  put  to¬ 
gether  in  an  attractive  walnut  case  by  a  deaf 
inventor,  Mr.  Hyman  Rubin.  The  buzzer  is 
plugged  into  the  Selecto-Switch  clock  and 
placed  under  the  mattress.  At  the  selected 
time,  the  buzzer  is  turned  on,  and  its  vibra¬ 
tions  are  amplified  by  the  bed  springs,  wak¬ 
ing  up  the  occupant  of  the  bed.  The  price  of 
the  buzzer  is  $8.70.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
of  such  an  alarm  clock  $20.00,  which  places  it 
rather  definitely  in  the  luxury  class;  but  it 
makes  a  nice  present. 

X-Acto  Knife.  There  has  always  been  a 
demand  for  a  good  pocket  knife,  which  was 
not  entirely  met  by  the  Flipknife  already  car¬ 
ried.  The  X-Acto  Crescent  Company  puts 
out  a  knife  of  about  the  same  size,  though 
less  dressy,  with  a  blade  of  the  finest  surgical 
steel  which  is  pulled  back  into  the  handle 
when  not  in  use.  The  entire  knife  is  thin  and 
light,  and  should  be  very  good  for  whittling, 
chair-caning,  etc.  When  the  manufacturer 
was  approached,  he  said  doubtfully  that  he 
didn’t  know  whether  he  could  recommend 
this  item  for  use  bv  the  blind  because,  said 
he,  “if  his  hand  is  in  the  wrong  place,  when 
he  pushes  out  the  blade,  he  can  get  a  nasty 
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cut.  This  knife  is  a  lot  sharper  than  most 
knives.”  It  was  a  pleasure  to  point  out  to  him 
that  the  blind  are  a  lot  more  careful  than  see¬ 
ing  people,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  worry 
about.  The  price  of  this  knife  is  80^,  postpaid. 

Modern  Michigan.  Mr.  Donald  L.  Scott, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  got  out  a  very  attractive 
game  called  Modern  Michigan.  This  is  a 
more  refined  way  of  playing  that  very  popu¬ 
lar  card  game  known  as  Michigan.  It  consists 
of  a  deck  of  Congress  playing  cards  with  re¬ 
inforced  braille  markings,  a  box  of  chips,  a 
holder  for  the  chips,  and  a  “boodle  board.” 
For  those  who  are  familiar  with  Michigan, 
the  meaning  of  this  will  be  clear.  In  this 
game,  there  are  four  cards  which  are  known 
as  “boodle”  or  money  cards.  In  Mr.  Scott’s 
version,  these  cards  are  mounted  on  an  11- 
inch  disc  which  can  be  rotated  on  its  n-% 
inch  base.  Each  money  card  is  recessed  so 
that  cards  may  be  stacked  over  the  “boodle” 
cards.  The  “boodle”  cards  are  covered  with 
braille  plastic.  There  is  a  recess  at  the  center 
for  a  container  for  the  chips.  The  game  is  at¬ 
tractively  boxed  and  comes  with  a  255-page 
booklet  in  inkprint  called  the  Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games,  along  with  separate  instruc¬ 
tions  in  both  braille  and  inkprint.  Price,  post¬ 
paid  $5.00. 

Electro-Indicating  Gauge,  Federal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  has  just  announced  a  new  Sound  Tol¬ 
erance  Guage  which  is  intended  for  produc¬ 
tion  “go,  no-go”  inspection.  The  cost  of  the 
complete  equipment,  including  comparator, 
is  about  $215.00.  Placement  workers  having 
possible  applications,  may  write  for  further 
information  to  T.  I.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department,  Federal  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1144  Eddy  Street,  Providence  1,  R.  I. 
The  model  number  is  132  B-2. 

Automatic  Center  Punch  Attachments. 
Those  who  have  already  purchased  Vinco 
Automatic  Center  Punches  from  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  attach¬ 
ments  are  available  which  greatly  increase 


the  usefulness  of  this  tool.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  the  SC-i  self-centering  attach¬ 
ment.  This  is  designed  for  accurately  and 
rapidly  locating  the  center  of  holes  in  hinges, 
etc.,  and  for  making  a  mark  on  wood  suffici¬ 
ently  pronounced  for  starting  wood  screws 
(except  on  very  hard  woods,  where  it  may  be 
wise  to  drill).  The  attachment  has  an  adapter 
for  large  holes,  and  this  is  unscrewed  for 
small  holes.  The  price  is  $1.00,  postpaid.  The 
point  on  the  regular  center  punch  is  un¬ 
screwed,  and  the  attachment  is  screwed  into 
the  handle. 

Those  who  might  find  this  tool  sufficiently 
useful  to  want  a  complete,  independent  self¬ 
centering  punch  may  order  an  SC-19  self¬ 
centering  punch.  This  has  all  the  features  of 
the  regular  automatic  center  punch  except 
that  it  is  specialized  for  finding  centers  of 
holes  and  is  priced  at  $2.20,  complete. 

Leather  Workers  will  be  interested  in  two 
other  attachments  which  may  be  installed  on 
regular  Vinco  automatic  center  punches. 
These  are  two  hole-punching  attachments. 
The  C-3  Hole  Cutting  Point  makes  a  clean 
.090"  hole,  and  the  C-4  makes  a  hole  .045"  in 
diameter.  These  are  priced  at  50^  each.  These 
may  not  work  well  on  heavy  leather  with  the 
model  already  sold.  A  heavier,  adjustable 
automatic  center  punch  may  be  had  at  a  price 
of  $2.20,  which  is  adapted  to  handle  heavier 
leather. 

Science  Students.  Those  interested  in 
Organic  Chemistry  should  refer  to  an  article 
in  Chemical  Engineering  News,  Volume  25, 
No.  12  (March  24,  1947).  p.  847.  The  article 
is  entitled  “New  Notation  for  Organic 
Chemistry  Proposed”,  and  discusses  a  system 
of  one-line  formulae  suggested  by  G.  Mal¬ 
colm  Dyson,  of  England.  Mr.  David  L. 
Davidson,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  same  magazine,  for  May  26,  points  out 
how  well  the  Dysonian  System  fits  in  with 
braille. 

Blind  College  Educators.  A  file  of  over 
thirty  blind  people  teaching  at  the  college 
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level,  has  been  compiled  and  may  provfe  help¬ 
ful  to  young  aspirants.  The  fields  covered  are 
almost  unlimited.  There  are  undoubtedly 
others  who  are  not  on  the  list.  Not  only 
would  it  be  good  to  have  their  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  titles,  and  fields,  but  it  would  be  good 
to  have  letters  from  educators  who  have  had 
blind  students  in  the  laboratory.  A  letter  from 
a  botany  instructor  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  More  such  letters  are  needed. 

Fire  Extinguisher.  It  has  long  been  felt 
that  a  good  fire  extinguisher  is  an  especially 
important  device  for  blind  householders, 
standard  fire  extinguishers  have  been  expen¬ 
sive,  bulky,  and  often  capable  of  ruining  as 
many  things  as  the  original  fire.  Power-Pak 
Corporation,  however,  has  just  announced  a 
model,  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  which  is 
only  fifteen  inches  long,  by  i-%  inches  in 
diameter,  and  which  weighs  about  two 
pounds,  six  ounces.  It  is  turned  on  by  twist¬ 
ing  a  knob,  and  can  be  turned  off  before  the 
tank’s  contents  are  exhausted.  Every  unit  is 
guaranteed  as  fully  conforming  with  govern¬ 
ment  specifications.  The  charge  is  ten  ounces 
of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  average  small,  grease,  electric, 
or  other  fire.  The  gas  comes  out  as  a  fine 
spray  and  will  not  damage  materials  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  price,  includ¬ 
ing  nozzle,  wall  bracket,  and  screws,  is  $5.00, 
each.  Refills  may  be  secured  in  most  towns 
*  and  cities,  or  the  unit  may  be  returned  to  the 
plant  for  refilling. 

Complete  List  of  Items.  There  have  been 
repeated  requests  that  a  full  listing  be  pub¬ 
lished  of  all  the  items  handled  by  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Since,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  some  price  changes,  usually 
slightly  upward,  the  following  prices  will 
apply  until  further  notice: 

Canned  Goods  Markers,  kit  of  plastic 


labels,  elastics,  and  punch . $  1.45 

Gas  Stove  Lighter . 25 


Automatic  Pancake  Turner,  aluminum 
blade,  and  spring  handle  . 
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Vegetable  Slicer,  adjustable  thickness,  plus 

grating  attachment  .  1.00 

Aluminum  Broil  Racks,  kit  of  three, 

assorted . 1.00 

E-Z-Lift  Jar  Opener,  for  press-top  jars  and 

paint  cans,  etc . 25 

Carving  Knife,  with  adjustable  guide  for 

roasts,  etc .  1.25 

Speedy  Chef  Egg  Beater,  with  stand,  for 

bowls  of  various  sizes  .  1.75 

Scaleomatic  Pressure  Cooker,  4-quart,  with 

separator  and  trivet  .  8.75 

Bacon  Fryer,  for  cooking  bacon  without 

turning  . 40 

Cake  Cutter,  V-shaped  blade,  for  cutting 

and  serving  layer  cakes .  1.55 

Tape  Measure,  five-foot,  with  paper  staple 

markings  . 60 

Tape  measure,  metric,  as  above . 60 

Hem  Gauge,  adjustable,  for  marking  hems 

with  pins;  marked  rule .  1.75 

Cast  Aluminum  Rule,  one-foot,  sixteenth- 

inch  graduations .  1.50 

Wood-marking  Gauge,  combination  of 

above  with  slide  and  brad  awl .  3.50 

Magnagrip,  magnetized  tool  or  knife 

holder  for  hanging  steel  items  .  2.50 

Brad  Pusher,  for  sinking  home  finishing 

nails  without  hammer  .  1.85 

Automatic  Center  Punch,  15  lb.  stroke, 

nonadjustable  .  1.50 

Self-centering  punch  attachment,  for  above  1.50 

Self-centering  automatic  center  punch, 

complete  .  2.20 

Leather  punch  attachment,  .090"  hole . 50 

Leather  punch  attachment,  .045"  hole . 50 

Automatic  Center  Punch,  for  use  with 

above  on  thicker  leather .  2.20 

Miterite  Saw  Guide,  for  cross  cutting, 

ripping,  etc .  1.75 

Speed  Soldering  Iron,  for  locating  and  sol¬ 
dering.  Location  is  done  with  cold  iron. 

Soldering  heat  in  ten  seconds  .  10.75 

Precision  Pressure  Lock  Wrench,  holds 

pressure  till  released  .  2.25 

Tire  Pressure  Gauge,  20  to  120  lbs.,  for 

poor-sight  reading  .  2.00 

Same,  for  touch  reading  .  2.50 

Protractor,  transparent  plastic,  with  pointer  .50 

Insulin  Syringe,  for  self-administration .  .  .  7.50 
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Sphygmomanometer,  for  taking  blood 

pressure  by  touch  .  32.50 

Magnifier,  with  self-contained  light 

Ten  diameters  .  4.25 

Seven  diameters  .  4.25 

Magnetic  Compass,  with  retaining  band 

and  locking  button  .  2.25 

Lightweight  Aluminum  Cane,  /2  inch 

diameter,  any  length  .  1.50 

Collapsible  Lock-open  Cane,  brass  finish, 

extends  to  48  inches  . 1.50 

Collapsible  Feeler  Cane,  holds  open  by 

friction,  40  inches  .  3.50 

Ball  Point  Pen,  Sylvania,  writes  with  ink, 

smudgeless  . 50 

Script  Guide,  metal,  for  pen  or  pencil 

writing  .  1.65 


Order  from  Braille  Institute,  741  N. 
Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Thermometer,  outdoor,  with  mounting 


bracket  .  1.75 

Thermometer,  liquid  or  gas,  25-1250  F  4.00 

liquid  range,  0-180°  F  . 2.75. 

meat  range,  0-220°  F,  with  sharp  stem  2.75 
oven  or  candy  range,  50-500°  F  .  .  4.50 

metric:  range,  0-150°  C .  5.00 

Postal  Scale,  graduated  in  ounces  up  to 

half  pound,  i/2  lb.  capacity . 90 

Diabetic  Diet  Scale,  500  grams,  marked  in 
braille  ' .  8.50 


Interval  Timers,  for  cooking  and  other 
timing  needs 

Bell-ringing  models,  30  or  60  minutes, 


full  scale  .  3.00 

60  seconds,  full  scale  .  3.50 

Electric  switch  models,  30  or  60  min¬ 
utes,  full  scale  .  4.75 

Brailled  Alarm  Clock,  Waterbury  .  4.45 

Selecto-switch  Electric  Clock,  turns  radio 

on  and  off  .  11.30 

Vibrator,  for  use  with  above  as  deaf-blind 

alarm  clock  .  8.70 

Chess  Set,  plastic  men,  pegged,  with  com¬ 
position  board  .  2.50 

Game  of  ‘‘Bottoms  Up”,  played  with  dice 

and  nine  marked  pieces  .  1.25 

Game  of  “Goal”,  elaborate  form  of  tic-tac- 

toe  .  1. 00 

Pyramid  Puzzle,  requires  minimum  of 

255  moves  for  solution  . 1.35 


Brailled  Cards,  Bicycle  cards  with  rein¬ 


forced  dots  . 30 

Brailled  Plastic  Cards,  washable  and  sturdy  2.25 
Jumbo  Cards,  with  extra  large  symbols, 

for  partially  sighted  . 65 

Anagrams,  embossed  inkprint  letters  only, 

for  teaching . .  2.00 

Cribbage  Board,  with  readily  felt  holes  for 

quick  scoring  .  2.25 

Modern  Michigan,  braille  cards,  boodle 

board  and  booklet  . 5.00 

Half  Teaspoon  Liquid  Measure,  glass  with 

rubber  bulb  .  1.00 

Flipknife,  locks  open,  gold-plated  handle.  1.63 
X-Acto  Pocket  Knife,  surgical  steel  blade 

slides  into  handle  . 80 

Flameless  Cigaret  Lighter,  heats  as  cig- 

aret  is  puffed  .  3.50 

Nimrod  Pipe  Lighter,  has  flame  in  chim¬ 
ney  for  lighting  pipes  .  2.50 

Drying  Beads,  absorb  40%  of  weight  in 

moisture,  re-usable,  lb . 50 

Vestpok  Razor,  shaves  without  soap  or 

electricity,  10  blades  .  2.50 

Coin  Changer,  four  barrel,  for  stand  op¬ 
erators  and  dealers  .  3.00 

Key-keepers,  pin  in  handbag,  keys  attach 

to  retractable  chain . 60 

Change-a-Blade  Scissors,  replaceable  blades 

and  lock  tension  .  2.00 

extra  blades,  round  point  or  sharp, 

per  pair  . 35 

Presto  Electric  Plugs,  both  wires  attached 

by  turn  of  coin,  3  for . 50 

CVH  Relievo  Materials,  for  making  raised 
lines  on  paper 

small  tubes,  1  by  3  inches .  .35 

studio  tubes,  2  by  11  inches .  4.00 

needle  cones,  for  applying  plastic 

paint,  package . 10 

lustre  beads,  for  changing  texture  of 

lines,  package . 15 

rayon  flock,  for  softening  texture  of 

lines,  package . 15 

Electric  Metronome,  with  brailled  dial..  11.50 

Safety  Knife,  with  hood  over  blade .  1.25 

Power-Pak  Fire  Extinguisher,  carbon 

dioxide  filler,  compact  .  5.00 

Audio  Radio  Analyzer,  for  making  elec- 
1  trical  measurements  .  55.00 
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HELEN  KELLER  IN  ROME 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  with  war-disabled  children  in  Rome,  Italy. 
The  home  for  the  children  was  established  by  Ex-King  Umberto 
and  Ex-Queen  Maria  Jose.  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Polly  Thomson 
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For  liquid  measurement,  the  Weston  Laboratory  Thermometer  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Technical  Research  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  used  by  physiotherapists,  osteopaths,  and  photographic  dark  room  workers. 
Other  models  are  available  for  candy  making  and  roasting. 
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The  above  photographs  are  reprinted  in  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  founder  of  The  Outlook, 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  initial  publication.  At  the  top  Mr.  Campbell  is  seen  in  a  photograph  taken 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Evergreen  in  1919  with  a  blinded  veteran  (center)  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  the  Belgians.  In  the  lower  picture  Mr.  Campbell  (second  from  the  right)  is  shown  during  his  days 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  as  a  pilot  for  blind  bicyclers.  His  many  activities  are  well  re¬ 
membered  by  blind  people  for  whose  capabilities  and  freedom  he  had  deep  respect,  setting  a  high  standard 
for  workers  in  the  field.  See  “Editorial”,  page  109. 
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ABOVE — GEORGE  B.  FRYER,  SEEN  BESIDE  THE  CENTURY-OLD  GLOBE  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
LOWER  CENTER — MR.  FRYER  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER,  MISS  ROBERTA  FRYER,  WHO  HAS  SHARED  THE 
FORTUNES  OF  WAR  WITH  HIM.  LOWER  LEFT  AND  RIGHT — PUPILS  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
CHINESE  BLIND,  OF  WHICH  MR.  FRYER  IS  SUPERINTENDENT.  SEE  “a  LIGHT  UPON  THEIR  PATH,” 
P.  121. 
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Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Editor  of  “Our  Special,”  at  her  desk  at  the  new 
ROOMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS,  88  St.  STEPHEN  STREET,  BOSTON,  WITH  HER 

SECRETARY,  MlSS  MaRY  E.  ELLIOTT. 
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On  board  the  Cunard  Liner  “Queen  Elizabeth,”  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Irwin  are  seen  about  to  disembark  after  their  trip  to  Europe,  where 
Dr.  Irwin  studied  conditions  related  to  the  program  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr.  Irwin  is  executive  director. 

See  “Foundation  Activities,”  p.  201. 
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